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ADVERTISEMENT, 



The want of a system of rhetoric, «pon a con- 
cise plan, and at an easy price, will, it is pre- 
sumed, render this little volume acceptable to the 
public. To collect knowledge, which is scattered 
over a wide extent, into a small compass, if it 
.has not the merit of originality, has at least the 
ftdva^ge of being useful. Many, who are ter- 
rifwHyR the idea of travelling over a ponderous 
volume in search of information, will yet set out 
on a short journey in pursuit of science with ala- 
crity and profit Those for whom the following 
essays are principally intended, will derive pe- 
culiar benefit from the brevity with which they 
are conveyed. To youth, who are engaged in 
the rudiments of learning ; whose time and at- 
tention must be occupied by a variety of subjects; 
every branch of science should, be rendered as 
concise as possible. Hence the attention is not 
fatigued, nor the memoryroverloaded. 
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That a knowledge of rhetoric forms a very 
material part of the education of a polite scholar, 
must be universally efllowed. Any attempt, there- 
fore, however imperfect, to make so useful an art 
more generally known, has claim to .that praise 
which is the reward of good intention. With 
this the editor will be sufficiently satisfied ; since 
being serviceable to others is the most agreeable 
• method of becoming^ contented with ourselves. 
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INTRODtJCnON. 



A PROPER acquaintance with the circle of 
liberal arts is requisite to the study of rhetoric 
and belles lettres. To extend the knowledge of 
them must be the first care of those who wish 
either to* write with reputation, or so to express 
themselves in public, as to command attention* 
Among the ancients it was an essential principle, 
that the orator ought to be conversant in every 
department of learning. No art indeed can be 
contrived which can stamp merit on a composi- 
A tion, rich or splendid in expression, but barren or 
erroneous in sentiment Oratory, it is true, has 
oflen been disgraced by attempts to establish a 
false* criterion of its value. Writers have endea- 
voured to supply want of matter by graces of 
composition; and courted the temporary ap- 
plause of the ignorant, instead of the lasting ap- 
prol^ation of the discerning. But such imposture 
must be short and transitory. The body and 
substance of any valuable composition must be 
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formed of knowledge and science.— Rhetoric 
completes the structure, and adds the polish; 
but firm and solid bodies only are able to re- 
ceive it. 

Among the leai^ned it has long been a con- 
tested, and remains still an undecided question, 
whether nature or art contributes most toward 
excellence in writing and discourse. Various 
may be the opinions with respect to the manner 
in which art can most effectually furnish aid for 
such a purpose; and it were presumption to 
assert, that rhetorical rules, how just soever, arc 
sufficient to finrm an orator. Private application 
and study, supposing natural genius to be fevoura- 
ble, are certainly superior to any system pf pub- 
lic instruction. But though rules and instruc- 
tions cannot effect every thing which is requisite,g 
they may be of considerable use. If they cannot" 
inspire genius, they can give it direction and as- 
sistance. If they cannot make barrenness^ fruit- 
ful, they can correct redundancy. They present 
proper models for imitation ; they point out the 
principa,l beauties which ought to be studied^ and 
the chief faults which ought to be avoided ; and 
consequently tend to enlighten taste, and to con- 
duct genius from unnatural deviations' into its 
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proper channel. Though they are incapable of 
producing great excellences, they may at least 
serve to prevent considerable mistakes. 

Ih the education of youth, no object has ap- 
peared mare important to wise men in every age, 
than to exAie in them an early relish for the 
entertainments of taste. From these, to the dis- 
charge of the higher and more important duties 
of life, the transition is natural and easy. Of 
those minds which have this elegant and liberal 
turn, the most pleasing hopes may be entertain- 
ed. Oh the contrary, entire insensibility to elo- 
quence, poetry, or any of the fine arts, may justly 
be considered as a bad. symptom in youth ; and 
supposes them inclined to low gratifications, or 
capable of being engaged only in the common 
pursuits of life. 

Improvement of taste seems to be more or less 
connected with every good and virtuous disposi- 
tion. By giving frequent exercise to the tender 
and humane passions, a cultivated taste increases 
sensibility; yet, at the same time, it tends to 
soften the more violent and angry emotions. 

Ingenuaa didictsse fideliter artes 
EmoHUt TnoreSf nee sinii ease feros. 
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These polish'd arts have humanized mankind, 
Softened the rude, and cahn'd the boisteioufl muuL 

Poetry, eloquence, and history, continually 
exhibit to our view those elevated sentiments and 
high (examples, which tend to nourish in our 
minds public spirit, love of glory, contempt of 
external fortune, and admiration of every thing 
truly great, noble, and illustrious. 



LECTURES 

ON 

RHETORIC, 

ABRIDGED. 



• TASTE. 

Taste is " the power of receiving pleasure or pain 
Trom the beauties or delbrmities of nature^nd of art." 
It is a faculty common in some degree to all men. 
Through the circle of human nature, nothing is more 
:generaT, than the relish of beauty of one kind or other ; 
t)f what is orderly, proportioned, grand, harmonious, 
-new, or spriffhtly. Nor does there prevail less gene- 
rally, a disrelish of whatever is gross, disproportioned, 
disorderly, and discordant* In children the rudiments 
•of taste aijpear very early in a thousand instances ; in 
their partiality tor regular bodies, their ibndness for 
pictures and statues, and their warm attachment to 
Whatever is new or astonishing. The most stupid 
,|)easants receive pleasure from tales and ballads, and 
^re delighted witn the beautiful appearances of na- 
ture in Uie earth and heavens. Even in the deserts 
vf America, where human nature appears in its mojst 
imcultivated state, the savages have their ornaments 
of dress, their war and their death songs, their ha- 
rangues and their orators. The principles of taste 
Jnust therefore be deeply founded in the human mind. 
To have some discernment of beauty is no less essen- 
tial to man, than to possess the attributes of speech 
and reason. 

Though no human being can be entirely devoid of 
this faculty, yet it is poes^sed in very dmerent de- 
iprees. In some men only faint glimmerings of taste 
2 
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are vidbk ; the beauties which they relish are of the 
coarsef-it kind ; and of, these they nave only a weak, 
and confused impression ; while in others, taste rises 
to an acute discernment, and a lively enjoyment of 
the most refined beauties. 

This inequality of taste among men is to be ascri- 
bed undoubtedly m part, to the different frame of their 
natures; to nicer organs, and more delicate internal 
powers, with which some are endued beyond others ; 
yet it is owin^ still more to culture and education. 
Taste is certainly one of the most improvable facul- 
ties of our nature. We may easily be convinced of 
the truth of this assertion, by only reflecting on that 
immense superiority which education and improve- 
ment give to civilized, ajbove barbarous nations, ia 
refinement of taste ; and on t^ advantage, .which 
they give in the same nation to those who nave stu- 
died tne liberal arts, above tlie rude and illiterate vul- 
gar. 

Reason and good sense have so extensive an influ- 
ence on all the operations and decisions of taste, that 
a completely good taste may well be considered, as a 
power compounded of natural sensibility to beauty, 
and of improved understanding. To be satisfied of 
this, we may observe, that the greater part of the pro- 
ductions of genius are no other than imitations of 
nature ; representations of the characters, actions, or 
manners oi men. Now the pleasure we experience 
from such imitations or representations, is founded on 
mere taste ; but to judge whether they be properly 
executed belongs to the understanding, which com- 
pares the copy with the original. 

In reading, for instance, the iEneid of Virgil, a 
great part of our pleasure arises from the proper con- 
duct of the plan, or storv ; from all the parts bein^* 
joined together with probability and due connexion j 
from the adoption of the characters from nature, the 
correspondenee of the sentiinents to the characters, 
and of the< style to the sentiments. The nleasuie 
whieh is denvi^ from a poem so conductecL is felt 
or eojoyed by taste, as an internal sense \ but the 
^mawm of tbi eonauet ia lihe poem jM owing, to rea- 
Goa; ana the more reasoa enables ns to diaoover suclk 
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prapriety in the conduct, the greater will be our plea- 
sure. 

The-ccnstituentg of taste, wheii brought to its most 
perfeert state, are two, delicacy and correctness. 

Dalicacy of taste refers principally to the perfection 
of that natural sensibility, on which taste is founded. 
It inii)lies those finer organs or powers, which ena- 
ble us to discover beauties that are concealed from a 
vulvar eye. It is judged of by the same marks, that we 
employ in judging of the delicac)^ of an external sense. 
As the goodness of the palate is not trieil by strong 
flavours, but by a mixture of ingredients, where, not- 
witlv?tandin^ the confusion, we remain sensible of 
each ; 80 delicacy of internal taste appears, by a quick 
and lively sensibility to its finest, most compounded, or 
most latent objects. 

Coirecti^ese of taste respects the improvement this 
faculty receives through its connexion Avith the under- 
stanchnj?. A man of correct taste is one , who is never 
imposeicl on by counterfeit beauties ; who carries al- 
ways in his own mind, that standard of good sense, 
which he employs in j uaging of every thin^. He esti- 
mates, with propriety, the relative merit of the several 
beauties, which he meets in any work of genius ; refers 
them to their proper classes ; assigns the principles, as 
far as they can be traced, whence their power of pleas- 
ing is derived j and is pleased himself precisely in that 
degree, in which he ought, and no more. 

Taste is certainly not an arbitrary principle, which 
is subject to the fancy of every individual, and whidi 
admits no criterion for determining, whether it be true 
or false. Its foundation is the same in every human 
mind. It is built unon sentiments and perceptions, 
which are inseparable from oijr nature ; and which 
generally operate with the sanie uniformity as our 
other intellectual principles. When these sentiments 
are perverted by ignorance or prejudice, they nihy be 
rectified by reason. Theig^und and natural state is 
finally determined by comparing them with the gene- 
ral taste of mankind. J^et men declaim as much as 
they please^ concerning the caprice and uncertainty 
of taste ; it is found by experience, that therfe are beau- 
ties, which, if displayed in a proper light, have power 
to command lasting and miiversal admiration. In 
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every composition, what interests the imagination. 
and touchfes the heart, gives pleasure lo all ai^es ano 
nations. There is a certain string, which being pro- 
perly struck, the human heart is so made as to accord 
to it 

Hence the universal testimony, which the most im- 
proved nations of the earth, through a long series of 
ages, have concurred to bestow on some few works of 
genius ; such as the Iliad of Homer, and the ^neid 
of Virgil. Hence the authority which such works, 
have ODtained, as standards of poetical composition ; 
since by them we are enabled to collect what the sense 
of mankind is. with r^pect to those beauties, which 
give them the highest pleasure, and which, therefore, 
poetry ought to exhibit Authority or prejudice may 
m one a^e or country, give a short-lived reputation to. 
an indifferent poet, or a bad artist ; but when foreign- 
ers, or Dosterity examine his works, his faults are dis- 
covered, and the genuine taste of human nature is seen. 
Time overthrows the illusions of opinion, but esta- 
blishes the decisions of nature. 

What is Taste 7 
Is it a faculty common to all 1 
How do the rudiments of taste appear in childrec ? 
How in peasants 7 
How in savages 1 
What is inferred from this ? 
How does taste appear in different individuals t 
.What is the cause of this inequality ? 
Is taste an improvable faculty ? 
How may we be convinced of this 7 
Of what 18 a completely eood taste compounded 7 
How mait we be satisnedof, this 7 ' 

How is this illustrated in reading the iEneid of Virgil? 
What are the constituents of taste 7 
What is| said of delicacy of taste 7 
What ot correctness of taste 7 
Is taste an arbitrary princi|||7 
Upon what is it built 7 ^ 

What has been found by experience with respect to taste 7 
Are the Uiod and iEneid standards of poetical compositioD? 
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CRITICISM.— GKNIUS.-PLEASURES OF TASTE. 
SUBUMITY IN OBJECTS. 

True criticism is the application of taste and of 
good sense, to the several fine arts. Its design is to 
distinguish what is beautiful, and what is faulty, in 
every performance. From particular instances, it as- 
cends to geuerai principles ; and gradually forms rules 
or conclusions concerning the several kinds of beauty 
in works of genius. 

Criticism is an art, founded entirely on experience : 
on the observation of such beauties as have been found 
to please marrtcind most generally. For example, 
Aristotle's rules concerning the unity of action in dra- 
matic and epic composition, were not first discovered 
by logical reasoning, and then applied to poetry ; but 
they were reduced irom the practice of Homer and 
Sophocles. They were founded upon observing the 
superior pleasure which we derive from the relation 
of an actbn, which is one and entire, beyond what 
we receive from the relation of scattered and uncon- 
nected facts. 

A superior genius, indeed, will of himself, unin- 
structed, compose in such manner, as is agreeable to 
the most important rules of criticism ; for as these rules 
are founded in nature, nature will frequentlv suggest 
them in practice. Homer was acquainted wiUi no 
system of the art of poetry. Guided by eenius alone, 
he composed in verse a regular story, which all suc- 
ceeding ages have admired. This, however, is no 
argument agaipst the usefulness of criticism. For 
since no human genius is perfect, there is no writer 
who may not receive assistance from critical observa- 
tions upon the beauties and faults of those who have 
ffone before him. No rules indeed can supply the de^ 
fects of genius, or inspire it, where it is wantmg; but 
they may often guide it into its proper channel ; they 
may correct its extravagances, and teach it the most 
just and proper imitation of nature. Critical rules are 
intended chiefly to point out the faults which ought 
to be avoided We must be indebted to nature for 
the production of eminent beauties. 

Genius is a word which in common acceptation ex- 
tends much further than to objects of taste It sig- 
2* 
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nifiea that talent or aptitude which we receive frwn 
nature, in order to excel in any one thing whatever. 
A man is said to have a genius for mamematics aa 
well as a genius for poetry : a genius for war, for ppii- 
tics, or for any mechanical employment. 

Genius may be greatly improved hy art and.study j 
but by them 'alone it cannot be acquired. As it is a 
higher faculty than taste, it is ever, according to the 
common frugality of nature, more limited in the sphere 
of its operations. There are persons, not unfreouently 
to be met, who bave an excellent taste in several of the 
polite arts ; such as music, poetry, pamtinff, and elo- 
quence •. but an excellent performer in all these arts is 
very seldom found ; or rather is not to be Ipoked for* 
A universal genius, or one who is equally and indif- 
fecently inclined toward several difierent profession© 
and arts, is not likely to excel in any. Althouj§:h ther^ 
may be some few exceptions, yet m general it istrue^ 
that when the mind is wholly directed toward some 
one object exclusively of others, there is the fairest 
prospect of eminence m that, whatever it may be. Ex- 
treme heat can be produced, only when the rays con^ 
verge to a single point. Youn^ persons are highly 
interested in tms remark ; since it may teach t^em to 
examine with care, and to pursue with ardour, that 
path, which nature ^as marked out for their peculiar 
exertions. 

The nature of taste, the nature and importance of 
criticism, and the distinction between taste and genius, 
being thus explained ; the sources of the pleasures or 
taste shall next be considered. Here a very extensive 
field is opened ; no less, than all the pleasures of the 
imagination, as they are generally called, whether 
afforded us by natural objects, or ny imitations and 
descriptions of them. It is not, however, necessary to 
the purpose of the present work, that all these be ex- 
amined. fuUy ; the pleasure, which we receive from 
discoiirae or writing, being the principal object of them. 
Our design is to give fl©me opening into the pleasures 
of taste in general, and to v^mst more particularly upon 
sublimity and beauty. .:. y- 

We are far from havii^ yet attained any system 
concerning Jjhis subject. A regnlsar inquiry into it was 
first attempted by Mr. Addison, in his essay on the 
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Pleasures of the Imagination. By him these pleasures 
are ranged urxler three heads, beauty, grandeur, and 
novelty. His speculations on this subject, if nqt re- 
markably prolbund, are very l^autiful and entertain- 
ing ; and he has the merit of having discovered atrack, 
which was before untrodden. Since his time \h.e asd- 
vances made in this part of philosophical criticism, are 
not considemble ; which is owins:, doubtless, to that 
thinness and subtility, which are discovered to be pro- 
perties of all the feelings of taste. It is difficult to 
enumerate the several obiects, which cive pleasure to 
taste; it is more difficult to define all those which 
bave been discovered, and to range them in proper 
classes : and when we would proceed further, and in- 
^rcstigate the efficient causes of the pleasure, which we 
receive from such objects, here we find ourselves at 
th*^ greatest loss. B'or example, we all learn by ex 
perience. that some figures of bodies appear nlore 
beautiful than others: on further inquiry, we discover 
that the regularity of some figures, and the graceful 
variety of others, are the foundation of the oeauty, 
which we discern in them ; but, when we endeavour 
to so a step beyond ttiis, and inquire, why regularity 
and variety produce in our minds the sensation of 
beauty, any reason we can assign is extremel)^ imper- 
fect. Those first principles of mternal sensation, na- 
ture appears to have studiously concealed. 

It is some consolation, however, that, although tlie 
efficient cause is obscure, the final cause of those sen- 
sations lies commonly more open; and here we must 
observe the strong impression, which the powers of 
taste and imagination are calculated to give iis of 
the benevolence of our Creator. By these powers he 
hath, widely enlarged tlie sphere of the pleasures of 
humanlife: andthosetooof a kind the most pure and 
innocent. The necessary purposes of life might have 
beien answered, though our senses of seeing and hear- 
ing had only served to distinguish external objects, 
without giving us any of those refined and delicate 
sensations of beauty and grandeur, with which we 
are now so much delighteo. 

The pleasure, which arises from sublimity or gran- 
deur deserves to be fully considered ; because it has a 
character more precise and distinctly marked, than 
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any other of the pleasures of the imagmation, and 
because it coincides more directly with our main sub- 
ject. • The simplest form of external grandeur is seen 
m the vast ana boundless prospects presented to us bv" 
natuiej such as widely extended plains, of which 
the eye can find no limits ; the firmament of heaven ; 
or the boundless expEuise of the ocean. All vastnesa 
produces the impression of sublimity. Space, how- 
ever extended in length, makes not so strong aii im- 
pression as height or depth. Though a boundless 
plain is a grand object; yet a lofty mountain to 
which we look up, or an awful precipice or tower 
whence we look down on objects below, is still more 
80.. The excessive grandeur of the firmament arises 
from its height, added to its boundless extent ; and that 
of the ocean, not from its extent alone, but from the 
continual motion and irresistible force of that masf of 
waters. Wherever space is concerned^ it is evident 
that amplitude, or greatness of extent, m (xie dimen- 
eion or other, is necessary to grandeur. Remove all 
boimds from any object and you immediately render 
it sublime. Hence infinite space, endless numbers, 
and eternal duration, fill the mind with ^reat ideas. 

The most copious source of sublime ideas seems to 
be derived from the exertion of great power and force. 
Hence the grandeurofearthqualces and burning moun- 
tains; of great conflagrations; of the boisterous ocean; 
of the tempestuous storm 3 of thunder and lightning ; 
and of all the unusual violence of the elements. A 
stream, which glides along gently within its banks, is 
a beautiful object ; but when it rushes down with the 
impetuosity and noise of a torrent, it immediately be- 
comes a sublime one. A race-horse is viewed with 
pleasure ; but it is the war-horse, " whose neck is cloth- 
ed with thunder," that convevs grandeur in its idea. 
The engagement of two powerful armies, as it is the 
highest exertion of human strength, combines various 
sources of tlie sublime ; and has consequently been ever 
considered as one of the most striking and magnificent 
spectacles which can be either pi-esented to the eye, or 
exhibited to the imagination in description. 

All ideas of the solemn and awful kind^ and even 
bordering on the terrible, tend greatly to assist the sub- 
lime; such as darkness, solitude, and silence. The 
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firmament, when filled with stars, scattered in infinite 
numbei-s, and with splendid profusion, strikes the im- 
aijination with more awful grandeur, than when we 
behold it enlightened by all tlie splendour of the sun. 
The deep sound of a great bell, or the striking of a great 
clock, is at any time grand and awful ; but, when heard 
amid the silence and stillness of night, they become 
doubly so. Darkness is very generalh^ applied for add- 
ing sublimity to all our ideas of the Deity. "He ma- 
keth darkness his pavilion j he dwelleth in the thick 
cloud." Thus Milton— 

-How oft amid 



Thick clouds and durk does heaven's all ruling Sire 
Choose to reside, his ^iory unobscured ; 
And with the majesty of darkness round 
Circles his tlirone • 

Obsciirit}^ is favourable to the 'sublime. The de- 
scriptions given usof appearances of supernatural be- 
ings, carry some sublimity; though the conceptior 
wEich they afJbrd us be confused and indistinct.- 
Their sublimity arises from the ideas, which they 
always convev, of superior power and might connect- 
edwith awful obscurit)^. No ideas, it is evident, are 
so sublime, as those derived from the Supreme Being, 
the most imknown, yet the greatest of all objects; 
the infinity of whose nature, and the eternity of 
whose duration, added to the omnipotence of his pow- 
er, though they surpass our conceptions, yet exalt 
them to the highest. 

Disorder is also very compatible with grandeur ; 
nay, frequently heightens it. Few things, which are 
exactly regular and methodical, appear suWime. We 
see the limits on every side ; we feel ourselves con- 
fined ; there is no room lor any considerable exertion 
of the mind. Though exact pro])Ortion of parts enters 
often into the beautflul, it is much disregarded in the 
sublime. A great mass of rocks, thrown together by 
the hand of nature, with wildness and confusion strikes 
the mind with more grandeur, than if they had been 
adjusted to each other with the most accurate sym- 
metry. 

There yet remains one class of sublime objexsts to 
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be mentioned, which mdiy be termed the moral or 
sentimental sublime, arising from certain exertions 
of tlie mind ; from certain attections and actions of 
our fellow creatures. These will be found to be chief- 
ly of that class wliich comes under the name ol'mao^- 
naniraity or heroism; and they produce an effect veiy 
similar to what is produced by a view of ffrand ob- 
jects in nature, filling the mind with admiration, and 
raising it above itseliT Wherever, in some crit'cal and 
dangerous situation, we behold a man uncommonly 
intrepid, and resting solely upon himself; superior to 
passion and to fear ; animated by some great princi- 
ple to contempt of popular opinion, of selfish interest, 
of dangers, or of death -we are tliere stmck with a 
sense of the sublime. Thus Porus, when taken by 
Alexander, alter a gallant defence, ^being asked, in 
what manner he would be treated, answered, "Like 
a king;" and Caesar, chiding the pilot, who was afraid 
to set out with him in a storm, " Gluid times? Caesa- 
rum vehis," are good instances of the sentimental 
sublime. 

The sublime in natural, and in moral objects, is 
presented to us in one view, and com-pared together 
in the following beautiful passage of Akenside's Plea- 
sures of the Imagination. 

Look then abroad throueh nature to the range 
Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 
Wheelmg, unshaken, through the void immense ; 
And speak, O man ! does this capacious scene, 
With half that kindling majesty, dilate 
Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent n-om the stroke of Caesar's fate, 
Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 
When guilt brmgs dpwn the thimder, cali'd aloud 
On Tufly's name, and shook his crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country haill 
For lo ! the tyrant prostrate on the dust ; 
And Rome again is free. ^ 

It has been imagined by an ingenious author, that 
terror is the source of the sublime ; and that no objects 
have this character, but such as produce impressioni? 
of pain and oanger. Many lerrible objects are in- 
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deed highly sublime •, nor does^randeur refuse al- 
tiance with the idea of danger. But tlie sublime does 
not consist, wholly in modes of danger and pain. In 
many grand objects there is not the least comcidenc^ 
with tetfor ; as in the mji^nificent prospect of wide- 
ly extended plains, and of the starry firmament ; or in 
the moral dispositions and sentiments, which we con- 
template with high admiration. In man)r painful and 
terrible 'ibjects also, it is evident, there is no sort of 
grandeu. . The amputation of a liipb, or the bite of a 
snake, is in the highest degree terrible ; but they are 
destitute of all claim whatever to sublimity. It seems 
just to allow that mi^htv' force or power, whether at- 
tended hy terror or not, whether employed in protecting 
or alarming us, has a better title, than any thing yet 
mentioned, to be the lundamental quality of the su- 
blime. There appears to be no sublime object, into 
the idea of whicli strength and force either enter not 
4lirectly, or are not at lea«3t intimately associated, by 
conducting our thoughts to eomc^ astonishing ijower, 
its concerned in tlie production of the object. 

What is Criticism ? 

What is its design ? 

On what is the art of criticism founded? 

What example is given ? 

Will a superior genius compose of itself correctly 7 

Is this an argument against the usefulness of criticism ? ' 

Can rules supply the defect of genius'? 

Of what use are rules ? 

Wlrnt does Genius signify 7 

Is genius improvoble 7 

What useful remark is made 7 

What are the sources of the pleasures of taste 7 

Who first made a regular inquiry concerning this subject 7 

Have great advances been made wnce his time 7 

To what is this owing 7 

U the efficient cause of the flewRipeiof tute known 7 

What is the final eauie 7 

In what ii the Bimplest Ibrm of giuideur leea 7 

What imprewkm does voj^mm produce 7 

Doei lenjgik produce wo itrong an impression 7 

Whence arises the excessive grandeur of the firmament? 

How can you render an object sublime 7 

What is the most copious souree of sublime ideas 7 
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"Mention some instances. 

° Wliat is said of an engagement of two armies 7 

What ideas assist the sublime 7 

Mention some of thera. 

Why are descriptions of supernatural beings sutayise T 

What is said of ideas of the Supreme Being 7 

Is disorder compatible with the sublime 7 
• What qiass of sublime objects remains 7 

Of what do they consist 7 
, Mention some instances. 

What author illustrates the moral sublime 7 

Is terror necessary to the sublime 7 

Is the idea of strength and force necessary to thesubbmeT 



SUBLIMITY IN WRIUNG. 

The foundation of the sublime in composition nJist 
always be laid in tlie nature of the object destribed^ 
Unless it be such an object as, if presented to oiM* sighty. 
il'exliibited to us in reality, would excite ideas of that 
elevating, tliat awful, and meignificentkind, which wep 
call sublime, tlie description, however finely drawn, is^ 
not entitled to be placed under this class. This ex- 
cludes all objects, wliich are merely beautiful, ga/, or 
elegant. Besides, the object must not ovly in itseir 
be sublime, but it must be placed before us in such a 
light, as is best calculated to give us a clear and luUt 
impression of it : it must he described with stren^th^ 
conciseness, and simplicity. This depends chiefly 
upon the livel/ impression which the poet or orator 
has of the olyect which he exhibits; and upon his- 
being deeply aiJected and animated by the sublimer 
idea which he would convey. If his own feeling be^ 
languid, he can never inspire his reader with any 
strong emotion. Instances, which on this subject arer 
extremely necessary, will clearly slsow the importance- 
of all these requisites. 

It is chiefly among ancient authors, that we are tt>' 
look for the most striking instances of the sublime. 
The early ages of the world, and the uncultivated 
state of society, v^erc peculiarl:^ favourable to the 
emotions oi' sublimity. The genius- of men was theiv 
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very prone to admiration and astonishment. Meeting- 
continually new and strange objects,their imagination 
was kept glowing, and their passions were oiten rais- 
ed to the utmost. They thought and expressed them- 
selves boldly withoiit resti'aint. In the progress of 
society the genius and manners of men have under- 
gone a change more favourable to accuracy, than to 
strength or sublimity. 

01* all writiiic^s, ancient or modem, the Sacred 
Scriptures aflord the most striking instances of the 
pubhme. In them the description df the Supreme 
Being are wonderfully noble, both from the grandeur 
(rf" the object, and the manner of representing it 
What an assembage of awful and subHme ideas is 
presented to us in that' passage of the eighteenth 
Psalm, where an appearance of the Almighty is de- 
Bcribea! " In my distress I called upon the Lord; 
he heai-d my voice out of his temple, and my cry 
came before him. Then the earth shook and trem- 
bled; the foundations of the hills were moved; be- 
cause he was Wroth. He bowed the heavens, and 
came down, and darkness was under his feet ; and he 
did ride upon a chemb, and did fly ; yea. he did fly 
upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness his 
secret place; his pavilion round about him were dark 
waters and thick clouds of the sky,'' The circum- 
stances of darkness and terror are here applied with 
propriety and success for heightening the sublime. 

The celebrated instance, given by Longinus, from 
Moses, " God said, let there oe light ; and there wa» 
light," belongs to the true sublime ; and its sublimity 
arises from the strong conception it conveys, of an ef- 
fort of power producing its effect with tiie utmost speed 
and facility. A simi&r thought is magnificently ex- 
panded in the following pEissage of Isaiah: chap, 
xxiv..24, 27, 2a "Thus saith the Lord, thy Re- 
deemer, and he that formed thee from the womb; I 
am the Lord, that maketh all things : that stretcheth 
forth tiie heavens alone ; that sjMreadeth abroad th& 
earth by myself; that saith to the deep, be dry, and I 
win dry up thy rivers ; that saith of Cyrus, he is my 
shq^erd, and sliall perform all my jjleasure ; even 
sajm^ to Jerusalem, thou shah be otolt; and to tbe 
temi^e, thy foundation shall be laid." 
3 
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Homer has in all ages been universally admired 
for sublimity; ami he is indebted for much of his 
grandeur to that native and unaHected simplicity 
which characterizes his manner. His descriptions of 
conflicting armies j the spirit, the lire, tlxe rapidity, 
which he throws into his battle?, prc>seiit to every 
reader of the Iliad frequent instances of sublime wri- 
ting. The majesty oi his warlike scenes is oilen height- 
ened in a high deirree by the introduction of the goila. 
In the twentieth Book, where all the gods take part 
in the engajemeiit, accordiiisj as they severdliy favour 
either the Grecians^ or the Trojans, the poet api)ears 
tbputforthoneof his highest edbits, and the descrip- 
tk)n rises iuto the most awful magnificence. All na- 
ture appears in commotion. Jupiter thunders in the 
heavens; Neptune strikes the earth with his trident; 
the ships, tlie city, and the mountains shake ; the earth 
trembles to its centre ; Pluto starts from ms throne, 
fearing, lest the secrets of the infernal regions should 
be Jaid open to the view of mortals. We shall tran- 
scribe Mr. Pope's translation of this passage ; wJiich. 
though inferior to the original, is highly ammated ana 
Bublime. 

But when the power* descending sweli'd the fight, 
Then tumult rose, fierce rage, and pale affrighu 
Now through the trembling shores Minerva calls, 
And now she thunders from the Grecian walls. > 

Mars hovering o'er his Troy, his terror shrouds 
In glQomy tempests and a night of clouds ; 
Now through each Trojan heart he fury pours 
\Xith voice divine from Ilion's topmost towers j 
Above, the Sire of gods his thunder rolls, 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 
Beneath, stern Neptune shakes the solid ground. 
The forests wave, the mountains nod around ; 
Through all her summus tremble Ida's woods, 
And from their sources boil her hundred floods ; 
Troy's turrets totter on the rockmg plain, 
And the tossM navies beat the heavkig main« 
Deep in the dismal region of the deac^ 
Th* infernal monarch reared his horrid head, 
Leap'd from his throne, lest Neptune*» arm should lay 
His dark dominions ppen to the day, 
And pour insight on Pluto's drear abode% 
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Abhorred by men, and dreadful ^'en to gods. 

Such wars the immortala wage ; such norrora rend 

The world's vast concave when the gods contend. 

Conciseness and simplicity will ever be fovind es- 
sential to sublime writing. Simplicity is pit^rly op- 
posed- to studied and proluse ornament ; and concise- 
ness to superfluous expression. It will easily apjpear, 
why a delect either in conciseness or simplicity is pe- 
culiarly hurtful to the sublime. The emotion excit- 
ed in jne mind b^ some great or noble object, raises 
it considerably above its common witch. A si^ecics 
of enthusiasm is produced, extremely pleasing while 
it lasts ; but the mind is tending every moment to sink 
into its ordinary state. When an author has brought 
us, or is endeavouring to bring us into this state, if 
he multiply words unnecessarily; if he deck the sub- 
lime object on all sides with glittering ornaments; nay, 
if he throw in any one decoration which falls in the 
least below the principal image; that moment he 
changes the ke^: he relaxes the tension of the mind ; 
the strengtli oi the feeling is emasculated ; the beau- 
tiiul may remain, but the sublime is extinguished. 
Homer's description of tlienod ol' Jupiter, as sliaking 
the heavens, has been admired in aill ages, as won- 
derfully sublime. Literally translated, it runs thus : 
" He spoke, and bending his sable brpws, gave the 
awful nod ; while he shook the celestfal locks of his 
immortal head, all Olympus was shaken." Mr. Pope 
translates it thus : 

He epoke ; and awful bends his sable brows, 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod ; 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of a'Grod ; 
flj^h heaven witli trembHng the dread signal took, 
And £ill Olympus to its centre shook. 

The ima^e is expanded, and attempted to be beau- 
tified ; but m reality it is weakened. The third lihe, 
" The stamp of fate, and sanction of a God," is entire- 
ly expletive, and introduced only to fill up the rhyme; 
lor it interrupts the description, and clogs the ima^. 
For the same reason Jupiter is represented as shakmg 
his locks, before he ^ives the nod; " Shakes his am- 
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t>rosial curls, and gives the nod ;" which is trifling and 
insignificant : wiiereas in the original the shaking of ' 
his nair istlie conee:iuence of his uod, and make* a 
hapi)y picturesque circumstance in the description. 

Tiie boldness, freedom, and variety of our blank 
' verse are infinitely more propitious than rhyme, to all 
kinds of sublime poetry. The fullest proof of this is 
afibrded by Milton ; an author, whose genius led him 
peculiarly to the sublime. The first and second books 
of Paradise Lost are continued examples of it. Take,^ 
for instance, the following noted description of Satan, 
after liis fall, appearing at tlie heaxl of his infernal 
hosts. 

-He, above the rest, 



in shape and gesture proudly eminent, - 
Stood like a lower ; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than Archangel ruin'd, and tne excess 
Of glory obscured : as when the sun, new risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams ; or, from behind the Aioon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darken'd so, yet shone 
Above them all the Archangel. 

Here various^ sources of the sublime are joined 
together ; the principal object superlativeljr ^reat ; a 
high, superior nature, fallen indeed, but raising itself 
against distress: the grandeur of the princiimcbject 
heightened by connecting it with so n(J>le an idea, as 
that of the sun suflering an eclipse: this picture, 
shaded with all those images of change and trouble, 
of darkness and terror, which coincide so exquisitely 
with the sublime emotion ; and the whole expressed 
in a style and versification easy, natural, and simple, 
but magnificent. 

Besides simplicity and conciseness, strerigth is es- 
seniially; necessary to sublime writing. Strength of 
description proceeds, in a great measure, from con- 
ciseness; but it implies something more, namely, a 
judicious choice of circumstances m the description ; 
sucli as will exhibit the object in its full and most 
fitriking point of view. For every object has several 
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faces, l)y which it may be presented to us, according 
to the circumstances with which we surround it ; and 
it will appear superlatively sublime, or not, in propor- 
tion as tiiese circumstances are happily chosen, and of 
a sublime kind. In this the great art of the writer con- 
sists ; and indeed the principal difficulty of sublime 
description. If tlie description be too general, am* 
divested of circumstances, the object is shown m 
a faint light, and makes a feeble impression, or no im- * 
pressionjj)n the reader. At the same time, if any 
trivial St nnproper circumstance be mingled, the 
whole is degraded. 

The nature of that emotion which is aimed at by 
sublime description, admits no mediocrity, and cannot 
subsist in a miadle state ; but must either highly trans- 
port us, or, if unsuccessful in the execution, leave us 
exceedingly disgusted. We attempt to rise with the 
writer ; imagination is awakened and put upon the 
stretch; but it oa^ht to be supported; and, if in* the 
midst of its effort it be deserted unexpectedly, it falls 
with a painful shock. When Milton, in his battle of 
the angels, describes them, as tearing up m9untains, 
and throwing«them at one another, there are in his 
description, as Mr. Addison has remarked, no circum- 
stances but what are truly subUme: 

From their foundations loosening to and fro, 
Thev plucked the seated hills with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods ; and by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting bore them with their hands, 

This idea of the giants throwing the mountains, 
which is in itself so grand, Claudian renders bur- 
lesque and ridiculous, by the single circumstance of 
one of his giants, with the mountain Ida upon his ' 
shoulders, and a river, which flowed from the moun- 
tain, running down the giant's back, as he held it up 
in that posture. — Virgil, in his description of Moimt 
Etna, is guilty of a slight inaccuracy of this kind. Af- 
ter several magnificent imagoes, the poet concludes 
with personifying tjie mountain under this figure,— 

Eructans viscera cum gemitu"^— 

3* * . * 
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"belchinff up its bowels with a ^roan;" which, by- 
making the mountain resemble a sick or drunken per- 
son, degrades the majesty of the description. The 
debasing effect of this idea will appear in a stronger 
light, fmm observing what figure it makes in a poem 
of Sir Richard Blackmore ; who, through an extra- 
vagant perversity of taste, selected it for the priuci- 
pal circumstance in his description ; and therebv, as 
. Dr. Arbuthnot humorously observes, represented the 
mountain as in a fit of the colic. 

.'^ 
Etna and all the burning mountains find 
Their kindled stores, with inbred storms of wind, 
Blown up to rage, and roaring out complain, 
As torn with inward gripes and torturing pam; 
Labouring, they cast their dreadful vomjt round, 
And with their melted bowels spread the ground. 

Such instances show how much the sublime depends 
ni^n a proper collection of circumstances; and with 
how great care every circumstance must be avoided, 
which, by approaching in the smallest degree to the 
mean, or even to the gay or trifling, changes the tone 
of the emotion. ' 

What is commonly called the sublime st^le, is for 
the most part a verv bad one, and has ntJ relation what- 
ever to the true sublime. Writers are apt to imagine, 
that splendid words, accumulated epithets, iand a cer- 
tain swelling kind of expression, by rising above what 
is customary or. vulgar, constitutes the subhme ; yet 
nothing is in reality more f^ilse. In genuine instances 
of sublime writing, nothing of this kind appears. * * God 
said, let there be light ; and there was li^ht." This 
is striking and subhme : but put it in what is commonly 
called the sublime style ; " The Sovereign Arbiter of 
nature, bv the potent energy of a single word, com- 
manded trie light to exist ;" and, as Boileau justlv ob- 
served, the style is indeed raised, but the thought is 
degraaed. In^eneral it maj^ be observed^ that the 
sublime Ues in tlie thought, not in the expression ; and , 
when the thought is really noble^ it will generally 
clothe itself in a native majesty of language. 

The faults^ opposite to the subhme, are i)rincipally 
two, the frigid and the bombast. The frigid consiAts 
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in detracting an object of sentiment, which ii sublime 
in itself, by a mean conception of it, or by a weak^ low, 
or puerile description of lU This betrays entire ab^ 
sence, or, at least, extreme poverty of genius. The 
bombast lies in forcing a common or trivial obiect out 
of its rank, and in labouring to raise it into the sub- 
lime ; or, in attempting to exalt a sublime object be- 
yond all natural bounds. / 

In what must the foundation of the tublime be laidi 

What objectB are thus excluded ? 

How must the objects be described 7 , 

On what does this depend ? 

Where do we find ttie most striking instanoei of the mtk 

lime? 
Why? 

What change have genius and manners undergone! 
What writings are most sublime? 
What instance is given from tlie Scriptures ? 
What from Longinus ? 

To what is Homer indebted for his sublimity 1 
Are conciseness and simplicity necessary 7 
Define them. 

Why does a defect in either hurt the sublime 1 
What is said of our blank verse? 
What author illustrates this ? 
What instance is mentioned as eublime 1 
Why? 

What, besides simplicity and conciseness, are necessary 1 
What does strength of description imply ? 
Illustrate this. 

What is the nature of the sublime emotion ? 
What is said of thevublime in style? 
What is the common fault of writers ? 
^ In what does the sublime lie ? 
What are the faults opposite to the subUme t 
In wliat does the frigid consiat 9 
In what the bombast? 
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I 

BEAUTY, A^D OTHER PLEASURES OF TASTE. 

Beauty, next to sublimity, affords the highest plea- 
sure to the imagination. The emotion which it raipes, 
is easily distinguished from thai of sublimity. It 19 
of a caUner kind ; more gentle and soothing ; does not 
elevate the mind so muph, but produce^ a pleasing se- 
renity. Sublimity-excites a feeling too violent to be 
lasting ; the pleasure proceeding irom beauty, admits 
longer duration. It extends also to a much ^renter 
variety of objects than sublimity; to'a variety indeed 
so great, that the sensations which beautiful objects 
excit«, differ exceedingly, not in d^^ree only, but also 
in kind, from each other. Hence no word is used in 
a more undetermined signification than beauty. It is 
applied to almost every external object, which pleases 
the eye or ear ; to many of the graces of writing ; to 
several dispositions of the mind ; nay, to some olQ^cts 
of abstract science, "We speak frequently of a beau- 
tiful tree or flower ; a beautiful poem ; a beautiful 
character ; and a beautiful theorem in mathematics. 

Colour eeems to atibrd the simplest instance of 
beauty. Association of ideas, it is probable, has some 
influence on the pleasure which we receive from co- 
lours. 'Green, for exanipre, may appear more beauti- 
ful, from being connected in our ideas with rural 
scenes and prospects : white, with innocence ; blue, 
with the sei-eniiy of the sky. Independently of asso- 
ciations of this sort, all that we can farther observfe 
respecting colours is, that those chosen for beauty, are 
commonly delicate, rather than glaring. Such are 
the feathers of several kinds of birds, the leaves of 
flowers, an<} the fine variation of colours, shown by the 
«ky at die rising and gptting of the sun. 

Figure obens to us forms of beauty; more complex 
lUid oivcrsined. Regularity first offers itself as a source 
of beauty. By a re^lar figure is meant one, which 
we perceive to be formed according to some certain 
rule, and not lefl arbitrary or loose m the construction 
of its parts. Thus a circle, a square, a triangle, or a 
hexagon, ^ives pleasure to the eye by its regularity, 
as a beautiful figure; vet a certain ^racefuT variety 
Jb found to be> much more powenul principle of 
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beauty. Regularity seems to appear beautiful to ufi 
chiefly, if not entirely, on account of its suggesting thip 
idea of fitncBs, propriety, and use, which nave always 
a more intimate connection with orderly and propor- 
tioned forms, than those which appear not constructed 
according to any certain rule. Nature, who is the 
most graceful artist, hath, in all her ornamental works, 
pursued variety with an apparent neglect of regula- 
rity. Cabinets, doors, and windows, are made after 
a regular form, m cubes and parallelograms, with 
exact proportion of parts ; and thus formed, they 
please the eye, for this just reason, that, being works 
of use, th&Y are by such figures better adapted to the 
euds for which they were designed. But plants, flow- 
ers, and leaves, are full of variety and diversity. A 
straight canal is an insipid figure, when compared 
with the meandere of a river. Cones and pyramids 
have their degree of b^uty; but trees, growing in 
their natural wi^dness, have infinitely more beauty, 
than when trimmed into pyramids and cones. Tfe 
apartments of a house must be disposed with regula- 
rity for the convenience of its inhabitants ; but a gaf- 
den, which ia intended merely for beauty, would be 
extremely disgustinj^, if it had as much uniformity 
and order as a dwellmg house. 

Motion afibrds another source of beauty, distinct 
from fi^ire. Motion of itself is pleasing ; and bodies 
in motjon ai-e, "caeteris paribus," universally prefer- 
red to those at rest. Only gentle motion^ however, 
belongs to the beautiful ; for, when it is swift, or very 
powerful, such as that ol* a torrent, it partakes of the 
sublime. The motion of a bird gliding through the 
air is exquieltely beautiful ; but the swiftness with 
which lightning darts tlux)u^hthe sky, is magnificent 
and ^astonishing. Here it is necessary to observe, 
that the sensations of sublime and beautiful are ndt 
always distinguished by very distant boundaries; but 
are capable in many instances of approaching towards ♦ 
each other. Thus a gentle runmng stream is one of 
the most beautiful objects in nature; but. as it swells 
gradually into a great river, the beautiful by degrees 
IP lost in the sublime. A young tree is a beautiful 
obiect; a sprea fling ancient oak is a venerable and » 
sublime one. To return, however, to the beauty of 
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motion, it will be found to hold very firenerally, that 
motion in a straight line is not so beautilul as in a 
waving" direction ; and motion upward fe commonly 
more pleasing than motion downward. The e^disy^ 
curling motion oi" flame and smoke is an object sin- 
gularly agreeable. Hogaith observes very ingeni- 
ouslv, that all the common and necessary motions for 
the Dusiuess otlifc, are performed in straight or plane 
lines ; but that tl^e graceli^l and ornamental move- 
ments are made in curve lines ; an observation wor- 
thy of tiie attention of those who study the grace of 
gesture and action. 

Colour, figure, and motion, though separate princi- 
ples of beauty, yet in many beaut iiul objects meet to- 
gether, and. thereby render the beauty greater, and 
more complex. Thus in flowers, trees and animals, 
we are entertained at once with the delicacy of the co- 
lour, with the gracefulness of the figure, and some- 
times also witli the motion of the object. The most 
complete assemblage of beautiful objects which can be 
ibundj is presented by a rich natural landscape, where 
there is a sufficient variety of objects ; fields in verdure, 
scattered trees and flowers, running water, and ani- 
mals grazing. If to these be added some of the pro- 
ductions of art, suitable to such a scene — as a bridge 
with arches over a fiver, smoke rising from cottages 
in the midst of trees, and a distant view of a fine build- 
ing, seen bjr the rising sun^we then enjoy in the high- 
est perfection that gay, cheerful, and placid sensation 
which characterizes beauty. ' 

The beauty of the human countenance is more com- 
plex than any we have yet examined. It cornpre- 
hends the beauty of colour, arising from the delicate 
shades of the complexion ; and the beauty of figure, 
aiising from the lines which constitute different fea- 
tures of tlie face. But the principal beauty of the 
countenance depends upon a mysterious expression, 
which it conveys, of the qualities of the mind,of gooa 
sense, of good Immour, of candour, benevolence, sen- 
sibility, or other amiable dispositions. It may be ob- 
served, that tliere are certain qualities of the mind, 
which, whether expressed in the countenance, or by- 
words or by actions, always raise in us a feeUng sinu- 
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lar to that of beauty. There are two ff real cUusaes of 
moi-ai quatities ; one is of the high anu the great vir- 
taes, wiiich require extniordiiuiry elFoits, and is found- 
ed on dangers and suHerings ; as heroism, magnani- 
mity, contempt of pleasures, and contempt of 'death. 
These produce in the spectator an emotion of sublimi- 
ty and |?i-andeur. " The other class is chiefly of the 
social virtues ; and such eis are of a softer and gentler 
kind , as compassion, mildness^ and generosity. These 
excite in the beholder a sensation of ])leasurej so nearly 
allied to that ex cited b/ beautiful external objects, that, 
though of a more exalted nature, it may with proprie- 
ty be classed under the same head. 

Beauty of writing, in its more definite sense, cha- 
racterizes a particular manner, signifyingj, a certain 
gi-ace and amenity in the turn either of style or senti- 
ment, by which some authors are particularly distin- 
guished. In this sense it denotes a manner neither 
remarkably sublime^ nor vehemently passionate, nor 
uncommonly sparklmg; but ?uch, as exc'tes in the 
reader an emotion of the placid kind, resembling that 
which is raised by contemplation of beautiful objects 
in nature ; which neither lifts tiie mind very hi^h, nor 
agitates it to excess ; but sprea(ls over the ima^mation 
a pleasing serenitv. AdHison is a writer of this cha- 
racter, and one of die most proper examples of it 
Fenelon, tlie author of Telemachus, is another exam- 
ple. Virgil, also, though very cai)able of rising occa- 
sionally into the sublime, yet generally is distinguished 
by the character of beauty and grace, rather than of 
sublimity. Anaon:^ orators, Cicero has more of the 
beautiful than Demosthenef?, whose genius led him 
wholly toward vehemence and strength. 

So much it i? necessary to have said upon the sub- 
ject of beauty j' since, next tq sublimity, it is the most 
copious souree of the pleasures of taste. But objects 
delight the imagination not only by appearing under 
the forms of sublime or beautiful ; they likewise derive 
their power of giving it p^leasure from several other 
principles. 

Novelty, for example, has been mentioned by Addi- 
son^ and by every writer on , this subject An object 
which has no other merit than that of ^ being new, by 
Urn quality alone raises in the mind a vivid and a^r^ 
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M.e eiMtk»L Hence that psiaBion of (iurioBity , which 
prevails so generally in mankind. Objects and ideas 
which have been long familiar, make too fain^ an im- 

Sression to give an agreeable exercise to our faculties, 
few and strange objects rouse the mind fi-om its dor- 
mant state, by giving it a sudden and pleasing impulse. 
Hence^ in a great measure, the entertainment we re- 
ceive from fiction and romance. The emotion raised 
by novelty is of a more lively and awakening nature, 
than that produced by beauty, but much shorter in its 
duration ; for, if the dbject have in itself no charms to 
hold our attention, the gloss, spread over it by novelty, 
sopn wears off. 

Imitation is another source of pleasure to taste. This 
#ves rise to what Addison terms the secondary plea- 
sures of imaginatioUj which form a very extensive 
class. For an imitation affords some pfeasure to the 
mind ; not only the imitation of beautiful or sublime 
objects^ by recalling the original ideas of beauty or 
rrandeor, which such objects tliemselves exhibited ; 
But even objects which have neither beauty nor gran- 
deur ; nay, some which are terrible or deformed, give 
IM pleasure, in a secondary or represented view. 

The pleasures of melody and harmony belong also 
to taste. There is no delightful sensation we receive, 
either from beauty or sublimity, which is not capable 
of bein"^ heightened by the nower of musical sound. 
Hence the charm of poetical numbers; and even of 
the concealed and looser measures of prose. Wit, 
humour, and ridicule, open likewise a variety of plea- 
sures to taste, altogether difierent from any that have 
yet been considers. 

At present it is not necessary to pursue any farther 
the suDJect of the pleasures of taste. We have opened 
some ot the general principles; it is time now to apply 
itiem to our chief subject. If it be asked, to what class 
of those pleasures ot taste, which have been enume- 
i^ted, that pleasure is to be referred, which we receive 
f«Mn poetry, eloquence, or fine writing 1 the answer is, 
not to anjr one, but to them all. This pecuhar advan- 
tage writing and discourse possess ; they encompass a 
Ats% and fruitful field on all sides, and nave power to 
wQbit in ^reat perfection, not a single set oi objects 
'flUlf 4 Iwel almoBt the whole of ihose wbjch ^ive plea* 
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sure to taste and imagination ; whether that pleasnre. 
arise from sublimity, Trom beauty in its various forms, 
from design and art, from moral sentiment, from no- 
velty, fmm hanpony, from wit, humour, or ridicule. 
To which soever of these a person's taste is directed, 
from some writer or other he has it always in his power 
to receive tlie gratification of it. 

It has been usual amonff critical writers to treat of 
<3jp5ourse, as the chief of all the imitative arts. They 
cmnpare it with painting and with sculpture, and in 
many respects prefer it justly before them, but we 
must distinguisii between imitation and description. 
Words liave no natural resemblance of the ideeis or 
objects which they siffMfy ; but a statue or picture has 
a natural likeness ofthe original. 

As far, however, as a poet or historian introduces 
into his work persons really speaking, and by words 
which he puts into their mouths, rtipresents the con- 
versation which they might be supposed to hold j so 
far li is art may^ be called imitative ; andthis is the case 
in all dramatic composition. But in narrative or de- 
scriptive works it cannot with propriety be so called. 
W4io, tor example, would call Virgil's description of a 
tempest in the firet iEneid an imitation of a storm. If 
we heard ofthe imitation of a battle, wemi^ht natural- 
ly think of some mock fight, or represerrtation of a bat- 
tle on the stage ; but«sliould never imagine it meant 
one ctf Homer's descriptions in the Iliad. It must be 
avowed at the same time, that imitation and descrip- 
tion agree in their principal etlect, that of recalling by 
external signs the idesas of things which we do not see. 
But, though in (his tbfty coincide, yet it should be re- 
Inembensd, that the tern\s themselves are not synony- 
mous ; thttt they import difierent means of producing 
tlie same end ; and consequently make dinerent im- 
pressions on the mind. 

What next to sublimit;^ affords the higheaX pleasure to the 
imagination 1 
How is its emotion dieunguiehed from thid of the suUimie 7 
Which extends to the ereatest variety of obiecia? 
What afibrds the simplest instance of bcaiAy t 
What influences the pleasure we receive Mn cotoadiT 
. What c^gora are ehoeen (or beauty t 
4 
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What next to colour is a source of Ijeauty 1 

Is regularity a source of beauty 1 

Why does regularity seem beautiful 1 

Has nature attended to regularity in her ornamental works ? 

Illustrate this by examples. 

What is the third source of beauty ? , 

What motion belongs to the beautiful 1 

What to the sublime 7 

Are the beautiful and sublime sometimes blended together^ • 

What motion is most beautiful 1 # 

What illustration 1 

What does Hogarth observe 7 

Do' colour, figure, and motion ever meet together? 

What is the most beautiful assemblage of objects 7 

What productions of art may be added 7 

What IS said of the beauty of the human countenance 7 

On what does the chief beauty of the human countenance • 
depend 7 

Wl»t two clasae» of moral qualities ? 

What is the effect erf each 7 

What does beauty of writing si^^nify ? 

What authors are mentioned as mstancesT 

What is said of -Demosthenes and Cicero 7 

Are sublimity and beauty all the sources of the pleasure* 
of taste? 

What other source is mentioned by every writer 1 

Why do new and strange objects please ') 

What i» the fourth source T 

Why does imitatiem please 7 

Mention^ the other sources of pleasure. 

To what are the pleasures we receive from poetry, clo* 
quence, and fine writing to be ascribed 7 

How does a discourse difer from painting and sculpture? 

Is dramatic composition imitative? 

Can the some be siud of narrative and descriptive .eompo- 

' i1 



ORIGIN AND PROOaaESS OF LANGUAGE. 

Tp form an adequate idea ol* the origin of language, 
we must contemplate the circmns^ances of mankmd 
in their earliest aad rudest state. They were then a 
wandering, scattered race ; no society among them 
except families; and family society also very imper- 
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feet, as their mode of living, by hunting or pastara^re, 
must have separated them frequently from each other. 
in such a condition, how could any one set of sounds 
or words be universally agreed on, as the sign of their 
ideas ? Supposing that a few, whom chance or ne- 
cessity threw together, agreed by some means upon 
certain signs ; yet, by what authority could these be 
so propagated among other tribes or families, as to 
grow up into a language ? One would imagine that 
men must have been previously gathered together in 
<5onsiderabie numbers, before language could be fixed 
and extended ; and yet on the other hand there seems 
to have been an absolute necessity of speech previously 
to the formation of society For by what bond could a 
multitude of men be kept together, or be connected in 
prosecution of any common interest, before, by tiie 
assistance of speech, they could communicate their 
wants and intentioin to each other ? So that how lo- 
ciety could subsist previously to language, and how 
, words could rise into language, before the formation 
of society, seem to be points attended with e<iual diffi- 
culty. When wc consider farther that curious ana- 
logy, which prevails in the construction of almost all 
languages, and that deep and subtle logic, on which 
they are founded ; difficulties increase so much upon 
us on all sides, t^t there seems to be no small reason 
for referring the origin of all language to divine in- 
spiration. 

But, supposing language to have a divine original, 
we cannot imagine mat a perfect system of it was 
at once given to man. It is much more natural to 
«uppofle that God taught our first parents only such 
language as suited their present occa^sions ; leaving 
them, as he did in other respects, to enlarge and im- 
prove it as their future necessities should require. 
Consequently, those rudiments of speech must have 
been ^r and narrow ; and we are at liberty to in- 
<iuire m what manner, and by what steps, language 
advanced to the state in which we now find it. 

Shc«ild we suppose a period existed, before words 
were i.^<ented or known ; it is evident, that men could 
have no other method of communicating their feeling, 
than by the cries of passion, accompanied by su<3i 
motions and gestures, as were farther expressive of 
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^/ 
emotion. These indeed are the only sinis which 
nature teaches all men, and which ore xmaeretood by 
all. One, who saw anotlier ^oing into some place 
where he himself had been frightened, or exposed to 
danger, and who wished to warn hisneichbour of the 
danger, could contrive no other method of doing it 
than by uttering those cries, and making those ges- 
' tures, which are the signs of fear ; as two men at 
this day would endeavour to make themselves rmder-^ 
Btooil by each other, if thrown together on a desolate 
island, ignorant of each other's language. Those 
exclamations, therefore, by grammarians called inter- 
jections, uttered in a strong and passionate manner, 
were undoubtedly the elements of speech. 

When more enlarged communications became re-« 
quisite, and names began to be applied to obiecfe^ how 
can we suppose men proceeded in this applieatio5i of 
names, or mvention of words ? Certainly by imitaUng, 
as much as they could, the nature of the object 
named by the sound of the name given to it. As a 
painter, who would represent grass^ must employ a 
green colour; so in the infancy oi language, one 
givinff a name to any thing harsh orTwisterous, 
would of course employ a harsh, or boisterous sound. 
He could not do otherwise, if he desired to excite in 
the hearer the idea of that object which he wished to 
name. , To imagine words invented, or names given 
to things, without any ground or reason, is to suppose 
an effect without a cause. There must always nave 
been some motive, which led to one name, rather 
than another ; and we can suppose no motive, which 
would more generally operale upon men in their first 
efforts toward language, than a desire to paint by 
speeches, the objects which they named^ in a manner 
more or less complete, according as it- was in the 
power of the human voice to eftiect this imitation. 

Wherever objects were to. be named, in whieh 
sound, noise, or motion was concerned, the imitation 
by words was sufficientl^f obvious. Nothing was 
more natural than to imitate by the sound of tlie 
voice the quality of the sound or noise, which any 
external object produced; and to form its name ac- 
c(x*dinglv. Thus in all languages we discover a 
multituoe of words, which are evidently constructea 
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on this principle. A certain bird is called the Cuckoo,- 
from the sound which it emits. When one sort of 
wind is said to whistle, and another to roar^ when 
a serpent is said to hiss ; a fly to buzz; ana fallinff 
timber to crash: when a stream is said to ftxyw, and 
hail to rattle ; tne resemblance between the word and 
die thing signified is plainly discernible. But in the 
names of objects which address the sight only^ where 
neither noise nor motion is concerned : and still more 
in termsap«rm)riated to moral ideas, this analogy ap- 
pears to fail. Yet niany learned men have imagmed, 
that, tliough in such cases it becomes more obscure, 
it is not altogether lost ; and that in the radical words 
of all languages there may be traced some degree of 
correspondence with the objects signified. 

This principle, however, of a natural relation b©^ 
iween words and objects, can be applied to language 
only in its most simple and early state. Though m 
every tongue some remains of it may be traced, it 
were utterly in vain to search for it through the whole 
construction of any modem language. As terms in- 
crease in every nation, and the vast field of language 
is filled up, words, by a thousand fanciful and irregu- 
lar methods of derivation and composition, deviate 
widely from the primitive character of their roots, and 
lose all resemblance in sound of tlie things signified. 
This is the present state of language. Words, as we 
now «se them, taken in general, maybe considered as 
symbols, not imitations ; as arbitrary or instituted, not 
natural signs of ideas. But there can be no doubt, 
that language, the nearer we approach to its rise 
among men, will be found to partake more of a natu- 
ral expression. 

Interjections, it has been shown, or passionate ex- 
ckraations, were the elements ot speech. Men la- 
boured to communicate their feelings to each other by 
those expressive cries ^jid gestures, which nature 
taught them. After wonls, or names of objects be^an 
to be invented, this mode of speaking by natural signs 
could not be all at once disused. For language in its 
infancy must have been extremely barren ; and there 
certainly was a period among all rude nations, when 
conversation was carried on by a very few, words, in- 
termixed with many exclamations and earnwit ges- 
4* 
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tures. The small stock of words which men then pos- 
sessed, rendered those helps entirely necessary for ex- 
plaining their conceptions ; and ruae, uncultivated in- 
dividuals, not having always ready even the few words 
which they knew, would naturally labour to make 
themselves understood br varying their tones of voice, 
and by aecompan3ring tneir tones with the most ex- 
pressive gesticulatkms. 

To this mode of speaking, necessity gave rise. But 
we must observe that, after this necessity had in a 
great degree ceased^ by language becoming in process 
oi'tirae more extensive anacopious, the ancient man- 
ner of speech still subsisted among many nations ; and. 
what had arisen from necessity, continued to be used 
for ornament. In the Greek and Roman languages, 
a musical and gesticulating pronunciation was retaui- 
ed in a very high decree. Without attending to this, 
we rfiail be at a loss m understanding several pa^- 
ges of the classics, which relate to the public speaking 
and theatrical entertainments of the ancients. Our 
modern pronunciation would have seemed to them a 
lifeless monotony;. The declamation of their orators, 
and the pronunciation of their actors upon the stage, 
approached to the nature of recitative m music ; wa& 
capable of being marked by notes, aiid supported by 
instruments ; as several learned men have proved. 

With regard to ^estm*e, the case was parallel ; for 
strong tones and animated gestures always go together. 
The action both of orators and players m Greece and 
Rome was lar more vehement than that to which we 
are accustomed. To us, lloscius would appear a 
madman. Gesture was of such consequence on the 
ancient stage, that there is reason for believing that 
on some occasions the speaking and acting were di- 
vided; which, according to our ideas, would form a 
strange exhibition. One player spoke the words in 
the proper tones, while another expressed the corres- 
ponoing motions and gesture!. Cicero tells us, it was 
a contest between him and Roscius, whether he could 
express a sentiment in a .greater variety of phrases, or 
Roscius in a greater variety of intelligible significant 

fistures. At last, gesture engrossed me stage entire- 
j for under the reigns.of Augustus and T iberius, the 
vourite entertainment of the public was the panto- 
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miint>, which was carried on by ^^ticulation only. 
The people were moved, and wept at it as much as 
at traigedies ; and the passion for it became so violent 
that laws were made for restraining the senators from 
studying the pantomime art Now, though in decla- 
mations and theatrical exhibitions both tone and ges-' 
tiire were carried much farther than in common dis- 
course, yet public speakinj^ of any kind must in ever^ 
country bear some proportion to the manner which is 
used in conversation ; and such public entertainments 
could never be relished by a nation whose tones and 
gestures in discourse were as languid as ours. 

The eariy language of men being entirely composed 
of words descriptive of sensible objects became of ne- 
cessity extremely metaphorical. For, to signify anv 
desire or passion, or any act or feeling of tlie mind, 
thev had no fixed expression which was appropriated 
to that pujrpose ; but were obliged to paint the emotion 
or passion, which they felt, by cdluding to those sensi- 
ble objects which had most connexion with it, and 
which could render it in some degree visible to others. 

But it was not necessity alona, that gave rise to this 
pictu red style. In the infanc v of all societies, fear and 
surprise, wonder and astonishment, are the most fre- 
quent passions of men. Their language will necessa- 
rily be affeeted by this cliaracter of their minds. They 
will be disposed to paint ever^ thin^ in the strongest 
colours. £ven the manner, in which the first tnbea 
of men uttered their words, had considerable influence 
on their style. Wherever strong exclamations, tones, 
atid gestures are connected with conversation, the ima- 
gination is always more exercised; a greater eflfort 
of fancy and passion is excited. Thus the fancjr, being 
kept awake and rendered more sprightly by this mode 
of vi^tcrance, operates upon style, and gives it addi- 
tional life and spirit 

As one proof among many, which might be pro- 
duced of the truth of these observations, we shall 
transcribe a speech from Colden's History of the five 
Indian nations, which was delivered by their chiefs^ 
when entering on a treaty of peace with us, in the 
following language. " We are happy in having 
buried under ground the red axe. that has so ofteu 
been dyed in the blood of our brethren. Now in this 
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fort we inter the axe, and plant the tree of peace. 

, We plant a tree, whose top wilj reach the sun ; and 
its branches sfjread abroaa so, that it shall be seen 
afar ofi'. May its growth never be stifled and choked ; 
but may it shade both your country and ours with its 
leaves ! Let us make fast its roots, and extend them 
to the utmost of your colonies. If the French should 
come, to shake this tree, we should know it by the 
motion of its roots reaching into our country. May 
the Great Spirit allow us to rest in tranquillity upon, 
our mats, and never again dig up the axe to cut down 
the tree of peace! Let the earth be trodden hard over 
it, where it iies buried. Let^a strong stream run 
under the pit, to wash the evil away out of our sight 

. and remembrance. The fire, that nath long burned 
in Albany, is extinguished. The bloody bed is wash- 
ed cle^n, and the tears are wiped from our eyes. We 
now renew the covenant cham of friendship. Let it 
be kept bright and clean as silver, and not suffered to 
contract any rust. Let not any one pull away his 
arm from it." 

As language in its progress grew more copious, it 
gradually lost that figurative style, which was its 
early character. The vehement manner of speaking 
by tones and gestures became less common. Instead 
of poets, philosophers became the instructers of men; 
and in tneir reasoning on all subjects, introduced that 
plainer and more simple style of composition which 
we now call prose. Thus the ancient metaphorical 
and poetical dress of language was at length laid 
aside in the intercourse of men, and reserved/ for 
those occasions only, on which ornament was pro- 
tessedly studied. 

How may we form an idea of the origin of language 7 

What is said of mankind in their rude state 7 

Was speech necessary previously to the formation of 8(K 
cictyl 

Could language be invented before society was formed 7 

What inference is then drawn? 

If language ifl of divine origin, was a perfect system pro- 
bably given to man 7 

How couid men, before the invention of language, commu- 
nicate with each other ? 
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What were the elements of speech 7 

How did men invent wordi 1 

What objects were easily imitated by sound 1 

Mention some instances. 

Where docs this analogy fail 1 

Can this analogy be traced throughout any modem lan- 
guage 7 

What are words as we now use them 7 

What mode of speaking came rvezt afler the invention of 
interjections 7 , 

Was this mode of speaking continued 7 

What is said of the declamation of the Greek and lioznnn 
orators 7 

Is the same true of gesture 7 

How would Roscius appear to us 7 

We«B the Bpeakmg and acti»g ever separated 7 

What was the favourite entertainment of the Augustan age7 

Why was^he early language of men metaphorical ? 

What besides necessity, cave rise to metaplwricol language? 

What proof is mentioned 7 

What changes were made in the progress of language 7 



EISE AND PROGRESS OP LANGUAGE AND 
OF WRITING. 

When we examine the order in which words are 
arranged in a sentence, we find a very remarkable 
difference between ancient and modem tongues. 
The consideration of this will serve to unlbld farther 
the genius of language, and to show the causes of 
those alterations it has imdergone in the progress of 
society. 

To conceive distinctly the nature of this alteration, 
we must go back, as before, to the earlupst period of 
language. Let us figure to ourselves a savage be- 
holding some fruit, which he earnestly desires, and 
requests another to give him. Suppose him unac- 
quainted with words, he would strive to make him- 
self understood, by pointing eagerly at the object 
desired, and uttering at tlie same time a passionate 
cry. Supposing him to have acquired words, the 
first word which he would utter, would be the name 
of that^bject He would not express himself accord- 
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ing to our order of construction, "Give me fniit;'' 
, but according to the Latin order, " Fruit give nie " 
" Fructum da mihi," for this plain leaison, that his 
attention was wholly directed toward fruit, the object 
desired. Hence ,we mi^ht conclude a priori, tliat 
this was the order in which words were most com- 
monly arranged in the infancy of language ; • and 
accordingly we find in reality that in this order words 
are arranged iiL most of the ancient tongues, as in 
the Greek and Latin; and it is said likewise in the 
Russian, Sclavonic, Gaelic, arid several American 
tonffues. * 

The modern languages of Europe have adopted a 
different arrangement" ^x)m the ancient. In their 
prose compositions ver} w'ttle variety is admitted in 
the collocation of words ; they are chiefly fixed lo one 
order, which may be called the order of the under- 
standing. They place first in the sentence, the per- 
son, or thing, which speaks or acts : next, its action ; 
and lastly, tne object of its action. Thus an English 
writer, paying a compliment to a great man, would 
say, " It is impossible for me to pass over in silence so 
distinguished' mildness, so singular and unheard of 
clemency, and so uncommon moderation in the exer- 
cise of supreme power." Here is first presented to 
us the person who speaks, "It is impossible for mej" 
next, wiiat the same person is to do, to pass over in 
silence ;" and lastly, the object which excites him to 
action, " the mildness, clemency, and moderation of 
his patron." Cicero, from whbm these words are 
translated, reverses this order. He begins with the 
object ; 'places that first, which was the exciting idea 
in the speaker's mind, and ends with the speaker and 
his action. " Tantam mansuetudineni, tarn inusita- 
tam inaudit^que clementiam,tantumque in summa 
potestate rerum omnium modum, tacitus'iiullo modo 
braeterire i)ossum." Here^it must be observed, the 
Latin order is more animated; the English more 
clear and distinct. 

Our language naturally allows greater liberty for 
transposition and inversion, in poetry, than in prose. 
Even there, however, this liberty is confined within 
narrow fimits, in comparison with the ancient lan- 
gnafi^es. la tliis respect, modern tongues vaiy from 
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each other. The Italian approaches the nearest in 
its character to the ancient transposition ; the English 
has more inversion than the restj ana the French 
has the least of all. 

Writing is an improvement upon speech, and con- 
sequently was posterior to it in order of time. Its 
characters are of two kinds, sighs of things, and 
signs of words. Thus the pictures, hieroglyphics and 
symbols employed by the ancients, were of tne former 
sort; the alphabetical characters, now employed by 
Europeans, of the latter. . i 

Pictures were certainly the first attempt toward 
writing. Mankind in aU ages and in all nations, 
have been prone to imitation. This would soon be 
employed for describing and recording events. Thus 
to sigmfv that one man ^lad kilkia another, they 
painted the figUre of one man lying on the grouna, 
and of another standing by him with a hostile wea- 
pon in his hand. When America was firsf discover- 
ed, this was the only kind of writing with which the 
Mexicans were acquainted. It was however a Very 
imperfect mode of recording facts ; since by pictures 
external events only could he delineated. 

Hieroglyphical characters may be considered as 
the second stage of the art of writing. They con- 
sist of certain symbols, which are made to stand for 
invisible objects, on account of their supposed resem- 
blance to the objects themselves. Thus an eye^ re- 
presented knowledge J and a circle having neither 
beginning nor end, was the symbol of eternity. 
Egjrpt was the country where this kind of writing 
was most studied, and brought into a regular art. 
'By ti^ese characters all the boasted wisdom of their 
priests was conveyed. They pitched upon aniraab 
to be the emblems of moral objects, according to the 
Qualities with which they supposed them to be en- 
dued. Thus imprudence was denominated by a fly ; 
wisdom, by an ant ; and' victory, by a hawk. But 
this sort of writing was in the highest degree enig^ 
matical and confused ; and consequently a very im- 
perfect vehicle of knowledge. 

S'rom hieroglyphics some nations gradually advan- 
ced to simple arbitrary marks, which stood for objects, 
Ihough without any resemblanceof j^ objects signi- 
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fied. Of this nature tvas tlie writing of the Pcni- 
viaiw. They used smKll corda of ditlerent colours s 
aiKi by knots upon these, of different sizes, and 
variously ranged, they invented signs for communi- 
cating their thoughts to one another. The Chinceo 
at tliis day use written characters of this nature.^ 
They have na alphabet of letters or simple sounds of 
which their words are composed ; but every single 
character, which they use, is expressive of an idea ; 
it is a mark, which signified someone thing or object* 
The' number of these characters must Consequently 
be immense. They are said indeed fo amount to 
seventy thousand. To be perfectly acquainted with 
them is the business of a whole life j which taiust 
have ffreatly retarded among them tlie progress of 
everj^ kind of science. 

It is evident, that the Chinese Characters, like 
hieroglyphics, are signs of things, and not of words. 
For we aVe told, that the Japanese, the Tonquinese, 
and the CorcBans, who speak different laneuagt^s 
from each other, and from the inhabitants of China, 
use, however, the same written characters with them, 
and thus correspond intelligibly ^vith one another in 
writing, though mutualljf ignorant of each other's 
language. Our arithmetical figures, 1, 2. 3, 4. &c. 
are an. example of this sort of writing. They have 
no dependence on words ; each figure represents tlie 
number for which it stands; and consequently is 
equally rmderstood by all nations, who have agreed 
in the use of these figures. 

The first step to remedy the imperfection, the ambi- 
guity, ana the tedioueness of each of the methods of 
communication, which have been mentioned^, was 
the invention of signs, which should stanq. not 
directly for things, but hr words by which things 
were named and distinguished. An alphabet of syl- 
lables seems to have teen invented previously to an 
alphabet of letters. S uch a one is said to be retained 
at this day in Ethiopia and some countries of India. 
But at beet it must have been imperfect and inef- 
fectual; since the number of characters, being very 
-considerable, must have rendered botli reading and 
writing very complex and laborioute. 

To Whom we are indebted for the sublime and w- 
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fined discovery of letters, is not determined. They 
were brouj^ht into Greece by Carlmus, tlie Phoenician, 
who, according to Sir Isaac Newton's Chronology, 
Avas contemporary with king Davids His alphabet 
contained only sixteen lettei-s. The rest were after- 
ward added, according as signs for proper sounds 
were found to be wanting. The Phcenician, Hebrew, 
Oreek, and Roman alphabet? agree so much in the 
figure, nature, and arrangement of the lettere, as 
fimounts to demonstration, that they were derived 
originally from the same source ^ 

The ancient order of Avriting was from the right 
hand to the I'^ft. This method, as appears from some 
v^'ry old inscriptions, prevailed even among . the 
Greeks. They afterwards used to write their lines 
alternately from the ri^ht to the left, and from the 
left to the right. The inscription on the famous Si- 
^ean monument is a specimen of this mode of writing, 
which coh tinned to the days of Solon, the celebrated 
legislator of Athens. At length tlie motion iirom the 
left Imnd to the right, being found more natural and 
tfOftvenient, this order of writing was adopted by all 
Ihe naftions of Europe. 

Writing was first exhibited on pillars and tables of 
frtone ; afterwards on plates of the softer metals. As 
It became more common, the leaves and bark of cer- 
laein trees were used in some countries ; and in others, 
tables of wood, covered with a thin coat of soft wax, 
On whieh the impression was made with a stylus of 
Iron; f*Archm0nt, made of the hides of animals, was 
fen invention of later times. Paper was not invented 
before tne^lbartcenth century. 

What remarkable difference is there between the ancient 

and the modern tongues 7 
iUnstrate this by an example. 

What might we infer a priori with respect to language 7 
What is said of the modem languages of Europe 7 
What order do they observe 1^ 
Which order is most animated 7 , 
Which most clear and distiilct 7' 
What mKxlem language mCiat reseinbles the Latin 1 
What next to the Italian 7 
What least of aU 7 
What l#a kitadfl of characters ore used & writing? 
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What was the first attempt toward writing ? 

Where has this method been used in modem times 'I 

What is the second sta^e of writing ? 

Give some examples of hieroglyphics 1 

How did the Peruvians write! * 

How do the Chinese ? 

What example of this kind in English ? 

How was this imperfection remedied 1 

Who brought letters into Greece ? 

What languages are mentioned as having the same ori- 
gin? 

What was the ancient order of writing ? 

What order succeeded 1 

is the motion Irom left hand to right now universally 
.adopted 7 

Mention the articles on which writing was successive!/ 
exhibited. 

When was paper invented ? 



STRUCTURE OP LANGUAGEv 

The common division of speech into eight pHrtSr 
nounSj pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, preposi-' 
tions. mterjectioiis, and conjunctions, is not very ao' 
curate ; since under the general term of nouns it 
comprehends both substantives and adjectives, which? 
are parts of speech escsentially distinct. Yet, as we 
are most accustomed to this division, and, as logical 
exactness is hot necessary lo our present design, we" 
shall adopt these terms, which habit has made fami-- 
liar to us. 

Substantive -nouns are the foundation of grammar, 
and the mnet ancient part of speech. W nen men 
had advanced beyond simple interjections, or excla- 
niations of passion, and had begun to communicate 
their ideSs to each other, they would be obliged to*^ 
assign names to objects, by which they were sur- 
rounded. Wherever a sava^6 looked, he beheld 
forests and trees. To distinguish each by a separate' 
name wouid have been endless. Their common' 
qualities, such as springing from a root, and bearingT 
branches and leaves, would suggest a generai idea^ 
and a g^en^^ name. The genus, tree, wa^ After'- 
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ward subdivided into its several species of oak, elm, 
iJLsh, &c. upon experieuce and observation. 

otill, however, only general terras were used in 
speecii. For oak, elm, and ash, were names of 
whole classes of objects each of which comprehended 
an immense number of undistinguished individuals. 
Thus, vviien tiie nouns, man, lion, or tree were men- 
tiofied in conversation, it could not be known, which 
niAii, lion, or tree was meant amon^ the multitude, 
comprehended under one name, llence arose a 
very useful contrivance for determining the individual 
object intended, by means of that part of speech call- 
ed the article. In English we have two articles, a 
and the ; a is more general, the more definite. The 
Greeks had but one, which agrees with our definite 
article tke. They supplieil the place of our article a 
by the absence of their article : thus Anthropoa sig- 
nifies a man, o Antkropos, tlie man. The Latins 
had no article ; but in the room of it used the pro- 
nouns hie, ille, iste. This, however, seems a defect 
in their language ; since article^ certainly contribute 
much to perspicuity and precision. 

To perceive the truth of this remark, observe the 
difliigrent imjwrts of thefollowing expressions : " The 
son ef a king, the son of the king, a son of the king's." 
Each of these three phrases has a separate meaning, 
too obvious to be misunderstood. But in Latin, " filius 
regis" is entirely undetermined; it may bear either 
of the three senses mentioned. 

Besides this quality of being defined by the article, 
three affections belong to nouns, number, gender, ana 
case, which deserve to be considered. 

Number, as it makes a noun significant of one or 
more, is singular o;* plural: a distmction found in all 
tongues, which must have been coeval with the origin 
of language, since there were few things which men 
had more frequent necessity of expressing, than the 
distinction between one and more. In the Hebrew; 
Greek, and some otjier ancient languages, we find 
not only a plural, but a dual number; the origin of 
which may very naturally be accounted for, as sepa- 
rate terms of numbering were yet undiscovered, and 
one, t^o. and many, were all, or at least the principal 
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numeral distinctions which men at first had any occa- 
sion to make. 

Gender, which is founded on tlie distinction of the 
two sexes, can with propriety be applied to the namea 
of living creatures only. All other nouns on<?lit to 
be of the neuter gender. Yet in mc^t languages, the 
same distinction is applied to a great number of in- 
animate objects. Thus, in the Latin tongue, ensis, 
a sword, is masculine ; sag^^lta, an arrow, is femi- 
nine ; and this' assignation oi sex to inanimate objects 
often appears entirely capricious. In the Greek and 
Latin, however, all inanimate objects are not dis- 
tributed into masculine and teminine ; but many of 
them are classed, where all ought to be, under the 
neuter gender ; as saxum., a^rock; mare, tiie sea. 
But in the French and Italian tongues, the neuter 
gender is whoUj^ unknown, all their names of inani- 
mate objects being put upon the same footing with 
those of living creatures, and distributed without 
reserve into masculine and feminine. In tlie English 
language, all nouns, literally used, that are not names 
of hving creatures, are neuter ; and ours is, perhaps, 
the only tongue (except the Chinese, which is said 
to resemble it in this particular) in which the dis- 
tinction of gender is phdosophicaily applied. 

Case denotearthe state of relation, which one object 
bears to another, by some variation in the name of 
that object : generall)^ in the final letters,*^ and by some 
languages in the initiaJ. All tongues, however, do 
not a^ree in this mode of expression. Declension is 
used oy the Greek and Latin ; but in the English, 
French and Itahan, it is not found; or, at most, it ex- 
ists in a very imperfect state. These languages 
express the relations of objects by prepositions, which 
are the names of those relations prefixed tojthe names 
of objects. English nouns have no case, except a 
sort of genitive, commonly formed by adding th© 
letter 8 to the noun j as when we say Pgpe's Dun- 
ciad," meaning the Dunciad of Pope. 

Whether the moderns have given beauty or utility 
to language, by the abolition of cases, may perhaps 
be doubted. They have, however, certainly render- 
ed it more simple, b>^ removmg that intiicacy Vhich 
arose from diflerent forms of declension, and from thtt 
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irre^arilies of the several declensions. But in ob- 
taining this simplicity, it must be confessed, we have 
filled language with a multitude of those little words, 
called preposit'jons, which, by perpetually occurring 
in every sentence, encumber speech ; and by render- 
ing it more prolix, enervate its ibrce. The sound of 
modem language is also less agreeable to the ear, be- 
ing deprived of that variety and sweetness, which 
arose from the len^h of words, and the change of 
terminations, occasioned by cases in the Greek and 
Latin. But perhaps the greatest disadvantage occa- 
sioned by the abolition of cases, is the loss of that liber- 
ty of transposition in the arrangement of words, which 
the ancient languages enjoyed. 

Pronouns are the representatives of nouns, and are 
subiect to the same modification of number, gender, 
and case. We may observe, however, that the pro- 
nouns of the first and second person, /and ttiou, have 
no distinction of gender in any lainguage ; for, as they 
always refer to persons present, their sex must be 
known, and theretbre needs not to be marked by their 
pronouns. But, as the third person may be absent, or 
unknown, the distinction of gender there becomes re- 
quisite ; and according^ in Engfish it hath all the 
three genders, he,. she, it. 

Adjectives, as strong, weak, handsome, vffly, are 
the plainest and most simple in that class of words, 
which are termed attributive. They are common to 
all languages, and must have been very earljj^ invent- 
ed ; since obiects could neitlier be distinguished or 
treated of in discourse, before names were assigned to 
their different quahties. 

What is the common division of words 7 

What fault is mentioned 7 

What parts of speech were invented next after interjectionB 1 

How were nouns invented 7 

Were names also given to individuals 7 

What contrivance arose for determining indiyidualfl ? 

ilow many articles have the English 7 

^ow many the Greeks 7 

Have the Latins any article 7 

What substitute is used 7 

What three affections besides belong to noune 1 -<s 

What is number? \^ 
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U it fijund in all tongues 1 

What lanfuages have a dual number 1 

To what can gender be applied with propriety 1 

Is this the case in all languas^es 7 ^ 

What ia said of the Greek and Latin languages ? 

How many genders have the French and Italian tongues ^ 

How is the English language with respect to gender 1 

What does case denote 1 ' 

Are all tpngues alike in this respect? 

What languages use declension ? 

In what languages is it very imnerfecti 

What case have English nouns 7 

What advantages have modern languages gained? 

What inconvenience has arisen 1 

What are pronouns'? 

What pronouns have no distinction of gender 1 

What IS said of the tliii'd person 7 

What are adjectives 7 

What is said of them ? 



STRUCTURE OP LANGUAGE.— ENGLISH 
TONGUE. 

Op all the parts of speech, verbs are by far the most 
complex and useful. From their importance we may 
justly conclude, that they were coeval with the origin 
of Isuiguage ; though a long time must have been re- 
quisite to rear them up to that accuracy which they 
now possess. 

The tenses were contrived to mark the several dis- 
tinctions of time. We commonly think of no more 
than its three great divisions, the past, the present, 
and the future ; and we might suppose that, if verbs 
had been so contrived as merely to express these, no 
^ I more was necessary. But language proceeds with 

*9 much greater subtilty. It divides time into its several 

moments; it regards it, as never standing still, but 
always flowing ; things past, as more or less distcint ; 
and things futxire, a» more or less remote by diHierent 
gradations. Hence the variety of tenses in almost 
every language. 
The present may indeed be always regarded as one 
point, which admits no variety; "I am,'^ 
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" *Mw." Bat it is not so witii the past. Even the poor- 
est language has two or three tenses to express its ysi* 
rieties. Ours has four. 1. A past action may be repre- 
sented as unfinishe<l, by the imperfect tense ; " I waa 
walking, amhulabam?^ 2. As nnishe I, by the perfect 
tense; I have waikell." 3. As finish^a some time 
since, the particular time being left undetermhied ; 
*' I walked, ambulavi ,;" this is whal grammarians 
call an aorist or indefinite past. 4. As fmished before 
something^ else, wliich isvalso past. This is the plus- 
quam perfect ; " I had walked, ambfdaveram, I had 
walked before you called upon me." Our language, 
we must perceive with pleasure, has an advantage 
over .the Latio, which has only three variations of 
past time. 

The varieties in future time are two : a simple or 
indefinite future ; " 1 shall walk, ambulabo ;" and a 
future having reference to something else, which is 
likewise future; " 1 shall ^ave walked, ambulavero\ 
I shall -have walked, before he will pay me o, vidit." 

Besides tenses,* verbs admit the distinction of voices, 
viz. the active and passive ; as, "I love, or, I am 
lored." They admit also the distinction of modes, 
which are intended Jlo express the perceptions ana 
volitions of the mind under different forms. The in- 
dicative mode simply declares a proposition ; " I write, 
I have written." The imperative requires, commands, 
or threatens; "Write thou; let hira write." The 
subjunctive expresses a proposition, under the form of 
a condition, or as suborclinate to something to which 
reference is made ; " I might write ; 1 could write; I 
should write, if the matter were so.". This expres- 
sion of the perceptions and volitions of the mind in so 
many various forms, together with the distinction of 
the three persons, /, thou, and he, constitutes the con- 
jugation of verbs, which makes so great a part of the 
grammar of all languages. 

Conjugation is reckoned most perfect in ibose lan- 
guages, which, by varying the termination or the ini- 
tial syllable of the verb, expresses the greatest number 
of important circumstances without Sie help of aux- 
iliary verbs. In the oriental tongues verbs nave iew 
tenses ; but their modes are so contrived, as to express 
4 ereat variety of circumstances and relations. In 
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the Hebrew, they say in one word, without the aidpf 
an auxiliary, not only, " I taught," but, " I was 
taught ; I caused to teach ; I was caused to teach ; 1 
taught myself." The Greek, which is commonly 
thought to be the most perfect of all languages, is 
very regular and complete in the modes and tenses. 
The Latin, though formed on the same model, is not 
so perfect ; particularly in the passive voice, which 
forms most of the tensep by the aid of the auxiliary 
" sumy In modern European tongues, conjugation 
is very defective. The two great auxiliary verbs, to 
have and to 6e, with those other auxiliaries which we 
use in English, do. shall, wiU^ may, and can^ prefixed 
to a participle^ or to another verb in the infinitive 
mood, supersede in a great measure the different ter- 
minations of the modes and tenses which formed the 
ancient conjugations. 

The other parts of speech, as they admit no vari- 
ation, will require ojily a short discussion. 

Adverbs are for the most part an abridged mode of 
speech, expressing by one word, what might by a cir- 
cumlocution be resolved into two or more words, be- 
longing to other parts of speech. " Here " for instance, 
is the same with ^' in this place." Hence adverbs 
seem to be less necessary, and of later introduction 
into speech, than several other classes of words ; and 
accordingly most of them are derived from other 
words, formerly est£^blished in the language. 

Prepositions and conjunctions serve to express the 
relations which things bear to one another, their mu- 
tual influence, dependence, and coherence ; and so to 
join words together, as to Ibrm intelligible propositions. 
Conjunctions are commonly employed for coBnecting* 
sentences, or members of sentences ; as, andfyOecause^ 
and the like. Prepositions are used for connecting- 
words ; as, of y from, to, &c. The beauty and strength 
of every language depend in a^reat measure on & 
proper use oi conjunctions, prepositions, and those re- 
lative pronouns, which serve the same purpose of con- 
necting difler^nt parts of discourse. 

Having tl\us briefly considered the istnaoture of Ian- 
^age in general, we will now enter more particularly 
into an examination of our own language. 

The English, which was spoken aftef the' Norman 
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conquest, and continues to be spoken now, is a mix- 
tui'e oi' the ancient Saxon, and the Norman French, 
together With such new and ibrei^n words, as com- 
merce and learning have, in a succession of ages, 
gradually introduced. From the influx of* so many 
streams, from> a junction ol* so many dissimilar parts, 
it naturally follows, that the English, like every com- 
pounded language, must be somewhat irregular. We 
cannot expect from it that complete analogy in struc- 
ture which m^y be found in those simpler languages 
which were formed within themselves, and built on 
one foundation. Hence our syntax is short, sinc§ 
there are few marks in the words themselves which 
show their relation to each other, or point out either 
their concordance or their government in a sentence. 
But, if these be disadvantages 'in a compoimd lan- 
guage, ;they are balanced'by the advantages which 
attend k, particularly by the nu nber and variety of 
words by which such a language is commonly en- 
riched. Few languages are rr\ore copious than the 
English, In all grave subjects especially, historical, 
critical, political, and moral, no complaint can justly 
be made of the barrenness of our' tongue. We are 
rich too in the language of poetry ; our poetical style 
differs widely from prose, not with respect to numbers 
only, but in the very words themselves ; which proves 
what a compass and variety of words we can select 
and employ, suited to different occasions. Herein we 
are infiniieiy superior to the French, whose poetical 
language, if it were not distinguished by rhyme, 
would not be known to differ from their ordinary prose. 
Their language, however, surpasses ours in express- 
ing whatever is delicate, gay, and amusing. It is, 
perhaps, the happiest language for conversation in 
the known world: but for tlie higher subjects of com- 
position, the English is justly considered as far supe- 
rior to it. 

The flexibility of a language, or its power of be- 
coming either grave and strong, or easy and flowing, 
or tender and gentle, or pompous and magnificent, as 
occasions require, is a quality of great importance in 
speaking and writing. This depends on die copious- 
ness of a language ;*the different arrangementa of 
which its words arc susceptible ; and the variety ftnd 
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bfeautv of the sounds of its wonis. The Greek po»^ 
sesseii these requisites in a higher degTce tiian any 
other language. It superadded the graceful variety 
^of its (lillereut dialects ; and thereby readily assumed 
every kind of character an autlior could wish, froiri 
the most simple and familiar to the mos: majestic* 
The Latin, tliougli very beautiful, is inferior in thia 
respect to ihe Gieeic. It has more of a fixed charac- 
ter (jf Btateliness and gravity ; and is supported by a 
certain senatorial dignity, of which it is difficult for a 
writer to divest it. Amona* modern tongues, tiie Ita- 
lian possesses much more flexibility than the French : 
and seems to be on the whole the most perfect of all 
the modern dialects which have arisen out of tli© 
ruins of the ancient. Our language, tliough unequal 
to the Italian in Hexibility|is not destitute of a consi-r 
<lerable degree of this quality. Whoever considors 
the diversity of style in some of our best writers, will 
discover in our tongue such a circle of expression* 
such a power of accommodation to the various tastes 
ol' men, as redounds n^uch to its honovir. 

Our language has been l^ought to be very deficient 
in harmony of sound; yet the melody of its vereifica-r 
tion, its power of supporting poetical numbers, without 
the assistance of rhyme, is a sufficient proof, that it 
is far from being unharmonious. Even the hissing 
sound, of which it has been accused, obtains less fre- 
quently than has been suspected. For in many words, 
and in the final syllables especially, the letter s has 
the aound of ^, which is one of tlie sounds on which 
the ear rests with pleasure ; as in /ww, thesey loves^ 
Aea7*s,&c. 

It must howcN^er be admitted, that smoothness is 
not the distinguishing property ol the English tongue, 
Strength and expressiveness, rather than grace and 
melody, constitute its character. It possesses also the 
pi-or^erty of being the most simple of all the European 
dialects in its form and construction. It is free from 
the intricacy of cases, declensions, modes, and tenses. 
Its words are subject to fewer variations from tiieir 
original form, than those of any other language. Its 
nouns have no distinction of gender, except what is 
maxle by nature ; and but one variation in case. Its 
adjectives admit no change, except what expres^ee 
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the degree of comparison. Its verbs, instead of the 
varieties of ancient conjugation, admit only four or 
five changes in termmation. A few prepositions and 
auxiliary verbs effect all the purposes of significantfy ; 
while the principal words for the most pait preserve 
their form unaltered. Hence our language acquires 
ft simplicity and facility, which are the cause of its 
bein^ frequently written and spoken with inaccuracy. 
We imai^ine that a competent skill in it may be ac- 
quired without any study ; and that in a syntax so 
narrow and limited as oure, there is nothing which 
requires attention. But the fundamental rules of syn- 
tax are common to the English and to the ancient 
tongues ; and regard to them is absolutely requisite 
for writing or speaking with propriety. 

Whatever be the advantages or defects of our lan- 
guage, it certainly deserves, in the highest degree, 
pur study and attention. The Greeks and Romans, 
in the meridian of their §lory, bestowed the highest 
Cultivation on their respective lang uages. T he French 
Imd Italians have employed much study upon theirs ; 
and their example is worthy of imitation. . For, wiiat- 
tver knowledge may be gained by the study of other 
languages, it can never be communicated with ad- 
Vantage, unless by those who can write and speak 
Iheir own language witli propriety. Let the matter 
of an author re ever so good and useful, hi^ comiwsi- 
tions will always suffier in thci public esteem, if his ex- 
pression be deiicient in purity or propriety. At the 
same time, the attainment of a correct and elegant 
Btyle is an object whicih demands application and la- 
bour. If any one suppose he can catch it merely by 
the ear, or acquire it by a hasty perusal of some good 
authors, he wdl be much disappointed. The niany 
grammatical errors, the many impure expressions, 
which-are found in authors who are far from being 
contemptible, demonstrate, th^at a careful ^ud)rof our 
language is previously requisite for wrifting it with 
pTopriety, purity, Euid elegance. ^ 

What parts of speech are most useful 7 

For what were teitises contrived 7 

What are th© common divisions of time? 

How does language divide time 7 ' * 
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What is said of the present ? 

How many past teases has the Enghshi 

pCBcribe them. 

How many future tenses 1 

Describe them. 

How many voices have verbs ? 

How many modes 1 

Describe them. 

What constitutes the conjugation of a verb 7 

Where is conjugation most perfect 1 

What is said of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin? 

How are the conjugaeions formed in the EunfpemA Um^ 

ffuages'J 
What are adverbs! 

Were they invented at an early period 7 
What ofli'ce have prepositionfif and conjunctions ? 
What are conjunctions! ■ 

What are prepogitions 7 

In what does the beauty of language (lepend 7 ' 
What is the*jorigin of the English lan^tiagtt 7 ^ 

What follows from this 7 

What are the advantages of a com^^otmd language? 
For what subjects is the English language well suited V 
How does it compare with the French language 7 
What is meant by the flexibility^ of a language 7 
What language excels in flexibility 7 
What is ^aid of the Latin 7 
What of modem tongues 7 

What is said of our language in point of flexibility? . . 
What is said of the harmony of trie English language? 
What is the distinguishing property of the Elnglish lan^ 

ffuage 7 
\Wiat other advantttges'-has' it! 



STYLE, PERSPICUITY, AND PRECISION. " 

I - • 

StyLe is the peculiar manner' in which a man ex- " 
presses his thoughts by words. It is a picture of the 
ideas in Ms mind, and of the^order in which they there 
exist. 

The qualities of agW)d style may be ranged under 
t!m> heaos, perspicuity and ornament. It will readily 
be admitted, thatperspicuitvis the fundamental quality 
•Cag^oodstyle. Without this the bri^ktestomaixientA*-^ 
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only glimmer thitni^h the dark, and perplex instep of 
pleasing the reader. If we be lorced to follow a writer 
with much care ; to pause, and to read over liis sen- 
tences a second time, in order to understand them fully, 
he will not please us long. Men are too indolent to 
relish so much labour. Though they may pretend to 
admire an autlior's depth, after thej^ have discovered 
his meaning, they will seldom be inclined to look a 
second time into his book. 

- Perspicuity requireis attention, first to single words 
and phrases, and then to the construction of sentences. 
When considered with respect to words and phrases, 
it requires these three qualities, purity, propriety, and 
precision, 

Puritjr and propriety of language are often used in- 
discrimmately for each other; and indeed they are 
wry nearly allied. A distinction,- however, obtains 
between them. Purity is the use of such words and 
constructions as belong to the idiom of a particular 
lan^age, in opposition to words and phrases, which 
are imported from other languages, ot which are ob- 
solete, or newly coined, or employed without proper 
authority. Propriety is the choice of such words, as 
the best and most estabHshed usage has appropriated 
to those idea^, which we intend to express by them. 
It implies a cbrrect and happy application of them, in 
opposition to vulgar, or low expressions, Euid to words 
and phrases Ibss significant of the ideas we intend to 
convey. Style may be pure^ that is^ it may be strictly 
English without Scotticisma^rGralhcisms,orungrani- 
matical expressions of any kind, and yet be deficient 
in propriety. The -words may be illy selected ; ndt 
adapted to the si^ect, nor fhlly expressive oCthe au»- 
tbors meaning. He took them indeed from the generai 
mass of English words ; but his choice was made with- 
out skilL But style cannot be proper without beiny 
pore J it is the union of purit/ and propriety, whicE 
renders it graceful and perspicuous. 

The exact meaning of precisian may be learnt from 
the etymology of the word. It is derived from "nrce- 
cidere,^^ to cut off; and signifies retrcaiehinff au su- 
perfluities, and pruning the expression in sucn a mao- 
ner, as to exhibit neither more ncff tea^lhan the ideaf 

iDteDded tb be coAireyed* 
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Wordfl, employed to express ideas, may be faulty 
in three respects. They may either not express the 
ideas which the author means, but some others which 
are only related j or they may express those ideas, but 
not completely ; or tliey may express them together 
with something more than he intends. Precision is 
opposed to these three faults ; but particularly to the 
last, into which feeble writers are very apt to falL 
They employ a multitude of words, to make them- 
selves understood, as tbey think, more distinctly ; but 
they only confound the reader. The image as they 
place it before you, is hlways seen double. When an 
author tells us of his hero's cowro^^e, in the day of bat- 
tle ; the expression is precise, and we understand it 
fully. But if, from a desire of nmhiplying words, he 
praise his courage, and fortitttde; at the moment he 
joins these words together^ our ided begins to waver. 
He intends to express one quality more strongly ; but' 
he is in fact expressing two. Courage resists danger, 
fortitude supports pain. The occasion of exertm^. 
these qualities are different ; and being led to think of 
both together, when only one of them should engage 
attention, our view is rendered unsteady, and our 
conception of the object indistinct 

Th0 great source of a loose style, the opposite of 
precision^ is the injudicious use of words, called syno- 
nymous; BcQ-rcely in any language are there two 
words that convey precisely the same idea; and a 
person perfectly acquainted with the propriety of the 
language, will always be able to observe something, 
by whiwi they are distinguished. In our language 
many instances may be given of difference in meaning 
fi^pong words, reputed synonymous ; and, as the sub- 
ject is important, we shall point out a few of them. 

Sfurprtsedj dstonished, amazed^ confounded. We 
are surprised at what is new or unexi^ected ; we are 
astonished at what is vast or great ; we are amazed 
at what is incomprehensible ; we are confounded by 
what is shocking or terrible. 

Pride, vanity. Pride makes us esteem ourselves j 
. ' vanity makes us desire the esteem of otlxers. 

Haughtiness, disdain. Haughtiness is founded 
C|i a high opimor\of ourselves ; disdain on alow opin- 
ion of others. 
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To weary, tafoHgue, Continuance of the same 
thing wearies us; labour fatigues us. A man is 
wearied bv standing ; he is' fatigued by walking. 

To abhor, to detest. To abhor imports simply 
Ftrong dislike ; to detest imports likewise strong ais- 
approbation. We abhor being in debt; we detest 
treachery. 

To invent, to discover. We invent things which 
are new ; we discover what was hidden. Galilaeo 
invented the telescope ; Harvey discovered the circu- 
lation of the blood. 

Kiitire, complete, A thing is entire, when it wants 
none of its parts ; complete, when it wants none ol 
the appendages which belong to it. A man may oc- 
cupy an entire house, though he have not one com- 
plete apartment. 

Enough, sufficient. Enough relates to the quantity 
which we wish to have of a thing. Sufficient relates 
to the use that is to be made of it. Hence enough 
commonly signifies a greater quantity than sufficient 
does. The covetous man never has enough, though 
he hfiis what is sufficient for nature. 

These are a few among many instances of words 
in our language, which by careless writers are apt to 
be mistaken lor synonymous. The more the distinc- 
tion in the meaning of such words is regarded, the 
more accurately and forcibly shall we speak and 
write. 

What is style 7 

Under what two heads are the qualities of a good style ar- 
ranged ? 

Why is perspicuity important % 

What does it require I 

Wliat is purity of sty'.e 1 

What is propriety ? ' 

Can style be pure, and yet be improper T 

Can it be proper without being pure 1 

What is the meaning of the word precision 7 

In how many ways may words be taulty ? 

Mention an matance of the last. ; 

WJiat is the great source of a loose style ? ; 

Are there any'two words in English strictly synonymous T / 

How do surprised, astonished^ amazed^ and confound^ / 
differ ? 



/ 
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How dopridsy and vanity differ T 
■ Haughiiness and disdain? 

To loeary and t9 faHgve ? 

— — — 7V> abhor and to detent ? 

• To invent and to discover? 
• Entire and complete ? 
Enough and sufficient 7 



STRUCTURE OP SENTENCEfi. 

A PROPER construction of sentences is of such impor- 
tance in every species of composition, that we cannot 
be too strict or minute in our attention to it. For, 
whatever be the subject, if the sentences be construct- 
ed in a clumsy, perplexed, or feeble manner, the 
work cannot be read with pleasure, nor even with 
profit. But by ^attention to the rules, which relate 
to this part of st3^1e, we acquire the habit of express- 
ing ourselviBs with perspicuity and elegance ; and, if 
a disorder happen to arise in some of our sentences, 
we immediately see where it lies, and are able to rec* 
tifv it. 

The properties most essential to a perfect sen- 
tence are the four following : — 1, Clearness. 2. tJnity. 
3. Strength. 4. Harmony. 

Ambiguity is opposed to clearness, and arises from 
two causes : either from a wrong choice of words, or 
a wrong collocation of them. O f the choice of wordsj 
as far as regards perspicuity, we have already spoken. 
Of the collocation of them we are now to treat. From 
the nature of our language, a capital rule in the ar- 
rangement of our sentences is, that words or members 
most nearly related, should be placed as near to each 
^ other as possible, that their mutual relation may clear- 
ly appear. This rule is frequentl)^ neglected eyen by 
good writers. A few instances will show both its im- 
portance and application. 

In the position of adverbs, which are used to qualify 

the signification of something which either precedes 

> or follows them, a good deal oT nicety is to be observed. 



\ 
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" By great aess," says Addison, " I do not only mean 
the bulk of anV single object, but the largeness of a 
whole view." Here the place of the adverb only makes 
it limit the. verb m£an. " I do not only mean. The 
question may then be asked, what does he more than 
mean 1 Had it been placed after bulk, still it would 
have been wrong, for it might then be asked, what is 
meant beside the bulk ? Is it the colour or any other ' 
property ? Its proper place is after the word ob;ject : 
" By greatness 1 do not mean the bulk of any smgle 
object only ;" for then, when it is asked, what does ne 
mean more than the bulk of a single object ? the an- 
swer comes out precisely as the author intends, " the 
largeness of a whole view." " Theism," says Lord 
Shaftesbury, " can only be opposed to polytheism or 
atheism." It may be asked then, is theism capable of 
nothing else except being opposed to polytheism or 
atheism? This is what the words literally mean 
through the improper collocation of only. He ought 
to have said, "Theism can be. opposed only to poly- 
theism or atheism." Inaccuracies of this kind occasion 
little ambiguity in common discourse, because the tone 
and emphasis, used by the speaker, generally make the 
meaning perspicuous. But in writing, where a per- 
son speaks to the eye, he ought to be more accurate j 
and so to connect adverbs with the words they qualify, 
that his meaning cannot be mistaken on the first in- 
spection. 

When a circumstance is interposed in the middle of 
a sentence, it sometimes requires attention to place it 
in such manner as to divest it of all ambiguity. . For 
instance, " Are these designs," says Lor^ Bolin^broke, 
" which any man, who is born a Briton, m any circum- 
stances, in any situation, ou^ht to be ashamed or aTraid 
to avow ?" Here we are in doubt whether the phrases, 
" in a7iy circumstances , in any sitvMion,^^ be con- 
• nected with " a man born in Britain ;" or with that 
man's " avowing his designs." If the latter, as seems 
most likely, was intended to be the meaning, the ar- 
rangement ought to be this, " are these designs, which 
any man, who is born a Briton, oUght to be ai>hamed 
or afraid in any circumstances, in any situation ta 
avow?" 
Still more attention is requisite to a proper disposi* 
6* 
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tionof the relative pronouns, wJio, whichy wJiat, whose; 
and all those particles, which express the connexion of 
the parts of speech. As all reasoning depends upon 
this connexion, we cannot be too accurate with regard 
to it A small error may obscure the meaning of a 
whole sentence ; and even where the meaning is ai)- 
parent, yet if thede relatives be misplaced, we always 
find something awkward and diqointed in the struc- 
ture of the period. The following passage in Bishop 
Sherlock's sermons, will exemplify these observations: 
"It is folly to nretend to ^rm ourselves against the 
accidents of life, by heaping up treasures, which no- 
thing can protect us against but the good providence 
of our Heavenly Father." Which grammatically re- 
fers to the immediately preceding noun, which here 
is " treasures j" and this would convert the whole pe- 
riod into nonsense. The sentence should have been 
thus constructed : " It is folly to pretend, by heaping 
up treasures to arm ourselves against the accidents of 
life, against which, nothing can protect us but the 
good providence of bur Heavenly Father." 

We now procefed to the second quality of a well ar- 
ranged sentence, which we termed its unity. This 
is a capital property. The very nature of a sentence 
implies one proposition to be expressed. It may con- 
sist of parts ; but these parts must be so closely bound 
together, as to make an impression of one object only 
upon the mind. 

To preserve this unity, we must first observe, that 
during the course of the sentence^e subject should 
be changed as little as possible. There is generally 
in every sentence some person or thin^, which is the 
g;ov€mmg word. This should be continued so, if pos- 
sible, from the beginning to the end of it. Should a 
man express himself in tnis manner ; " After we came 
to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was saluted 
by all my friends. Who received me with the greatest 
Jundness." Though the objects in this sentence are 
sufficiently connected, yet, by fehifting so often the 
subject and the person, me, they, /, and icAo, they ap- 
pear in so disunited a view, that the sense and con- 
nexion are nearly lost. The sentence is restored to 
its proper unity by constructii^ it thus ; " Haying 
come to anchor, they put me on shore, whtrt I Wai 
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«aluted by all my friends, who received me wkh tlit 
greatest Kindness." 

The second rule is^ never crowd into one sentence 
ideas, which have so little connexion, that they might 
well be divided into two or more sentences. Vi3a- 
tion of this rule never fails to displease a reader. Its 
effect indeed is so disg^usting, that of the two it is the 
safest Extreme, to err rather by too many short sen- 
tences, than by one that is overloaded and confused* 
The following sentence from a translation of Plutaft^h 
Witt* justify this opinion: "Their march," says the 
author, speaking of the Greeks, " was through an un- 
cultivated country, whose savage inhabitants fared 
hardly, having no other riches than a l)reed of lean 
sheeih whose nesh was rank and unsavoury, by rea- 
son of their contin»allv feeding upon sea-firfi." Here 
the subject is repea*edly,chanff«d. The march of the 
Greeks, the description oi the inhabitants through 
whose country they passed, the account of their sheep, 
and the reason of £heir sheep being disagreeable food, 
make a jumble of objects slighjtly relatedto eabh other, 
wluch the reader cannot 4irit&C)«t considerable difficulty 
comprehend in one view. 

The third rule for preserving theimjty of a Sentence 
18, keep clear of parentheses in the middle of it. These 
may on some occasions have a spirited appearance, 
as prompted by a oertusdn vi<racity of thought, which 
«an glance happily aside, as it is gomg along. But 
in general their meet is extremely baa^ being a per^ 
plexed method of disposing of some thouj^ht, which a 
writer has not art enough to introduce in its proper 
place. It is needless to produce any instances, as they 
occur so freauently among incorrect writers. 

The fourth rule for the unity of a sentence is. brmg 
it to a full and perfect close, tt needs not to be ob- 
served, that an unfinished sentence is no sentence tvith 
respect to grammar. But sentences often occur, whl6li 
are more than finished. When we have amved at 
what we expected to be the eonelusion ; when we aro 
come to the word, on which the mind is natvouUv led 
to rest; unexpectedly some 'Circumstance is added^ 
which oiight to have oeen cmiitted, or disposed of else- 
where. Thus, for instance, in the following senteiiM 
from Sir William T«mple, th« adjectian to tiw mtk- 
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tenee is entirely ibreign to it. Speaking of Bnrnet'» 
Theory of the Earth, and Fontenelle'^^ Plurality of 
Worms; "The first," says he, "could not end his 
learned treatise without a'panegyric of modern learn- 
ing in comparison of the ancient ; and the other falls 
BO grossly into the censure of the old poetry, and pre- 
ference of the new, that I could not read either of these 
strains without some indignation ; which no quality 
amonffmen is so apt to raise in me, as self-sufficien- 
cy." xhe word indignation" concludes the sen- 
tence ; for the last member is added after the prop^ 
close. 

What properties ore most essential to a perfect sentence? 
What 18 a capital rule v/ith respect to clearneBS ? 
Give an example. 

What instance from Lord Bolingbroke ? 
What is said of the words trAo, whichy <f*. 7 
Mention an example. 

What is the firgt rule for preserving the unity of a sen- 
tence? 
What instance, and how corrected ? 
What is the second rule ? 
Mention an instance. 
Whati^ the third rule? 
What is the fourth rule I 
What example 1 
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Wi; now i>roceed to the third Quality of 51 correct 
sentence^ which we termed strengtk By this is meant 
such a disposition of the several words and members, 
a« will exhibit thb sense to ihe best advantage; as 
will render tJie impression, which the period is intend- 
,ed to make, most tuU and complete ; and give every 
word and every member its due weight and force. 
To the production of this effect, perspicuity and unity 
arc absolutely necessary ; but more is requisite. For 
a sentence may be clear ; it may also be compact, or 
have the requisite unity ; and yet, b^' some unfavour- 
able circumstance in the structure, it may fail in that 
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strength or liveliness ol* impression^ which a more 
happy collocation would pro&ce. 

The firet rule for promoting the streng^ of a sen* 
tence is, take from it all redundant words. Whatever 
can be easily supplied in the mind, is better omitted 
in the expression ; thus, '' content with deservinff a 
triumph, he refused the honour of it," is better than 
" being content with deserving a triumph, he refused 
the honour of it'' It is one of the most useful exercises 
on reviewing what we have written, to contract that 
circuitous mode of ex)>ression, and to cut off those use- 
less excrescences, which are usually found in a first 
draught But we must be cautious of pruning so 
closely as tq give a hardness and dryness to the styles 
Some leaves nuist be left to shelter and adorn ^e fruit 

As sentences should be cleared of superfliiouB words, 
«p also of superfluous members. Opposed to this is 
the fault we frequently meet, the last member of a 
period being only a repetition of the ibrmer in a dif- 
ferent dress. For example, speakins of beaut>r. " The 
very first discovery of it," says Adoison, " strikes the 
mind with inward joy, and spreads delight through 
all its faculties. " In this instance, scarcely any thing- 
is added by the second member of the sentence ta 
what was expressed in the first Though the flowinfr 
style of Addison may palliate such negligence, yet it 
is generally true, that language, divested of this pro- 
hxitv, is more strong and beautiful. 

The second rule for promoting the strength of a serf* 
tence is, pay particular attention to the use of copula^ 
iives, relatives, and particles, employed for transitioQ 
and connexion. Some observations on this subject, 
which appear useful, shall be mentioned. 

'What IS termed splitting of particles, or separating 
:a preposition from the noun, which it govehis, is ever 
to be avoided. For example, ''though virtue borrows 
no assistance from, yet it may often oe accompanied 
hy, the advantages of fortune." In such instances wo 
.^nitfer pain from the violent separation of two things^ 
which by nature are closely united. 

The strength of a sentence is much injured by an 
unnecessary multiplication of relative and demonstra* 
live particles. If a writer say, " there is nothing which 
disgusts me soorier; than the empty pomp lao- 
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. je ?" he expresses himself less forcibly than if he 
ad said, " noUiin? disgusts me sooner, than the empty 
pomp of language." T he former mode of expression 
m the introduction of a s'lbject, or in laying down ^ 
proposition, to which particular attention is demanded, 
18 very proper ; but in ordinary discourse the latter m 
lar preferable. 

With regard to the relative, we shall oxAy observe, 
that in conversation and epistolary writing it majr be^ 
omitted ; but in compositions of a serious or digmfied 
kind, it should cx)nstantly be inserted. 

On the copulative particle and, which occurs sc* 
often, several observations are to be made. It is ^• 
dent, that an unnecesssary rei)etition ol it enfeeblea 
style. By omitting it we often make a close connex-i 
ion, a auidker succession of objects, than when it is 
inserted between them. " Veniy vidi, vici,^ expresses 
with more spirit the rapidity of conqueet, than if con- 
necting particles liad been used. When, however, 
we wish to prevent a quick transition from one object 
to another ; and wlien enumerating objects which we 
wish to appear as distinct from each other a^ possible ; 
copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar advan- 
tage. Thus Lord BoHngbroke says with propriety^ 
" such a man might fall a victim to power j but truth, 
and reason, and liberty, would fall wth him." 

The tliird rule for promoting the strength of a sen- 
tience is, dispose of the principal word or words in that 
part of the sentence, where they will make the most 
striking impression. Penipicuity ought first to be stu-^ 
^ied ; and the nature of our language allows no great 
libertv of collocation. In geneml, the important words 
are placed at the beginning of a sentence. Thus Mn 
Adaispn: " The pleasures of the imagination, taken 
in their full extent, are not so gross as those of sense ; 
nor so refined as tliose of the understanding." This 
order seehis to be the most plain and na.tural. Some- 
times, however, when we propose givirig weight to a 
sentence, it is useful to suspend the meaning a little, 
and then to brina it out fully at the close. '^ Th\jjs,^' 
savs Pope, " on whatever side we contemplate Homer, 
what principally strikes us, is his wonderful invention." 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of sen- 
i is, make the membei'b of them go on rising in 
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their importance one above anertber* This kifid of-af- 
rangeroent is called a climax, and is ever regarded 
as a beauty in composition. Why it pleases is suffi- 
cientljf evident. In all thinsfs we love to advance to 
what is more and more beautiful, rather than to fol- 
low a retrograde order. Having viewed some consi- 
tferable object, we cannot without pain descend to an 
inferior circumstance. " Cavendum e*^," says Cluii*- 
tilian, " n« decrescaf. oratio, et fortior subjungcUur 
ijUquid infirmius.^^ A weaker assertion should 
never follow a stronger one ; and when a sentence 
consists of two members, the longest should in ffene- 
ral be the concluding one. Periods, thus divided, are 

S renounced more easily ; and the shortest memb» 
eing placed first, we carry it more readily in our 
memory, as we proceed to the second ^and see the 
connexion of the two more clearly. Thus to say, 
*'When our passions have forsaken us, we flatter 
ourselves^ wijth the belief that we have forsaken 
them," is'both more graceful and more perspicuous, 
than to begin with the longest part of tlie proposition ; 
" We flatter ourselves with the belief that we have 
forsaken our passions, when they have forsaken us." 
The fiftli rule for constructing sentences with 
strength is^ avoid concluding them with an adverb, 
a preix)sition, or any insignificant word. By such 
conclusions, ^yle is always i^neakened and degraded. 
Sometimes, indeed, wliere the stress and significanCy 
rest chiefly upon words of this kind, thej- ought to have 
the principal place allotted^ them. No fault, for ex- 
ample, can be foujid with this sentence of Bolingbroke> 
" In their pros})ei'ity ray frieiids shall never hear of me; 
in their adversity, al vvaj's;" where neter and always, 
being emphatical words, are so placed, as to make a. 
stronff impression. But, when these inferior parte of 
speech are introduced, as circumstances, or as quali- 
fications of more important wordfe, they should always 
be disposed of in the least conspicuous part of tne 
period. 

We should always avoid Concluding a sentence ot 
member with any ol those particles, wliich distingnwh 
the cases of nouns ; as, o/i to^from, withi 6y. Thtrg 
it is much better to say, avarice is a crime, of which 
wi»« men are often, guilty," than to vAy, " avarice ii 
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« eiime, which wise men are often ^ity of." Tbif 
is ft phrafieoloe^y which all cbrrect writers shun. 

A complex verb, compounded of a simple verb and 
a subsequent preposition is also an ungraceful conclu- 
sion of a period ; as bring aboutf clear up, give wer, 
and many others oi'the same kind ; instead of which, 
if a simple verb be employed, it will terminate the 
sentence with more strength. Even the pronoim it, 
especially when joined with some of the prepositions, 
as, with tt^ in it, to it, cannot without violation of grace 
be the conclusion of a sentence. Any phrase, which 
expresses a circumstance only, cannot cx)nclude a sen- 
tence without great inelegance. Circumstances, in- 
dk^, are like unshapely stones in a building, which 
try the skill of an artist, where to place them with the 
least off isnce.' We sh6uld not crowd too many of them 
together; but rather intersperse them in different parts 
oltiie sentence, joined with the principal words on 
which they depend. Thus, for instance, when Dean 
Swift savB, 'Hvhat I had the honour of mentioning to 
your lordship some time ago in conversation, was not 
B new thought ;" these two circumstances, some time 
(tgo and in conversation, which are joined, would 
have been better separated thus ; " what I had the 
honour some time ago ol mentioning to your lordship 
in conversation." 

The sixth and last rale concerning the strength of 
a sentence is this: in the members of it, where two 
things are* compiared or contrasted : where either re- 
semblance or opposition is to be expressed; some re- 
(jsemblanc^ in the language and construetipn ought 
to be observed. The following passage from Pope's 
preface to his Homer, beautifulIy^ exemplifies this rule. 
" Homer was the greater gemus f Tirgif the better 
artist: in the one we admire the man ; in the other 
the work. Homer htfrries us witli a eommanding 
impetuosity; Virgil leads us with an attractive ma- 
jesty. Homer scatters with a generous profusion; 
Virgil bestows with a carefdl magnificence. Homer, 
like the Nile, poims out his riches with a sudden over- 
^w ; Virgil like a river in its banks, with a constant 
stieam. W hen we look upon their machines, Homer 
seems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking 
01jr!inpi]% icattaring lightiuxi8s» and firing tha Imar 
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rvns. y irgil, like the saime power in his benevolenci^o 
jDoanselling with the gods, laying plans for empires, 
.and ordering tie whole creation.'*^ Peripds, thus fion- 
struct^d, when introduced with propriety, and npiltoo 
frequoi>tly refuted, h^ye a sensible bei^uty. Bv^f. if 
such a eonstruction^e .9,imed at in every sentence, it 
betrays into a disagreeable uniformity, and produces 
ja regi)}ar jingle in the period y^l^ch ture^ the eor^ ||n4 
fimmy discovers affectation. 

Wh^t is meant by the strength of ^ senteniqie t 

Are perspicuii^ and unUy sufficient ? 

What is the fir|t rule for promoting the ^ength of f pof 

tence7 ' 

.Give an instate. 

What .pseful exercise if mentioneijl f 
What /ault is lound with the exan^ple from Addison t ' 
Wiua is the second rule ? 
What other fault should be avolde4 1 . 
What is said of the ^ela^iire den^st^tivd^art^lesl 
Whe^ may the i-elative be omitted 1 
When must it be/etaini^^ ^ 
When phould the partiq^e cmd be omifiM^'i 
When jcepeated I ' ' 

What is the third rule foe the strengtl^ ^f a aet^oeef 
.Give a(i example. ' 

What if fhe fourth rule t * 

Give J\n example. 
What is the fitth'rule 1 

Must a sentence ever close i^rith of, tOj fivm>f*(ltc,l 
What ^.s&vji of a complex verb 1 

Can the pronoun it prope»rly ^close a f^ntenoe f '* 

What if the sixth rule I ' 
<<}iye«^«xai]^lde. 



STUUCTCJQJ^ OF 39i^T9NCES.. ^AfWOP^f 

II ATiNO considered deojtenees with ie&^ to HM^ 
meai^iM under the Jheadsof Perspicuity, Wnity, ,ahd 
Stireni^,; we shall ^ow consider the^ji ^Ith T^f^peet 
to l^eir simndy. 
7 
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tn the hanrtoii^ of periods two things are to be con* 
sidered. First, agreeable sound, or modulation in ge- 
neral, without any partieular expreissiou. . Next, the 
fiounds so ordered, as to become expi-essive of the senses 
.The first is the more common ; tiie second the supe- 
rior beauty. 

The beauty 'of musical construction depends upon 
the choice and arrangement of words. Those wortis 
are most pleasing to the ear, wliich are composed of 
smooth and hquid sounds, in which there is a proper 
intermixture of vowels and consonants without too 
many harsh consonants, or too many open vowels in 
succession. Long words are generally more pleasing 
to the ear than monosyllables ; and those are the most 
ritusical, which are hot wholly composed of long 
or short syllables, but of an inte^rmixture of them ; 
svBch as delight, amuse, veUtcity, cdetHty, beautiful^ 
impetuosity. If the words, however, which compose, 
a sentence, l)eever so weik chosei* and harmonious? 
vet, if t hey be upkiifully arranged , the music is entirely 
lotJt. As an instance of a musical sentence, we may 
take tlie following fix>m Mjlton ; " we shall conduct you 
to a hill side, laborious indeed at the first ascent ; mat 
else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects and 
melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of C.>r- 
pheus was notiuiore charming." Every thing in this 
sentence conspires ^o render it harmonious. The 
words are well chosen; ladoiious, smooth, green^ 
goodly, melodious, charming; and so happily ac- 
rangeii, that no alteraliou can be made witliout ia- 
iuring the melody. 

TliCTe are two things on which the music of a sen- 
tence principaBy depends ; these are, the proper dis- 
tribution of the several members of it, and tlie close 
or cadence of the whole. 

First, the distribution of the several members shouM 
be carefully regarded. Whatever is easy to the ob- 
gans of speech is always grateful to the ear. While a 
period' advaaces, the termination of each member 
forms a pause in the pronuncialion ^ and these pauses 
should be BO distributed, as to bear a certain mvei^al 
'proporfJon to each other. This will be best Uluitrated 
ay exainples. *' This discourse concerning the easi- 
ness of dod'8 eommaods* does all along suppose afid 
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acknowledge the di^uitiesof the first entrance upon 
a religious course ; e«cept only in those persons who 

^ve nfid the happiness to be trained up to rdigion by 
the easy and insensible degrees of a pious and virtu- 

I ous education." This sentence is far from being hsar- 
inonioiis ; owing chiefly to this, that there is^but one 
pause in it, by which it is divided into two members; 
each of wliich'is so long, «ls to require a considerable 
stretch of breath in pronouncinff it. On the contrary, 
let us observe the grace of the following passage from 
Sir William Temple, in which he«peakfi sarcastically 
of man. " But, Ood be tiianked, his pride is greater 
than his ignorance ; and, wliat he wants in knowledge, 
he supplies by sutnciency. When he has looked about 
him as far as he can, he concludes there is no more to 
be seen ; when he is at the end of his line, he is at the 
bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot his best, he is 
sure none' ever did, or even can shoot better, or beyond 
it. His own reasori he holds to be the certain mea- 
sure of trt^th; and his own knowled^e,'Df what is pos- 
sible in nature." Here every thing is at once easy to 
the breath, and grateful to the ear. We must how- 
ever observe, that if composition abound with sen- 
tences which have too many rests, and these placed 
at intervals apparently measured and regular, it is 
apt to savour of aflectation. 

The next thing which demands attention, is the 
close or cadence of the period. The only important 
rule, which can here be given, is this, when we aiip at 
dignity or elevation, the sound should increase to tlie 
last ; the longest members of the period, and the full- 
est and most sonorous words, should be resefved for 
the conclusion. As an instance of this, the following 
•sentence of Addison may be ^iyen. "It fills the mind 
with the 4argest variety of ideas; converses with its 
objects at the greatest distance \ and continues the 
longest in actron without being tired or satiated with 
Its proper enjoyments!" Here ever}^ reader must be 
sensible of beauty jn^e just distribution of the pauses, 
and in the manner of rounding the period, and oi 
bringing it to a Cidl and harmonious close. 

It may fee uemarked, that little words in the conclu- 
sion of a sentence are as injurious to melody, as they 
are inconsistent uith sti'ength of expression. A mu- 
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ncaldtee inourlanj^u^e se^ms in general to reqoirel 
dther the last syllable, or th^ last but one, to be alon^ 
syllable. Woros whieh consist chiefly of short svlla^ 
bl^, as CQfUrary, particular, retrospect, seldom 
t^rthinate d sentence hstrmoniously, qnless a previocui « . 
run of long syllables has rendered them phasing to 
thfeear. 

Sentences, however, tehich are so constructed, to 
td make the sotind always swfell towards the end, and 
rest either on the last or pentilt syllable, five a dis^ 
course thfe tone ttt* declamation. If mdod3rbe not vti- 
ried, the tear is soon cloypd with it. Sentences conr 
structed in the same manner, with the pauses at eautd 
intervals, should never succeed eacn other. Short 
sentences must be blended With long imd 6wellin|^ 
ones, to render discourse sprightly as well as magninr 
cent 

We now proceed to trfeat of a highter species of 
harmony ; the sound adapted to the sense. Of this 
we may reraiark two degrees. First, the current of 
sound suited to the tenor of a discoursoi Next, a pe- 
culiar resemblance effected between some object, and 
the eounds that are enlployed in describing it. 

Sounds have in many respects an intimate corres- 

Sondence With our ideas; partly naturttl, partly pro* 
uced by artificial associations. Hence) any modula-^ 
lion of sound continued, stamps on style a certain 
character and expression. Sentences, constructed 
with Ciceronian fulness, excite an idea of what is 
important, magnificent, and sedate. But they suit no 
violent passioni no eager rea6onin£[, no familiar ad- 
dress. * These require meawires bnskerj easier, and 
often more abrupt It were as absurd to write a 
panegyric and an invective in a style of the same 
eadercc, as to set the words of a tender love song to 
tne tune of a warlike march^ 

Besides the general correspondence of the current of 
sound with the current of thought, a more particular 
expression of certain objects by resembling sounds 
may be attempted. .In poetry this resemblance is 
chiefly to be sought. It obtains sometimes, indeed) 
in prose composition, but th«re in an inferior degree* 

The sounds of words may be employed for repre^ 
■enting chiefly three classes of objects ; itflrst, othei^ 
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sounds ; secondly, motions ; aiid thirdly, Uie emotiom 
aAd passions of the luiiid. • 

In most lanffua^i^ess the names of many particular 
sounds are so fortned, as to bear some resemblance of 
the sennd vrhich they signify ; as with us the whisU 
ling of winds, the buzz and hnw. of insects, the kisf 
of serpents, and the crash of falling itimbjer ; iuid ' 
many other ^instances, where the name is plainly 
adapted to the sound it represent*. A remarkable 
eitample of this beauty may be taken from two pas- 
sages in Milton's Paradise Lost • in one of which he 
describes the sound, made by theT>peningof the gateb 
of hell ; in the other, that made by the opening of tlie 

fates of heaven. The contrast'hetween the-tw6jex- 
ibits to greiit advaritage the art of the poet The 
first is the opening of hell's gates:— 



— On a sudden open fly 

With impetuous reooil and jarrinff sound 
The infernal -doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. 

Observe the smoothness of the other :— 



-Heaven opened wide 



Her ever d bring gates, harmonious sound 1 
On golden hinges turning. 

In theseeond place, thesoundof wgrdsis frequentljr 
employed to imitate motion, as it is swift or slow, vi- 
olent or gentle, uniform or interrupted, easy or accom- 
panied with effort. Between sound and motion there 
IS no natural affinity ; yet in the imagination thene is 
a strong one, as is evident from the connexion between 
musie and dancing. The poet can thereloRe gi«e ua 
a lively idea of the kind of motion he wou^d describe, 
by the lielp of sounds which in our imagination cor- 
resixHid with that motion. Long i^ables natumilx 
excite an idea of slow motion.; as xn this line of Vir- 
gil, 

'QQk inter lese ]»agMi ^ brachia tdluat. 

A succession of short syllables gives the Impreoion 
fA a quick motion ; as, 
7» . . 
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Sod fugit interea, fugit irrepambile tempos. 

The works of Homer and Virgil abobnd with iii^^ 
stances of this beauty, which are so often quotbd. and 
80 well known, that it is unnecessary to produce thenu 

The third set of objects, which the sound of words 
is capable of representing, consists of emotions and 
passions of the mind. Between sense and sound thete 
appears to be no natural resemblante. But if the 
arrangement of syliabies b^ their sound alone recall 
one set of ideas more readily than another, and dis- 
pose the mind ibr entering into that affection which 
the poet intends to raise ; such arrangement may with 
propriety be said to resemble the sense. Thus, when 
pleasui-e, joy, and agreeable objects, are described by 
one who feels his subject, the language naturally runs 
in smooth, liquid, and flowing numbers { 

-Namque ipsa deooram 



CeesaH^m nao6 g«netnx^ lumenque mventa 
Purpu^um, et leetDs oculis afflarat noivorei. 

Brisk and lively sensations exact quicker aad xaoire 
animated numbers : 

— JTuvenum manut ettii6at ardeos 
Littus m fieaperium. 

Melancholy and gloomy subjects are niataraliy coftl- 
Dected with slow measures and long words : 

In those deep 'feolitudes and awful cells 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells. 

Abundant instances 6£ this krbd are suggested by ^ 
moderate acquaintance \v\ih good poets, either uicieD^ 
or modern. 

:fiow are sentences conifidered wit|i respect to hannony 7 

What wbrds are most pleMng (0 the ear? ^ 

Is it, sufficient to choose httrmodioui words'? 

;Giye an instance of a musical staitenee. 

What is the first thing on which the melody of a senteiiM 

depends f 
OiTt aoezampls.. 
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"What kttie second f 

"Oive an example, 

.What does a musical close requin^f 

What fault should be avoided ? 

What are the two degrees of the higher species of hatladl^ t 

What three classes of objects may be represented by tne 

sound of words? 
*Give examples of the first. , 

What authors abound in instanced of the second? 
'Give an example of the thirds 



\ 
ORIG^ AND NATURE OP FIGURATIVE 
LANGUA<*E. 

. Figures msiy be desCf ibed to be that language whieh 
is prompted either by the imagination or ];)assioru3. 
They are commonly divided by rhetoricieuas into tWo 
great classes, figures of words and figures of thought. 
The former are comftionly called tropes, and consiet 
in a word's being used to signify something different 
from its original meaning. Hence, if the word be 
changed, Itie figure is destroyed* Thus, for instance,. 
" light ariseth to the uptight in darkness." Here the 
trope consists in " light and darkness," not being taken 
literaiily, but substituted for comfort in adversity ; to 
which conditions of life they are supposed t6 bear som« 
resemblarice. The other class, termed figures of 
thought, supposes t]3(e figure to consist in i\x6 sentiment 
onl;^, while the words are used in their literal senses 
as. in e^ckmations, interrogations, ^apostrophes, ana 
comparisons ; where, though the words Ite varied, or 
translated from one language into another, the sam# 
figure is sftdl preserved> This distinction, however, id 
ofsmall importance, as jwactice cannot bie assisted by 
it ; nor is it always very perspicuous. 

Tropes are derived in part from the barreimess o{ 
language ; but t>rincipally from the influence whicji; 
the uxuiginati6n naspver ail language. The imagim- 
tkm never contemplates any one id^a or object a$ din- 
(Sk and alone ; \^^ a^ accomp^ed by others, whicb> 
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may be considered as its accessorieis. These accesso- 
ries often ooerate more forcibly upon the mind, tlian 
the principal idea itself. They are, perhaps, in their 
nature more agreeable, or more familiar to our con- 
ceptions ; or remind us of a greater variety of impor- " 
itant circumstances. Hence the name of the accessory 
or correspondent idea is substituted; although the 
principal has a proper and well known nameof its own. 
Thus, tor example, when we design to point out the 
period, in which a state enjoyed most reputation or 
glory, we mij^ht easily employ the proper words for 
expressing this ; but as this, in our imaginatioit, is 
, readily connected with the flourishing period of a plant 
or tree, we prefer this correspondent idea, and say, - 
** The Koman empire flourished. most under Aus^us- 
tus." The leader of a faction, is a plain expression ; 
but, because the head is the principal part of the hu- 
man body, and is supposed to direct all the animal 
opeirations ; resting on this resemblance, we say, " Ca- 
tiline was the head of his party." 

We shall now examine why tropes and figjjres con- 
trit^ute to the beauty and grace of style. By them 
language is enriched, and made more copious. Henc6 
words and phrases are multiplied for expressin;°^ all 
sorts of ideas ; for describing even the smallest difier- 
«nces ; the n icest shades and colours of thought ; which 
by proper words alone cannot possibly be expressed. 
Thev sJso give dignity to style, which is degraded by 
the familiarity of common words. Figures have the 
same effect on language, that a rich and splendid ap- 
parel has on a person of ranic and dignity. In prose 
4X>mpositions, assistance of this kind is often reqiiisite ; 
to poetry it is essential To say, "the sim rises," is 
<sommon and trite: but it becomes a magnificent 
image, as expressed by Thomson : 

But yondeneomes the powerful king of day, 
Rejoicing in the cost.— — 

' Figures furnish the pleasure of enjoying two ofajeets,. 
presented at the same time to our view, without con* 
fusion ; the prineiped idea, together with its aocesBonr, 
which givoB lithe %urative appearance. When, hr 
•wunple, instead oP* youth," we say " the morninr 
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of life,'* the fancy is instantly entei^tftined With all the 
t^rresponding circumstances between these two ob- 
jects. At the same instant we behold a certain period 
of human life, and a certain 4ime of the day so con* 
nected, tiiat the imagination pl^s between them with 
delight, and views at once t\^o similar objects with- 
out embarrassment 

Figures are also attended with the additional ad- 
vantage of giving us a more clear and striking view 
of the principal objects, thaw if it were expressed in 
simple terms, and freed from its accessory idea* They 
exhibit the object, on which they are emi>loyed, in a 
jpicturesque form ; they render an abstract conception 
m some degree an object of sense ; they surround it 
With circumstances, which enable tne mind to lay hold 
of it steadily, and to contemplate it fully. By a well 
adapted figure, even conviction is assisted, and a truth 
is impressed upn the mitid with additional liveliness 
alid force. Thus, in the following passage of Dr. 
Youn^, " When we dip too deep in pleasure, we 
always stir a sediment, that renders it impure and 
noxious." When an image presents such a resem- 
blance between a moral and a sensible idea, it serves, 
like an argument from analogy, to enforce what thei 
author advances, and to incite belief. 

All ttopes being founded on the relation which one 
object bears to another, the name of the one may be 
substituted for that of tlie other ; and by this the vi- 
vacity of the idea is generally increased. The rela- 
tion between a cause and its effect, is one of the first 
and most obvious. Hence the cause is sometimes 
figuratively put for tlie eflect. Thus Mr. Addison, 
writing of Italy, says, 

' Blossoms, and fruits, and dowers together riee, 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies. 

Here the " whole year'^ is plainly meant to si^ify 
the productions of the year. The efl'ect is also often 
put for the cause; as "gray hairs** for "old age,"- 
which produces gray hairs: and "shade" for the 
$ '*' trees," which cause the shade. The relaticm be- 
tween the container and the thing contained is so in- 
timate Hifid apparent, as natui:aUy to give rise to tnfj^es^ 
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— -~IUe unp%er hausit 

Spumantem paterem, et pleno se proluit auro^ 

where it is obvious, that the cup and gold Rvp put for 
the liquor, contained ^i the golden cuy^. The namif) 
of a. country is ollen used to signify its inhabitants. 
To pray for the assistance of Heaven is the same with 
praying for the assistance of God, who is in heaven. 
' The relation between a sign and the thing signified 
is another source of tropes. Thus, 

Cedantarma toga ; concedat laurea lingua. 

Hiire ihfi " toga," which is the badsre of the civil pro- 
fessions, and the " laurel," that ormilitary honours, 
.are each of them put for the civil and military cha- 
racters themselves. T ropes, founded on these several 
relations of cause and effect, container and contained, 
sign and thing signified, are called by the name of 
metonymy. • ^ 

When a trope is founded on the relation between 
an antecedent and its consequent, it is called a meta- 
lepsis; as in the Roman phrase '* fuit" or " vixit," to 
signify that one was dead. " Fuit Ilium et inarens 
^toria Teucrum," expresses that the glory of Troy 
IS no more. » 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
whole ; a genus for a specie^, or a species for a genus ; 
the singular number for the plural, or the plural for 
the singular j in general, when any thing less, or any 
tMng more, is put for the precise object meant ; the 
%ure is then termed a syoecdoche. We say, for in- 
^ance, ^* A fleet of so many sail," instead of so many 
*' ships " we frequently use the " head" for the " per- 
son," the " pole" for the " earth," the " waves" for the 
" sea." An attribute is often used for its subject ; 
as, " youth and beauty," for the " young and beauti- 
ful ;" jBLTid sometimes a subject for its attribute. But 
the relation by far the most j&nitful of tropes, is simi- 
. litude, which is the sole foundation of metaphor. 

What are figures 1 
How are th«y divided 7 
What are the former called 7 



Ghne an ezBmple. 
What IS the origin of tropet Y 
On wiuit are ihey founded 1 
Give some examples. 
What ip metonymy 7 
"What 18 meialepsis 1 
What is synecdoche ? 
Give eJtamples. 



• METAPHOR. 

Metaphor is^bunded entirely on the reaemblance 
which one object bears to another. It Ib, therefore, 
nearly allied to simile or comparison : and is indeed a 
comparison in an abridged form. W hen we say of a 
gretit minister, '' he upholds the state, like a pi liar, 
which supports the weight of an edifice," we evidenfr- 
ly make a comparison ; but, when we say of him, he 
is " the pillar of the state," it becomes a met^aphor. 

Of all the figures of si)eech, none approaches -so 
near to painting, as metaphor. It gives light an4 
strength to description; makes intellectual ideas in 
some decree visible, by giving them colour, substance, 
and sensible qualities.. To ))roduce this eftect liow- 
ever, a. delicate hand is requisite ; for by a littlE inac- 
curacy we may introduce confusion, instead of promo- 
ting perspicuity. Several rules, therefore, must be 
given for the proper management of* metaphors. 

The first rule respecting metaphors is, they must 
be suited to the nature of the subject ; neither too 
numerous, nor too gay, nor too elevated for it ; we 
must neither attempt to force the subject by the use 
of them into a degree of elevation not congruous to 
it ,' nor, on the contrary, suffer it to fall below its pro- 
per dignity. Some tnetaphors arc beautiful in poetry, 
which would be unnatural in prose : some are grace- 
ful in orations, which would be highly improper in his- 
torical or philosophical compoeitionw Figures are the 
dress of sentiment. They shooM consequently be 
adapted to the idea^ which they are intended to adorn. 

The second rule raspects tlie choice of objects. 



whence metaphors are to ba drawn. The iSeld foi 
%urative language is very wide. AU nature opens 
her stores, and allows us to collect them wthout re* 
Btraint* But we niust beware of using such illusions 
(s raise in the mind disagreeable, mean, low, or dirty 
ideas. To render a metaphor perfect, it must not 
only be apt, but pleasing : it must entertain ^ wel) 
jBis enlighten, • Dryden, therefore, can hardly escape 
the imputation of s, very unpardonable breach »i der 
licacy, when he observes to the earl of Dors^, tha$ 
" some bad poems carry their owners' marks about 
them I some brand or other op this buttock, or that 
jear: that it is notorious, who are the owners of the 
cattlei." The most pleasing metaphors are derived 
from the frequent occurrences of art and nature, pr 
/rom ih» civil ti-ansactions and customs of mankmdi' 
Thus, how expressive, j^et a^t the same time hdW 
/amili^r, is the image which Otway has put into the 
mouth ot Metellus in hiS play of Cams Marcus, whei^ 
he caUs Sulpicius 

That mad wild bull, whom Warius lets lopse, 
^ On each occUsion, when he'd m^Jce Rome feel him, 
* To toes our laws and liberties in the air. 

In the third place, a metaphor shouU h0 founded 

son a resemblance, which is clear and striking, not fi^r 

fetchecj, nor dilEcult to be discovered. Harsh or forr 

iCed metaphors are always displeasing, because they 

^rplex the reader, -ana instead of luustra^ting the 

;Jhought, render it iikri^^ate^e^d con fueled. Thus, for 

instance, Cowley, ^peaking of his mistress, expresses 

iiimseu in the following forc^ and objure y^Brses* 
» 

Wo to her stubborn heart ; if once mine jcom^ 

Into the self-same room, 

'Twill tear and blow up all within, 

' Like a ^renada sh^t into a magazine. ^ 

Then shall k>ve kee[) the ashes and torn <p«Tt8 

Of both ovir brokiCn hearts ; 

Shall out .of bdth ppe nejir one make ; 

Froi9 her's ihe alloyj from mine the met&l take ; 

JPor of |ier heart he from .the ^mes wiU ^nd 

But little left behind ; 

Mule only will reuxain entire { . 

. K^dKwv.WM there Jtn perllth in (he fire.« . 
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MetaphoM, borrowed from fmy of the sciences, 
«si)ccialiy from particular professions, are alraoet 
■always faulty by their obscurity. 

In the fourth place,- we must never jumble meta- 
phorical and plain language together ; never construct 
a period so that part of it must be understood meta- 
phorically, part literally ; which always produces con- 
fusion. The works of Ossian afford an instance of the 
fault we are now censuring. " Trothal went forth 
with the stream of his peoyle, but they met a jock | 
for Fingal stood unmoved j broken, they rolled back ' 
from his side. Nor did they roll in safety ; the spear 
•of the kin§ pursued their flight." The metaphor at 
the beeinnme is beautiful ; the " stream," the " un- 
tooved rock," the " waves rolling back broken," are 
-expressions in the proper and consistent language of 
figure: but in the end, when we are told, " they did 
not roll in safety, because the spear of the kmg pursued 
their flight," the literal meaning is injudiciously mixe^ 
with the metaphor : they are at the same moment pre- 
sented to us as waves that roll, and as men that may 
he pursued and wounded by a ^pear. 

In the fifth place, take care not to make two differ- 
'ent metaphors meet on the same object. T his, which 
is called mixed metaphor, is one of the grossest abides 
'of tliis figure, Shakspeare's expression, for example, 
"** to take arms against a sea of troubles,^' makes a most 
^unnatural medley, and entirely confounds the imagi- 
liation. More correct writers than Shakspeare, are 
«ometime8 guilty of this error. Mr. Addison sa/s, 
^iltieve is not a smgie view of human nature, which 
isnotmifficient to extinguish the seeds of pride." Here 
a view m unade to extinguish, and to extinguish 
seeds. 

In examining the propriety of metaphors it is a eood 
role to form a picture of them, euid to consider now 
the parts af^e. and what kind of figure the whole 
pnesents, when delineated with« pencil. 

MetaphoriL in the sixth place^jshould not be orowded 
toother on the same object. Though, each of thend 
be distinct, yet, if they be heaped on one another, they 
Xvodnce confusk)!!. The ibllowing^ passage from Ho- 
iriM^ will exfeiBplify this observation : 
6 
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Hotum ex Metello consule civicum 
Bellique causas, ct vitia, et modosi 

L'luumque forfuna, gravesqu© 

Priiicipum amicitias, et arnia 
Nondum expuitiu uncta cruoribuSi 
Penciiloss plenvim opus ales, 

Tractasj et incecHa per ignes 

Suppositos cineri doloso. , 

This passage, though very poetical, is rendered 
harsh and obscure by three distinct metaphors crowd- 
ed together. First, ' arma utxta cmonhus nondum 
expiatis ;" next, " opus plenum periculosce atece ;'^ 
and then, " incedis per ignes suppositos cineri 
doloso?'* 

The last rule concerning metaphors is, they should 
not be too far pursued. For, when tfee resemblance, 
which is the foundation of the figure, is long dwelt 
upon, and carried into ?0\ its minur^e circumstances, 
an allegory is produced instead of a metaphor ; th© 
reader « wearied, and the discourse becomes obscure# 
This is termed straining a metaphor. Dr. Youn^, 
whose imagination was more distinguished by strength 
than delicacy, is often guiltv of running down ni^ 
metaphors. Speaking ol old age, he says, it should 

Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Ot that vast ocean, it raust sail so soon ; 
Aad put goo J works on board; aijd wait the- wind 
That shortly blows ua into worlds unknown. 

The two first lines are uncommonly beautiful ; Jiut 
when he>continue8 the metaphor by "putting good 
works on board, and waiting the wind," it is stramed^ 
and sinks in dignity. 

Having treated of metaphor, we shall conclude this 
chapter with a lew words concerning allegory. 

An allegory is a continued metaphor, as it is the 
representation of one thing by another that resemble* 
it. Thus Prior makes Emma describe her constancy 
to Henry in the fpliowing aUegoricai manner. 

. pid I but purpose to embark with thee 
On the nmooth surface •£« summer's s«a^ . 



/ 
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While gentle zephyrs play with prosperous gales, 
And fortune's favour fills the swelling sails ; 
But would forsake the ship, and make the shore, 
Wlien the winds whistle, and the ^mpests roar ? 

The same niles that were given for metephors, may 
be applied \o allegories, on account of the affinity be- 
tween tiiem. The only material difference, beside 
tJie one beinff short, and the other prolonged, is, that 
a metaphor always explains itself by the words tliat 
are connected with it in their pro|jer and literal mean- 
m^ ; as when we say, " Achilles was a lion ;" *' an able 
nunister is the pillar of the state." Lion and pillar 
are here sufficiently interpreted by the mention of 
Achilles and the miniister, which are joined to them ; 
but an allegory may be allowed to stand less cx)nnect- 
ed with the literal meaning ; the interpretation not 
being so plainly pointed out, out left to our own reflec- 
tion. 

On what is metaphor founded ? 
Give an example. 

Whstt is the first rule for metaphors t 
What is the second rulef for metaphors ? 
Prom whence are the most pleasing metaphors derived ? 
Give an example. 
What is the thii-d rule ? 
Give an example. 
What is the fourth rule t 
» What instance from Ossian 1 
What is the fifth rule? 
G,ive an example. 
What is the sixth rule ? 

What is the last rule ? ' .' 

Give an example. ^, 

What is an allegory t JK 

Are the same rules necessary for an allegory 7 ^ 

Must the allegory be as easily understood as a metap&? 
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HV^PERBOLE. 

Hyperbole coasista in magnifying an object beyond 
Its natural bounds. This figure occurs very frequent- 
ly in all languages, even in common conversation. As 
swift as the wind ; as white as snow ; and our usual 
forms of compliment are in general extravagant hy- 
l)erboles. From habit, however, these exaggerated 
expressions are seldom considered as hyperboncal. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; such as are employed 
in description, or such as are suggested by passion. 
Those are far best which are the effect of pa^ion ; 
since it not only gives rise to the most daring figures, 
but often renders them just and natural. Hence, the 
following passage in Milton, though extremely hyper- 
bolical, contains nothing but what is natural and pro- 
per. It exhibits tlie mind of Satan agitated by rage 
and despair. . 

Me mispirable ! Which way shall 1 fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair 7 
Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell ; 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, 
Slili threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I sufier seems a heaven. 

In simple description hyperboles must be employed 
with more caution. When an earthquake or storm is 
described, or when our imagination Ts carried into the 
midst of a battle, we can bear strong hyperboles with- 
out displeasure. But) when only a woman m grief is 
presented to our view, it is impossible not to be dis- 
gusted with such exaggeration as the following, in 
one of our dramatic poets : 



-I found heron the floor 



In all the storm of grief, yet beautiful, 
"HPouring fortl^ tears at such « lavish rate, 
That were the world on fire, they might have drown*d 
The wrath of heaven, ^uid quench'd the miy^hty ruio. 

This is mere bombast. I' he person herself, who 
laboured under the distracting agitations of grief, 
might be permitted to express herseff in strong hyper- 
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bole ; but tile spectator, who descril^^ her. cannot be 
allowed equal 1 iberty . T he j ust bounoary ol this'figufe 
cannot be ascertai ned by any precise rule. Good seiiae 
and an accurate taste must ascertain the lin^t, beyond 
which, if it pass, it becomes extravagant. 

What is a Hyperbole? ' 
How many kinds are there ? 
Which are best 7 
Give an instance of the latter, a 
, .Why must caution be used in nmple description? 



. ^ ^ _ 

PERSONIFICATION AND APOSTROPHE. . 

We proceed now to those figures, which lie alto- 
gether ni the thought, the words beinff taken in their 
common and literal sense. We shall begin with per- 
sonification, by which life and action are attributed to 
inanimate obiects. All poetry, even in its most humbfe 
form, abouncls in this figure. From prose it is far from 
being excluded ; nay, even in common conversation, 
frequent approaches are made to it. ' When we say, 
the earth thirsts for rain, or the fields smile wim 
plenty ; when ambition is said to be restless, or a dis- , 
ease to be deceitful ; such expressions' show the fa- 
cilitj^ with which the mind can accommodate tiie pro- 
perties of living creatures to things inanimate, or ab- 
stract conceptions. 

There are three difierent de^ree^ of this figure ; 
which it is requisite to distinguish, in order to deter- 
in ine the propriety of its use. T he first is, when some 
of the properties of living creatures are ascribed to 
inanimate objects; the second, when those inanimate 
objects are described as acting like such as have life; 
and the third, when they are exhibited either as speak- 
ing to us, or as listening to what we say to them. 

The first and lowest decree of this figure, which 
consists in^ascribing to inammate o>rject8 some of the 
ouaiities of living creatures, raises the st^le so little, 
that the humblest discourse admita it without anx 

r 
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tforoe. Thus,, "a ragihg; storm, a deceitAxl disease, a 
erael fisaster," are famuiar expressions; This indeed 
is so obscure a degree of personification, that it might 
perhaps be properly classed with simple metaphors, 
•which almost escape our observation. 

The second decree of this figure is, when we repre- 
sent inanimate objects acting Tike those that? have life. 
Here we rise a step higher, and the pereonification 
becomes sensible. According to the nature of the ac* 
lion which we ascribe tf thoee'inanimatfe objects, and 
to the particularity with which we describe it, is the 
strength of the figure. W hen pursued to a consi dera-» 
b^e length, it belongs only to studied harangues; when 
slightly touched, it may be admitted into less elevated 
compositions. Cicero, for example, speaking of the 
cases, where killing a man is lawful m self defence, 
uses the following expressions: " Aliqudndc nobia 
gladius ad occidmdum hominem ab ipsis ponrigiiur 
legibu8?* Here the laws are beautilully personlfi^;^ 
leaching forth their hand, to give us a sword ioC 
ling a man to death. '^ 

\ poetty , personifications of tliis kind are extremely 
.aent, and are indeed the life and soul of it In the 
descriptions of a poet who has a lively fancy, ever;f 
thing is animated. Homer, the father of poetry, is 
remarkable for the use of this figure. W^> P^<^<^i 
darts, rivers, every thing in i^ort, is alive in his wri- 
tings. The same is true of Milton and Shakspeare» 
No personification i^ more striking, or introduced on a 
more proper occasion, than the following of Milton 
upon £ ve's eating the forbidden fruit : 

So laying, her rash hand in eril hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck'd, she ate ; 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of wo^ / 

That ail was lost. 

The tliird and highest degree of this figure is yet to 
bem]Bntioned; when inanimateobjects are represented, 
not only as feeling, and acting, but as speaking to us, 
o(r listeninff. while we address them. This is the 
Jioldest ot^ ail rhetorical figures ; it is the stylejof stronf 
passion only ; and theiefoTe should AeverbeattamjptocC 
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•except when ^e mind is condders^ly heate^ an(} 
B^tated. Milton affords a very beajitiiul example of 
tms figure in tliat moving and tender addi-ess which 
Eve makes to Paradise, immediately before she is 
<xmipeiled to leave it. 

Oj unexpected stroke, worse than of death I 
Mtist X inus leave thee, Paradise 1 Thus leave 
TThee native soil ; these happy walks and shades, 
iFit haunt of gods ; where I had hope to spend 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day, 
Which must be mortal to us both ? O flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation, and my last 
At even, which X bred up witli tender hand 
P^t^m your first opening buds, and gave you namei^ 
Who ROW shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Tour tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount? 

This is the real language of nature and of female 
jrassion. 

In the management of this sort of personification 
^wo rules are tohe, observed. First, never attempt it,. 
Ainless prompted hy strong passions, and never continue 
it wl^en the passion begins to subside. . The second 
rule 18, never personify an object which has not some 
dignity in itself, and which is incapable of making a 
proper figure in the elevation to which we raise it. To 
Address the body of a deceasec^friend is natural ; but 
to address the Clothes which he wore, introduces low 
and degrading ideas. ^ So likewise, addressing the 
several partfe of the hody, as if they were emimated, is 
not agreeable to the dignity of passion. For this reason 
the following passage in Pope's Eloisa to Abeiard is 
liable to censure. 

Dear fatal name, rest ever unreveal'd, 
Nor pass these lips, in holy silence seaPd. 
Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise, 
Where mix'd with 0^x1% his lov'd idea lies ; 
O. write k' not, my hand ; — his name appeaia 
JUready written— blot it out, my tears. 

Here the name of Abeiard is first personified ; which 
as the name of the person often stands for the person 
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himself, is exposed to no objection. Next, Kloisapev- 
sonifies her own heart ; and, as the heart is a dignified 
part of the hamaii frame, and is often put for the mind, 
this also may pass witliout censure. But, when she 
addi esses her hand, and tells it not to write his name, 
this is forced and unnatural. Yet, the figure becomes 
fitdl worse when'she exhorts her teare to blot out what 
her hand had written. The two Ifist lines are indeed 
altogether uasuitable to the tpnderhess which breathes 
through the rest of that inimitable poem. 

Apostrophe, is an address to a real person ; but one 
who is e-ther absent or dead, as if he were present, 
and listening to us. This figure is in boldness a de- 
gree lower than personification ; since it requires less 
effort of imagination to suppose persons present, who . 
are dead or absent, than to animate insensible beings, 
and direct our discourse to them. T hie poems of Ossian 
abound in beautiful instances of this fig;ure. " Weep 
on the rocks of roaring winds, O Maid of Inistore. 
Bend thy fair* head over the waves, thou fairer than 
the ghost of the hills, when it moves in a sun-beam 
at noon over the silence of Morven. He is fallen 1 Thy 
youth is low ; ^ale beneath the sword of Cuchullin." 

What class of figures is now to be considered ? 

What is personitication 7 

What is the fii'^t decree of this figure ? 

Miy it be used in an kinds of discourse? 

What is the second degree ? 

What is said oi" the examples from Cicero ^ 

Are they frequent ? 

Give an instance from Milton. 

What is the third degree 7 

When may it be used 7 

Give an example. 

What two rules mtist be observed in making peraomfici^ 

tions ? 
What fault is found m the example from Pope ? 
What is apostrophe 7 < 

What author makes mcit frequent use of them ? 
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COMPARISON, ANTITHESIS, INTifiRROOATION, 
EXCLAMATION, AND OTHER FIGURES OF 
SPEECH. 

A COMPARISON, or simile, is, when the resemblance 
between two objects is expressed in form, and usually 
pursued more fully than the nature of a metaphor 
admits. As when we say, " The actions of princes 
are like those great rivers, the course of which every 
one beholds, but their springs have been seen by few." 
This short instance will show thatahappv comparison 
is a sort of sparkling ornament, which adds lustre and 
beaiuty to disrx)urse. 

All comparisoi# may be reduced under two heads ; 
explaining and emMlishing' comparisons. For, when 
a writer compares an object with any other thing, it 
always is, or ou^ht to be, with a view to make us un- 
derstand that object more clearly, or to render it more 
pleasing. Even abstract reasoning admits explaining 
comparisons. For instance, the distinction between 
the powers of sense and imagination is, in Mr. Harris's 
Hermes, illustrated by a simile : " As wax," says he, 
" would not be adequate to tlie purpose of signature, if 
it had not the power to retain as well as to receive the 
impression ; the same holds of the soul with respect to 
sense and imagination. Sense is its receptive power, 
and imag:ination its retentive. Had it sense without 
imagination, it would* not be as wax, but as water; 
where, though all impressions be instantly made, yet 
OS soon as they are made, they are lost." In comi>ari- 
sonsof this kind, perspicuity and usefulness are chiefly 
to be studied. 

But embellishingcomparisons arC' those which most 
frequently occur. Resemblance, it bias been observed, 
is the foundation of this figure. Yet resemblance must 
not be taken in too strict a sense for actual simihtude. 
Two objects may raise a train of concordant ideas in 
the mind, though they resemble each other, strictly 
speaking, in nothinff. For exami^le, to describe the 
nature of soft and melancholv music, Ossiansays, " The 
music of Carryl ^um, like the memory of jovs that are 
ptuit, pleasant ana mournful to the soul." This is 
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happy and delicate ; yet no kind of music bears any 
resemblance to the memory of past joys. 

We sIimH now consider when comi)arisons may be 
introiluced <vith propriety. Since tliey are tlie lan- 
ffuaijc of ima.^ifiation, rather than of passion, an au- 
riior can hanfly commit a greater fault than in the 
midst of passion to introduce a simile. Our writers of 
traj?e\lies oHen err in this resi)ecL Thus Addison, in 
his Cato, makes Fortius, just after Lucia had bade 
him farewell for ever, express himself iii a studied 
comparison : 

ThuB o'er the dying lamp the unsteady flame 
HangH quivering on a point, leaps off by fits, 
And falls agaii., as loath to quit its hold. 
Thou must not go ; my soul still ho^rs o*er thee, ^ 
And canH get loose. 

As comparison is not the style of strong passion, so 
whendesigned for embellishment, it is not the language 
of a mind totally unmoved. Being a figure of dignity, 
it always reiiuires some elevation in the subject to make 
it proper. It supposes the imagination to be enlivened, 
though tlie heart is iiot j\gitated by jMission. The lan- 
ffua*'e of simile lies in the middle region between tlie 
higmy pathetic and the very humble style. It is, how- 
ever, a sparkling ornament, and nmst consequently 
dazzle and fatigue, if it recur too often. Similes, even 
in poetry, should be employed with moderation; but 
in prose much more so ; otlierwise the style will become 
t disgustingly luscious, and the ornament lose its beauty 
anil eliect. ^ 

We shall now consider t^e nature of those objects 
from which comparisons should be drawn. 

Ill the first place, tliey must not be drawn from things 
which have too near and obvious a resemblance of t^ie 
object witli which they are cxDmpared. The pleasure 
we receive from the act of comparing, arises from the 
discovery of likenesses among things of different spe- 
cies, where we should not at first sight expect a re- 
semblance. 

But, in tlie second place, as comparisons ought not 
to be founded on hkenesses too obvk|u8, much le^ ought 
.they to be founde^l on those which are too faint and 
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distant. These, instead of assisting, strain the fanc)r 
to comprehend tliem, and throw no light upon tiie 
subject 

In the third place, the object, from which a compa- 
rison is drawn, ouffht never to be an unknown object, 
nor one of which Tew people can have a clear idea. 
Therefore similes, Ibunded on philosophical discove- 
ries, or any tiling with which persons of a particular 
trade only, or a particular profession, are acquainted, 
I)roiluce not their projier effect. They should be drawn 
from those illustrious and noted objects, which most 
readers have either seen, or can strongly conceive. 

In the fourtli place, in comixjsitions of a serious or 
elevated kind, similes should never be drawn from low 
ormean objects. These degrade and vilify ; wherejia . 
similes are generall/ intended to embellish and (lignify. 
Therefore, except m burlesque writings, or wliere an 
object is meant to be degraded, mean* ideas should 
never be. presented. 

ANTiTHESia is fountled on the contrast or op]5o3ition 
of two objects. By contract, objects, opposed to each 
other, appear in a stronger light. Beauty, for instance, 
never appears so charming, as when contrasted with , 
Ugliness. Antithesis, therefore, may, on many occa- 
Bions, be used advantageously, to strengthen the im- 
pi-ession which we propose that any object should make. 
Thus Cicero, in Ms oration for Milo, representing the 
improbability of Milo's designing to take away tlie life 
of Clodius, when everv^ing was unfavourable to such 
a design, after he hail omitted many opportunities of 
etiecting such a purpose, heightens our conviction of 
"tIii8!mprobabilit3fbyaskilfuluseof this figure: " Qttem 
igitui' cum emniuui g-ratia iniefficere noiuit ; huric 
vptmt Xium aliquorum querela 7 Quern jure^ qxtenv 
ioco, qnem tempore^ quern im.pune, non est atistts ; 
kuiic injuria, iniq^to loco, alieno tempore, periciUt) 
. capitis, non,dubitavit occidere ?" Here the antithesis 
is rendered complete by the words and members" of 
the sentence, expressing the contrasted objects, being 
similarly constructed, and made to correspond wita 
each other. 

We must, however: acknowledge that frequent use 
of antkhesis, especially where tne opposition in th» 
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words is nice and quaint, is apt to make style unpiea- 
sing. A maxim or moral saying very properly receives 
this form ; because it is supposed to be the effect of 
meditation, and is designed to be enffraven on the me- 
mory, which recalls it more easily by thie aid of con- 
trasted expressions. But, where several such senten- 
ces succeed each other ; where this is an author's fa*^ 
vourite and prevailing mode of expression, his style i& 
exposed to censure. 

Interrogations and exclamations are passionate 
figures. The literal use of interrogation is to ask a; 
question; but, when men are prompted by passion,, 
whatever they would affirm, or deny with great ear- 
nestness, thev naturally put in' the form of a question ;; 
expressing tnereb/ the firmest confidence of the truth* 
of their own opinion ; and appeaRng to their hearer* 
for the impossibility of the contrary. Thus in scrip- 
ture J " Gfod is not a man. that he snoukl lie ; nor the 
son of man, that he should repent. Hatli he said it T 
And shall he not do it? Hath he spoken it? An J 
sliall he not make it good ?" 

Interrogations may be employed in the prosecution 
of close and earnest reasonings : but exclamations be* 
long only to stronger emotions of the mind ; to surprise, 
anger, loy, grief, and the like. These being natural 
signs of a moved and agitated mind, always, when 
properly employed, make us symi%thize with those 
who use them, and enter into their feelings Nothing, . 
however, haA a worse effect, than freqoent and imsea- 
sonable use of exclamations. Youne, inexperienced^ 
writer««uppose,thatby pouring them forth plenteously,. 
they render their compositions warm jma animated. 
But the contrary follows ; they render them frigid to- 
excess. When an author is always calling uix)n ta^ 
io enter into transports, which he has^id nothing to» 
inspire, he excites ewir disgust and inmgnation. 

Another figure ofspeecn, fit only for animated com- 
position,, is called vision ; when, instead of relating 
flomethinfs that is past, we use the present l^nse, aiM 
4e«cribe U as pcuisijig before our eyes. Thus CioeM^ 
in his fourth oration against Catiline : ** Videorenhn 
mUii hancurbem videre, lucem arbis terrarum atquS 
mrcm omnium g^Uivm^ tubito uno incencHo cor^ 
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cidentum; cerfio animo sepuUa in paffia miseroB 
iUque in sepuUos acervos dvium ; ver$atur mihi 
ante oculoa aepectuit Cethep^ et furor, inifeBtra cfsde 
bacchaiitis?^ This figure ?ias great force when it i» 
well executed, and when it flows from genuine enthu- 
siasm. X^therwise, it shares the same fate with att 
feeble attempts toward passionate figures; that of 
throwing ridicule upon* the author, and leaving the 
reader more cool and uninterested than he was before.- 
The last figure which we shall mention, and which 
is of frequent use among all-public siDeakers, is Cum ax-- 
It consisUyin an artful exaggeration of all the circum- 
stances of some object or action which we wish to place- 
in a strong light. It operates hy a gradual rise of one- 
circumstance above another, till our idea is raised to 
the highest pitch. We shall give an instance oi this- 
figure from a printedt>leading of a celebrated lawyer, 
in a charge to the jury in the case of a woman^ who* 
was accused of murdering her own child, " Gentle- 
men, if one man had any how slain another j. if an 
adversai'y had killed his opposer ; or a woman occti- 
sioned the deatli of her enemy ; even these criminal* 
would have been capitaHy punished by the Cornelias 
law. But, if this guiltless mfant, wIk) cou1c| intake no- 
enemy, had ,been murdered by its own n^rse ; whal 
punisnm^t would not the mother have demanded f 
With what cries and exclamations would she haver 
stunned your ears ? What shall we say, then, when 
a woman, guiUy of homicide j a mother, of &e murder 
of her innocent child^ hath comprised all tho6<» mis^ 
deeds in one single crime ; a crime, in its own nature^ 
detestable ; in a woman prodigious ; in a mother in^ 
credible; and i)erpetrated against (me, whose ag« call' 
ed for compassion ; whose hear relation claimed affec' 
tion ; and whose innoeence deserved the highest fa- 
vour ?" Such regular climaxes, however, though they 
have great beauty, y^t at the same time have the ap« 
pearance of art and study ; and, therefore, though they 
may be admitted inta formal harangues, yet they arv 
not the language of passion^ which seldom )pioceedsbf 
itepssoregolajr. 

Wbat ii a compartton 7 
CHre an example. 
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How roany kiodi are there 7 
Jn exphaining eomparisons what must be studied 7 
May coniporiBons 1^ iiuroduce<l in the midet of paatioaT 
In what region does the language of simile lie? 
What is the first rule rcspccUng comparisons 7 
What the second f 
. What the third T 
What the fourth T 
On what is antithesis founded 7 
What eflect has U t 
May it be used frequently 7 
What is interrogation f 
When may it l^ employed f 
What is the effect of a too Sequent use of inCarrogatton and 

exclamation t 
What is vision f 
What is climax f 
What instance is given f 
When may such climaxes be used 7 



GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE.- DIFFUSE, 
CONCISE, FEEBLE, NERVOUS, DRY, PLAIN, 
NEAT, ELEGANT, FLOWERY. 

That different subjecte ou^ht to be treated in diflfe- 
rent kinds of style, is a position so obvious, that it re- 
quires no illustration. Every one knows, that treati- 
ses of philosophy should not be composed in the same 
style with orations. It is equally apparent, that difie- 
rent parts of the same composition require a variation 
in the style. Yet amid this variety, we still extject to 
find in tne comix)sition8 oF any one man some degree 
of uniformity in manner : we expect to find some pre- 
vailing character of stvle impressed on all his wri- 
ting which will mark his particular ^^nius and tarn 
of mind; The orations in Livy differ considerably in 
style, as they ought to do, from the rest of his history. 
The same may be observed in those of Tacitus. Yet 
in^e orations of bolh these historians, the distinguish- 
inff mainner of eaxjh may be clearly traced ; the splen- 
did fuhiess of the one, and the sententious brevity of 
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thcj other* IVherever this is real genius, it prompts 
to one kind of style, rather than to another. Where 
this is wanting;; where there is no marked nor pecu- 
liar character in the compositions of an author; w^ 
are apt to conclude^ and not without cause, that he 
is a viil^ar and trivial author, who writes from imita- 
tion, and not from the impulse of genius. 

One of the first and most obviovis distinctions in 
style, arises from an author's expanding his tljou^ht^ 
more Or less. This distinction forms what are termed 
the diffuse and concise styles. A concise writer com- 
presses his ideas into the fewest words ; he employs 
none but the most expressive ; he lops off* all those 
which are not a material addition to the sense. 
Whatever ornament he admits, is adopted for the sake 
of force, rather than of grace. The same thought is 
never repeated. The utmost precision is studied in 
his sentences; and Uiey are generally designed to 
suggest more to the reader's imagination than they 
express. ' 

A diffuse writer unfolds his idea fully. He places 
it in a variety of lights, and gives the reader every 

Sssible assistance for understanding it completely, 
e is not very anxious to express it at first in its full 
strength, because he intends repeating the impression ; 
and, -what he wants hi strength, he endeavours to 
supply by copiousness. His penods naturally flow into 
some length, and, having room for ornament of every 
kind, he gives it free admittance. 

Each of these styles has its peculiar advantages; 
and each becomes faulty, when carried to the ex- 
treme. Of conciseness, carried as far as propriety 



cent diff'useness, Cicero is undoubtedly the noblest in- 
:Stance which can be given. Addison also, and Sir 
William Temple, may be ranked in the same class. 
In determining when to adopt the concise, and when 
the diffuse manner, we must be guided by the nature 
of the composition. Discourses that are to be spoken, 
require a more diffuse style than books which are to 
be read. In written compositions a proper decree of 
conciseness has great advantages. , Jt is more lively; 
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keeps ap attention: makes astronfer impression on 
the mind ; and gratifies the reader, ny supplying more 
«C3tercise to his monghts. Description, when we wish 
to have it vivid and kniraated, should be concise. Any 
redundant words or circumstances encumber the fah-. 
cy, and render the object we present to it confused* 
and indistinct The strength and trivacity of descrip- 
tion, whether in prose or poetry, depend much more 
upon a happy choice of one or two imiwrtant circunt- 
fitances, than upon the multiplication of them. When 
we desire tp strike the fanc^F or to move the heart, we 
should be concise | when to infcrjn the understanding, 
which is more deliberate in its motions and wants the 
assistance of a guide, it is l^etter to be full- Histori- 
-cal narration may be beautiful either in a concise or 
d diffuse manner, according to the author's genius. 
Livv and Herodotus are diffuse; Thucydides and 
Sallust are concise : yet they are all agreeable. 

The nervous and the feeble are generally consi- 
dered as characters of style of the same jmjiort with 
the concise and the diffuse. Indeed they frequently 
coincide; yet this does not always liold; since there 
are instances of writers, who in the midst of a full and 
ample style* have maintained a considerable degree 
of stren^h. Livy is an instance of the truth of this 
observation. The foundation of a nervous or weak 
style is laid in an author's manner of thinking. If he 
conceive an object stronglj^, he will express it with 
energy ; but. if he have an indistinct view of his sub- 
ject, it will clearly appear in his style. UnmeaniUg 
words and loose epithets will escape him ; his expres- 
sions ^i be vague and general ; his arrangements 
indistinct; and our conception of his meaning will be 
feint and confused. But a nervous writer, be his 
«tyle concise or extended, giveskis alwavs a strong 
idea of his meaning. His mind Being full of his sub- 
ject, his words are always expressive ; every phrase 
and every figure renders the picture which he would 
set before us, more striking and complete. 

It must, however, be observed, that too great study . 
of strength is apt to betray writers into a harsh man- 
ner. Hai-shness proceeds from uncommon words, from 
forced inversions in the construction of a sentence, 
and from neglect of smootlmess and ease. This is 
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reckoned the fault of some of our earliest classics; 
«uch as Sir Waiter Raleigh, Sir Francis Bacon, 
Hooker, Harrington^ Cud worth, and other writers of 
considerable reputation in tlie days of Q,ueen Eliza- 
1)eth, Jamesl. and Charles I. These writers had nerve 
and strength in a high decree; and are to this day 
distinguished by this quahty in st^le. But the lan- 
guage in their hands was very different from what it 
18 now, and was inde<id entirely formed upon the idiom 
and construction of the Latin in the arrangement of 
sentences. The present form of our language has in 
some degree sacrificed the study of strength to that 
of ease and perspicuity. Our arrangement is less for- 
cible, but more plain and natural ; and this is now 
considered as the genius of our tongue. 

Hitherto style has been considered under those cha- 
racters which regard its expressiveness of an author's 
meaning. We shall now consider it with respect to 
the degree of ornament em ployed to embellish it. Here 
the style of different authors seems to Vise in the fol- 
lowing gradation : cL dry, a plain, a neat, an elegant, 
a flowery manner. ^ 

A dry manner excludes every kmc^ of ornament 
Content with being understood, it aims not to please 
either the fancy or the ear. This is tolerable only in 
pure didactic writing ; and even there, to make us bear 
It, great solidity of matter, and entire perspicuity of 
language, are required. 

A plain style rises one degree above a dry one. A 
writer of this character employs very little ornament 
of any kind, and rests almost entirely upon nk sense. 
But, though he does not engage us by the arte of com- 
position, he avoids disgusting us like a dry and harsh 
writer. Beside perspicuity, ne observes propriety, pu- 
nty, and precision in his language; which form no 
inconsiderable degree of beauty. Liveliness and foice 
are also compatible with a plain 6t>le ; and thereforie 
such an author, if his sentimeni^ be good, may be suf- 
ficiently agreeable. The'difFerence between a dry and 
a plain writer is this ; the former is incapable of orna- 
ment ; the latter goes not in pursuit of it. Of those 
who have employed the plain style, Dean Swift is an 
eminent example. 

A neat style is next in order; and here we are tid- 
9* 
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vanced into the region of ornament ; but not of th^ 
most sparkling kind. A writer of this character shows 
by his attention to the choice of words, Euid to their 
graceful collocation, that he does not despige the beauty 
of language. His sentences are always free from 
the encumbrance of superfluous words ; of a moderate 
length ; inclining rather to brevity, than a swelling 
structure; and closing with propriety. There is a 
variety in his cadence ; but no appearance of studied 
harmony. His figures, if he use any, are short and 
accurate, rather than lx4d and glowing. Such a style 
may be attained by a writer, whose powers Of fancy 
or fl^ejiius are not great, by industry and attention. 
This sort of style is not unsmiabie to any subject what- 
ever. A familiar epistle', or a law paper on the driest 
subject^ may be written with neatness ; and a sermon, 
or a phiiosophical treatise, in a neat style, is read with 
satisfaction. 

An elegant style implies a higher degree of orna- 
ment than a neat one ; possessing all the virtues of 
ornament without any of its excesses or defects. Com- 
plete elegance implies great perspicuity and propriety ; 
purity in the choice of words ; and care and skill in the 
arrangement. It implies farther, the beauties of ima- 
gination spread over style as far as the subject per- 
mits; and ail the illustration which figurative lan- 
guage mUU vvl>i"n properly employed. An elegant 
writer, in short, is one who delights the fancy and the 
ear, while he informs the understanding ; who clothes 
his ideajin lill tho })eauty of expression, but does not 
ovfidbaftbeni wit] I any of its misplaced finery. 

^pBKA i^tyle iniplies excess of ortiament In a 
yoiAfiT coniiJL>.<i r it is not only pardonable, but often a 
pro nm\t\*^ ey n i \m\ w . But, althougly t may be allowed 
to youtli, in trieir linst essays, it must ntit receive the 
panie indulgence fix)m writers of more experience. In 
them judgment should chasten ima^natipn, and reject 
every ornament, which is unsuitable or redundant 
That tinselsplendour of language, which some writers 
perpetually affect, is truly contemptible. With such 
It is a luxuriancy of words, not of fancy. They forget 
that, unless founded on good sense and solid tnougnt, 
the most florid style is but a childish imposition on th^ 
pubhc 
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What ig tlie most obvious distinction of style 7 

How does a concise writer express his ideas i 
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Give examples of tlie former. 
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What is said of the style of descriptions 7 
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What is an elegant style 7 
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STYLE.— SIMPLE, AFFECTED, VEHEMENT.— DI- 
RECTIOISS FOR FORMING A PROPER STYLE. 

Simplicity, applied to writing, is a term very com- 
monly u&ed; but like many other critical tenMs, often 
u^il without precision. The different meHMJof 
the word simplicity are the chief cause of iB^Kc' 
curacy. It is therelbre necessary to sho^m^Pat 
sense simnlicity iw proper attribute of stj#. ♦ There 
are four aifreg|[^^ceptations, in which this term is 
taken. ▼t^ 

The first is stti^PK^ity of composition, as fHj|x>.^d to 
too great a vari^y of pnrts. 1 \m is the simplicity of 
plan, in tragedy, as ai^tin^riished from double inaU 
and prowdea incidents ; the simplicity of the lljad in 
opposition to the digress ion^ of Lucan j the simp] icily 
of Grecian architecture in opposition to the irregular 
variety of the Gothic. Simplicity in thia sente la the 
nine with unity. 
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The second sense is simplicity of thought in opposi-^ 
tion to refinement. Simple thoughts are those wnich 
flow natumliy ; which are suggested by the subject 
or occasion ; and which, when once suggested, are 
eeisily understood bv all. Refinement in writing means 
a less obvious ana natural train of thought, which, 
when carried too far, approaches to intricacy, ahd dis- 
pleases us by the appearance of being far sought Thud 
Parneli is a poet of much greater simplicity m his turn 
of tiiought than Cowley. In these two senses simpli- 
city has no relation to style. 

The third sense of simplicity regards style, and is 
opposed to too much ornament, or pomp ol! language. 
Thus Ave say Mr. Locke is a simple, Mr. Hervey a 
florid writer. A simple style, in this sense, comcides 
with a plain or neat style. 

The fourth sense of simplicity also respects style; 
but it regards not so much the degree of ornament 
employed, as the easy and natural manner, in which 
our language expresses our thoughts. In this sense 
simplicity is compatible with the highest ornament. 
Homer, for example, possesses this simplicity in the 
greatest perfection ; and yet no writer has more orna- 
menlt ana beauty. This simplicity is opposed, not to 
ornament, h\it to aflectation of ornament; and is a, 
superior excellence in composition. 

A simple writer has no marks of art in his expres- 
sion ; it appears the very language of na;ture. We 
eee ootilie writer and his labour, out the man in liis 
owdjMtof al character. He may be rich in expres- 
KtAMKia V be full of figures and of fancy ; but these 
ficmnmi hirn without effort; and he seems to write 
in Tbir=i nmrtiKjr, not because he had studied it. but be- 
cause it is tlie mode of expression nAstnatural to him. 
With tilts cJiaracter of style acJBim M telgree of negli- 
cence is not inconsistent ; for too ajMlBRe anattention 
2o words is foreign to it S implicit df style, like sim- 
piicity of manners, shows a man's sentiments and turn 
of mind without disguise. A more studied and artifi- 
ciail mode of writing, however beautiful, has always 
this disadvantage, that it exhibits an author in form, 
like a man at court, where splendour of dress and the 
ceremonial of behaviour conceal those peculiarities^ 
which dliBtinguish one man from another. But read- 
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tn^ aiiaolhor of simplicity is like conversing with a 
person of rank at home suid with ease, where we see 
jiis natural manners and his real character. 

With regard to simplicity in general, we may ot 
4S5erve, tihat the ancient original writers are always 
mo6t eminent for it. This proceeds from 9, very obvious 
cause ; th^ wrote from the dictates of genius, and 
were not formed upon the laliours and writings of 
others. 

Of affectation, which is opposed to simplicity of style, 
we have a remarkable example in Lord "Shaftesbury. 
Though an author of considerable meriL he expresses 
iiothing with simplicity. He eeems to nave tnou^hl 
it vulgar, and beneath the dignity of a man of quality, 
to fipeak like other men- Hence he is ever in buskins ; 
full of circumlocutions and artificial elegance. In every 
fientence we see marks of labour and art ; notliing of 
that ease which expresses a sentiment coming natural 
and warm from the heart He abounds with figures 
and ornament of every kind ; is sometimes happy in 
them; but }iis fondness for them is too visible ; and, 
having once seized some metaphor or allusion, tliat 
pleased him. he knows not how to part with it. He 
jxissessed delicacy and refinement oftaste in a degree 
Ihat may be called excessive and sickly ; but he had 
little warmth of passion ; and the coldness of his cha- 
racter suggested that artificial and stately niamier 
which appears in his writings. No author is morf* 
dangerous to the tribe of imitators than SLari(^h;lj^3ry . 
who, amid several very considerable LlLini^Jn^iai 
many daz'zling and imposing beautiei^. 
• It is veiT po^ible, however, for an autlJ 
with simplicity, and yet without beauty, 
free from affectation, and not have merit 
simplicity 6upQ||Man author to posses."^ 1«»« ^i^m*^. . 
ana to writefl^^H)lidity, purity, and bi jlllahrj. n? 
imagination. I^^HI case, thelsimplicity of his man- 
ner IS the cr^mH^ ornament; it heightens everv 
other beauty ; itWne dress of nature, without which 
all beauties are imperfect. But, if mere absence of 
affectation were sufficient to constitute beaut}^ of style, 
weak and dull writers miglit often lay claim to it. 
A diatinction tlierefore must be made between that 
suupHciiy which accompanies true genius, and is en- 
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tirely compatible with every proper ornament of style, 
and that which is the effect of careies&ness. i 

Another character of style, different from those al- 
ready mentioned, is vehemence. This alwa)^a implies 
Btrcn^h ; and is not in ariy respect incompatible with 
simpf city. It is distinguished by a peculiar ardour : 
It is the language of a man whose imagination ana 
passions are glowing and impetuous; who. neglecting 
mferior graces, pours himself forth witji the rapidity 
and fulness of a torrent. This belongs to the higher 
kinds of oratory ; and is rather expected from a man 
who is speaking, than from one who is writing in his 
closet. Demosthenes is the most full and perfect ex- 
ample of this kind of style. 

Having explained the different characters of style, 
we shall conclude our observations with a few direc- 
tions for attaining a ^ood style in general. 

The first direction is, study clear ideas of the sub- 
ject, on which you are to write or speak. What we 
Conceive clearly and feel strongly, we naturally- ex- 
press with clearness and strength. We should there- 
fore think closely on the subject, till we have attained 
a full and distinct view of the matter which we are 
to clothe in words ; till we become warm and interest- 
ed in it ; then, and then only, shall we find expression 
begin to flow. 

Secondly, to the acquisition of a good style, fre- 
guency of composing is indispensably necessary. But 
' ■ ' Tof composing that will improve 
. . I : and hasty habit of writing, a bad 
I be acquired; more trouble will afterward 
Vry to unlearnp iaults, than to become ac- 
^th the rudiments oi composition. In the 
liereforo we ought to vmleslowly^ and with 
: FjLcilJty andspeedj^fe^ fruit of prac- 
hj. vn\i^i h*^ cautious, h(|^^^Hnot to retard 
the cours:e uf thouglit, nor cool ti^^Hur of imagina- 
tion, by pausing too long on eveiJPWa. On certain 
occasions a glow of composit^pn mu^ be kept up, if we 
hope to express ourselves happily, though at the ex- 
pense of some inaccuracies. A more severe exami- 
nation must be the work of correction. W hat we have 
written should be laid bv some time, till the ardour of 
>«>mposition be past ; till partiality for our expressions 
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be weakened, and the expressions themselves be for- 
gotten : and then, reviewing our work with a cool and 
critical eye, x\b if it were the performance of another, 
we shall discover many imperfections which at fin* 
escapetl us. 
. Tliirdl/, acquaintance with the style of the best 
authors is peculiarly requisite. Hence a just taste 
will be formed, and a copious fund of words Eiipplied 
on every subject. No exercise perhaps will be found 
more useful for acquiring a proper style, than trans- 
lating some passage from an eminent author into our 
own words. Thus to take, for instance, a page of one 
of AddisoiVs SiHictators, and read it attentively, two 
or three times, till we are in full possession of the 
thoughts it contains ; then to lay aside the book ; to en- 
deavour to write out the passage from memory as well 
as we Can ; and then to compare what we have writ- 
ten with tlie style of the author. Such an exercifee 
will si low us our defects; will teach us to correct 
them : and from the variety of expression which it 
will exhibit, wilt conduct us to that which is' most 
beautiful. 

Fourthly, caution must be used against servile imi- 
tation of any author whatever. Desire of imitating 
hampers genius, and generally produces stiffness of 
expression. They, who folbw an author closely, com- 
monly copy his fauks as well as his beauties. No one 
will ever become a good writer or speaker^ who has 
not some confidence in his own genius. We ought 
carefully to avoid using any ai ' ' ^^ jiectiliai- phrases, 
and of transcribing passages f j . ^ j : 1 1 1 . Sijch Ajhabit 
will be fatal to all genuine co i u ] >< is n j t m j. U i^^fc uc h 
better to have something of our awn, tiioug^bo^ude- 
rate beauty, than to shine in borrowi^d orjoflBeota^ 
which will at l£W5t betray the jim-eriy of our ffeMs. 

Fifthly, alwa3» adapt your ^r> le to the ?ubiecl, and 
likewise to th^cfcacity of your h Rare re, if vou are to 
speak in public. 'JTo attempt a poetical style, when 
it should be our business only to reason, is in the 
highest degree awkward and absurd. To speak with 
elaborate pomp of words before those who cannot com- 
prehend them, is equally ridiculous. When we are 
to write or speak, we should previously fix in our minds 
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|i clear idea of the end aimed at ; keep this eteadilj 
in view, and adapt our style to it. 

Lastly, let not attention to style eni^roes ns somiichi 
OS to prevent a higher degree of attention to the 
thoughts. This rule is more necessary, since tlie pre- 
sent taste of the age is directed more to style than to 
thought. It is much more easy to dre% up trifling and 
common thoughts with some beauty of expression, 
than to afford a fund of vigorous, ingenious, and useful 
sentiments. The latter requires genius- the former 
may be attained by industry. Hence the crowd ot 
writers who are rich in style, but poor in sentiment. 
Custom obliges us to be attentive to the ornaments of 
style, if we wish our labours to be read and admired.' 
But he is a contemptible writer, who looks not beyond 
the dress of language ; who laj^s not the chief stress 
upon his matter, and employs not such ornament* e£ 
istyle to recommend it, as are manly, not foppish. 

In how many ways is simplicity applied to wiitiog 1 

What is the first sense of simpiiciiy 1 

Give an example. 

What is tlie second sense 7 

Give an example. 

What is the third sense ? 

Give an example. 

What is the fourth sense 1 

Gi^e an example. 

What is said of a simple writer 7 

Whit writers are most simple 7 

What opposite miality of style i» mentioned T 

'""^ is said 01 Lord Shaftesbury 7 

'sintplicity necessarily im|>ly beauty? 

I is said of a vehement style 7 

jan example. 

t is the first direction for attaining^ good scyle T 

t the second 7 ^ 

What directions are gp«en for cosdpOBiie 7 
What is the third dire«lion7 f 

What practice is recomoendedT 
What IS the fourth durfetiB»? 
What is the fifth 7 
What is tht lost 1 
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carncAL examination of mr. addison»s 

STYLE, IN NO. 411 OP THE SPECTATOR. 

HavincI fully inasted on the subject of lan^a^e^ 
wo shall now commence a critical analysitfof the style 
of some good author. This will suggest observationcL 
which we have not hitherto had occasion to make, ana 
Will show in a piuctical light the use of those which 
have been made. 

Mr. Addison, though one of the most beautiful wri- 
ters in mr Ism^uage, is not the. most correct; a cir- 
tsums^nce which makes his composition a, proper sub- 
ject of criticism. We proceed therefore to examine 
PJo. 411. the first of his celebrated essays on the plea* 
«ures of the imagination, in the sixtti volume of the 
Spectator. It begins thus : 

" Our sighris tne most perfect, and most delightful 
of all our senses." 

This sentence is clear, precise, and simple. The 
author, In a few plain words, lays down the proposi- 
tion, which he is ^oing to illustrate. A first sentence 
should seldom belong, and never intricate. 

He might hav« said, our siffkt is the most perfect 
arid the most cl>dightfid^ But in omitting to repeat 
the article the, he has been more judicious.; for, as 
between perfect and delightfyl there is no contrast, 
8uch a repetition is unnecessary. He proceeds : 

" It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, 
converses with its objects at the greatest distance, ana 
continues the longest in action, without being tired or 
satiated with its proper enjovments." 

This sentence is remarkably harmnnioue, and well 
constructed* It is entirely perspicuous. It is loaded 
with no unnecessary words. That quality of a good 
sentence, whidi we termed its unity, is here perfectly 
preserved. The members of. it also grow, and. rise 
above each other in sound, till it is conducted to one« 
of the most harmonious closes which our languag;e 
admits. It is moreover figirative, without heinff too 
much so for the subject. There is no fault in it what* 
ever, except this, the epithet Uirge^ which he applies 
to variety, is more commonly applied to extent than 
number. It i« plain, however, that he employ«i it tfli- 
10 
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avoid the repetitimi of the word great, whir h ocean 
immediately afterward. 

" The sense of feelinff can, indeed, give us a notion 
of extension, shape, and all other ideas that enter at 
the eye, except eoluurs ; but, at the same time, it is 
very much^traitened and confined in its operations^ 
to the number, bulk, and distance of its particular ob- 
jects. But is not every sense confined, a« much as tlie 
sense of feeling, to the number buil«, and distance of 
its own objects?;? The turn oi expression is afoo very 
inaccurate, requiring the two words, wUh regavd, to 
be inseited after the word operaXion^j in order to make 
the sense clear and intelligible. The epithet parti- 
cular seems to be U8ed,instead of i?cct//mr/ but these 
words, though oflen confounded^ are of very different 
import Particular is opposed to general ; pectdiar 
stands opposed to what is possessed in co-mmon with 
others. , • 

" Our sight seems designed to supply all these de- 
fects, and may be considered as a more delicate and 
difiiiaive kind of touch, that spreads itself over an in- 
finite multitude oi' bodies, comprehends the Target 
figures, and brings into our reaeh some of the most 
remote parts of ^Gb universe.'^ 

This sentence is perspicuous, graceful, welf ar- 
' ranged, and highly musical. Its construction is so 
similar to that of the second isentence, that^ had if 
immediately succeeded it, the ear would have been 
sensible of a faulty monotony. But the interposition 
of a period prevents this effect. 

" It is this sense which furnJKhes the imagination- 
with its ideas ; so that, by the pleasures of the imagi- 
nation or fancy (which t shall use promiscuously J 1 
here mean such as arise* IK)m visible objects^ eithes 
when we have them actually in our view, or when 
we call up their ideas into our minds h^ paintings, 
statues, descriptions, or any the fike occasion." 

The parentoesis in the middle of this sentenCie is not 
clear. It should have been, terms which I shall use 
promiscuottsly ; since the verb use does not relate to 
the pleasures of the imagination^ but to the terms 
fancy and imagination^ which were meant to \» 
synonymous. To call a painting o¥ a statue an occor- 
0ion^ 18 not -accurate ; nor is it very ]^roper to speak of 
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calling' up ideoa by occasions. The common phrase, 
mny such means^ would have been more natural 

"We tannot indeed hfave a single image in the 
fancy, that did not make its first entrance through the 
eight ; but we have tlie power of retaining, altering, 
and compounding those images which we have once 
received, into all the varieties of picture and vision, 
that are most agreeable to the imagination; for, by 
thiiB faculty^ a man in a dungeon is capable of enter- 
taining^ himself with scenes and landscapes more 
beautiful than any that can be found in the whole 
compass of nature^?' . * 

In one member of this sentence there is an inaccu- ' 
racy in syntax. It is proper to say, cUternng and com- 
'ffounditig those images which we home once received 
into all the varieties of picture and vision. But we 
Cfinnot with propriety say, retainins^ them into ail 
the varieties ; ^et the arrangement requires this con- 
struction. This error wight have been avoided by 
arranging the passage in the following manner :-r- 
** We nave the power of retaining those images which 
we have once received ; and of altering and compound- 
ing them into all the varieties of picture and vision." 
The latter part of the sentence is clear and elegant. 

" There are few words in the English language, 
which are employed in a more loose and uncircum- 
seribed sense, than those of the fancy and the imagi* 
nation-*' ' 

Except when some assertion of consequence is ad- 
vanced, these little words, it is and there are. ought 
to be avoided, as redundant and enfeebling. T he t wo 
first words^in this sentence, therefore, should have 
4)«en omitted. The article prefixed to fancy aiul 
imagination ought also to have been omitted, since 
he does not mean the powers of the fancy and imit- 
ffinatum, but the words only. The sentence should 
nave run thup: " Few words in the English language 
are employed in a more loose and uncircumscribed ' 
sense than fancy and imagination." 

" I therefore thought it necessary to fix and deter- 
mine the notion of these two words, as I intend to make 
liseoi'them in the thread of my Mowing specula- 
tions, that the reader may conceive rightly what ia 
tha subject which I proceed upon." 
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ThewordiJSdr and determine, though they majr 
appear so, are not synonymous. Wefoc what is loose ; 
we determine, what is nncircumscnbed. They may 
he viewed, therefore, as applied here with peculiar 
delicacy. 

The notion qf these words is rather harsh, and ia 
not so commonly used, as the meaning of these words. 
As I intend to make use qf them in the thread qf nm 
speculations^ is evidently faulty. A sort of metaphor 
is improperly mixed with words in their literal sense. 
The subject which I proceed upofi, is an ungraceful 
close of a sentence ; it should have been, the subject 
upon which /proceed, 

" I must therefore desire him to remember, that, by 
the pleasures of imagination, I mean only such plea- 
sures as arise originally from sight, and that I divide 
these pleasures into two kinds." 

This sentence begins in a manner too similar to the 
preoeding. / mean only such pleasures-^e advetb 
orUy is not in its proper place. It is not intended here 
to quahfy the verb m^ean, but such pleamires ; and 
ought therefore, to be placed immediately after the 
latter. 

" My dedgn being, finrt of alji, to discourse of those 
primary pleasures ol the imagination, which entirely 
proceed from such objects as are before our eyes ; ana, 
in the next i^ace, to speak of thoise eecondax^leasures 
of the imagination, w^ch flow from the ideafof visible 
objects, when the objects are not actually befcn^e the 
eye, but are called up into our memories, or formed 
into a^eable visions of things, that are either absent 
or fictitious." 

Neatness and brevity are particularly requisite^ in 
the division of a subject. This sentence is somewhat 
clogged by a tedious phraseology. My design beings 
first of all, to discourse^in the next plac^o speak 
of-^such objects as are before our epes-^funffs that 
are either absent or fictitious. Several words might 
have been omitted, and the style made mere neat and 
compact. 

" The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their 
full extent, are not so gross na those of sense, nor ea 
refined as those of the understanding," 

This tontence is clear and elegant 
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** The last are indeed more preferable, because they 
are founded on some new knowledge or improvement 
in the mindbf man; yet it must be conlessed, that thoae 
of the imagination are as great and as transporting as 
thfe other.'^ 

The phrase, more preferable, is so palpable an in- 
accuracy, that we wonder how it could escape the ob- 
fiervation of Mr. Addison. The preposition, contained 
in the last member of this sentence, is neither cleariy 
Dor elegantly expressed. It must be cmrfessed, thai 
iho&e of the imagination are as great and as trans- 
porting as the other. In the bci^iniiing of this sen- 
tence he had called the pleasures of the understanding 
t?ie last ; and he concludes with obseryiijg, that those 
of the imagination are £is great and transporting as 
the other. Besides tliat the otJier makes not a proper 
contrast witli the last, it is left doubtful whether bv 
the other are meant the pleasures of the understand- 
ing, or the pleasures of sense ; though without doubt 
it was intended to refer to the pleasures of the under- 
jstanding onl^. 

" A beautiful prospect delights the soul^ much as 
a demonstration ; and a description in ^llpmer has 
charmed more readers than a chapter in Aristotle." 

This is, a i^oo4 illustration of wha4 he had been as- 
serting, and is expressed with that elegance by whid- 
Mr. Addison is cKstinguished. 

" Besides, the pleasures of the imagination have this 
advantage of those of the understanding, that they are 
more obvious, and more easy to be acquired." 

This sentence is unexceptionable. 

"It is but openiiig the eye, and the scene enteis*" 

Though this is lively and picturesque, yet we must 
remark a small inaccuracy. A scene cannot be said 
to enter; an ojctor enters; but a scene appears or 
presents itself . 

" The colours paint themselves on the fancy^ with 
yerv httle attention of thought or application of mind 
in the beholder." 

This is beautiful and elegant, aiid well suited to 
those pleasures of the i]Bagination of whieh the author 
is treating. 

. " We are struck we know not how, with the sym- 
metry pf any thing we see -, and immediately assunt 
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to the beauty of an object^ without inqoiria^ into the 
partieutar eauses or occasions of it." 

We OMent to the trath of a proposition ; but cannot 
with propriety be said to assent to the beauty of an 
object. In the oonclission, parHcular and occasiona 
are superfluous words ; and the pronoun it as in some 
measure ambiguous. 

" A man of a polite imagination is let into a ereat 
man/ pleasures that the vulgar are not capaUe of 
receiving." 

The term polite is oftener applied to manners, than 
to the imagination. The use of that instead of 'whick 
. IB too common with Mr. Addison. £xcept in cases 
where it is necessary to avoid repetition^ which is pre« 
ferable to tkai^ and is undoubtedly so m the present 
instance. 

" He can cimverse with a picture, and jBnd an agree- 
able companion in a statue. He meets with .a secret 
refreshment in a description ; and often feels a greater 
satisfaction in the prospect of fields and meadows thaa 
another does in the possession. It gives him, indeed, 
a kind of property in every thing he sees ; and makes 
the most iude^ imcuiti vated oarts of nature administer 
to his pi Aures : so that he looks upon the world, as it 
were, m another light, and discovers in it a multitude 
of charms that conceal themselves from the generality 
of mankind." 

This sentence is easy, fbwineTt^d harmonious* 
We must, however, observe a slight inaccuracy. It 
' gives him a kind qf property^^o this t^'there is no 
antecedent in the whole paragraph. To discover its 
connection, we must look back to the third sentence 
preceding, which begins with a man pf a polite imor 
ginatUm, This phrase, polity imagination, is the 
only antecedent to which it can refer; and even this 
Knot a proper antecedent, since it stands in the geni 
tive ease as the qualification only of a man^ 

" There are, indeed, but very few who know how 
to be idle and innocent, or have a relish of any plea- 
sures that are not crimmal ; every diversion they take 
is at the expense of some one virtue or another, and 
their "vvoiy first step out of business is into vice and 
follv." 

This smitence is traiy elegant, musical and correct* 
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" A man should endeavoijir therefore to make the 
sphere of his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, 
that he may retire into them with safety, ana find in 
them such a satisfaction as a wise man would not 
Jblush to take." 

This also is a good sentence, kad exposed to no ob- 
jection. 

V Of this nature are those of the imagination, which 
4o not require such a bent of thought as is necessary 
to our more serious employments ; nor, at the same 
time, suffer the mind to sink into that mdolenoe eind 
k'emissness. which are apt to accompany our more 
sensual doUghts ; but like a gentle exercise to the fa- 
culties, aweOcen them from sloth and idleness, without 
putting them upon any labour or difficulty.** 

The beginning of this sentence is incorrect. Of 
thw mUure, says he, are those of (he irruigination. 
It might be asked, of what nature V For the preceding 
sentence had not described the nature of any class of 
pleasures. He had said that it was every man's duty 
to make the sphere of his innocent pleasures as exten-> 
sivB as possible, that within this spnere he might find 
a.8afe retreat and laudable satisfaction. The transit 
tion, therefore, is loosely made. It would have been 
better, if he had said, 'this advantage we gain," of 
" this satisfaction we enjoy," by means of , the pleasures 
of the imagination. The rest of the sentence is correct. 

" We might here add, that the pleasures of the 
fancy are more conducive to health than those of the 
understanding, which are worked out by dint of think- 
ing, and attended with too violent a labour of the 
i)ram," 

fVorked out by dint of thinkim, is a phrase, which 
borders too nearly on the style of^oommon conversa- 
tion Jo be admitted into polished composition. ^ 

" Delightful scenes, whether in nature, painting, or 
poetry, have a kindly influence on the bodv. as wett 
as the mind, and not only serve to clear and brighten 
the imagination, but are able to disperse grief and 
melantholy. and to set the animal spirits in pieasii^ 
and agreeable motion^ For this reason Sir Francis 
]3aoon, in his Essay upon Health, ha;s not thought it 
improper to prescribe to his reader a p9em or a pros- 
peetj where he partk^uiarly dissuades him from knotty 
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and subtile dtsquiations, and advises him to pursue 
studies that fill the mind with splendid and iliustnous 
objects, as histories, fables, and contemplations of 
nature." 

In the latter of these two periods a member is out 
of its place. Where lie particularly dissttades him 
^om knotty and subtile disquisitions^ ought to p|e- 
cede has not thought it improper to prescribe, #fe. 

" I have in this paper, by way of introduction, set- 
tled the notion of those pleasures of the imagination, 
which are the subject of my present undertakmg, and 
endeavoured by several considerations 'jo recommend 
to my readers the pursuit of those pleasures ; I shall 
in my next paper examine the several sources from 
whence these pleasures are 4erived." 

"These two concluding sentences furnish examt)les 
fif proper collocation of circumstances. We formerly 
showed that it was difficult so to dispose them, as tiot 
to embarrass the principa) subject. Had the follow- 
ing incidental circumstances, by way of introduction 
-^yy several consiflerations — in this paper-^in tKe 
next paper ^ been placed in any other situation, the 
sentence would have been neither so neat, nor so ciear^ 
A& it is on the present construction. 

What Ib remarked of Mr. Addison as a writer ? 



EtOaUENCE.— ORIGIN OP ELOQUENCE.— GRE- 
CIAN ELOQUENCE.— DEMOSTHENES. 

EdUoauENCE is the art of persuasion. Its most essen- 
tial requisites are solid argument, clear method, and 
an appearance of sincerity in the speaker, with such 
ffraces of style and utterance, as command attention. 
Good sense must be its foundation. Without this, no 
m^n can be trulv eloquent ; since fools ccui persuade 
none but fools. Efefore we can persuade a man of sense^ 
we must convince him. Convincing and persuading, 
tho' sometimes conibunded, are of very different import 
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Conviction afiects the understandingoni/ ; persuasioa, 
the win and the practice. It is the business of a phi- 
losopher to convince us of truth ; it is that of an orator 
to persuade us to act conformably to it, by engaging^ 
our affections in its favour. Conviction is, however, 
one avenue to thQ heart, and it is that which an orator 
must first attempt to gain ; for no persuasion can he 
stable, which is not founded on conviction. But the 
orator must not be satisfied with convincing ; he must 
address himself to the passions ; he must paint to the 
femcy, and touch the heart Hence, beside solid ar- 
gument and clear method, all the conciliating and in<" 
teresting arts of composition and pronipiciation enter 
into the idea of eloquence. 

Eloquence niay be considered as consisting of three 
kinds or deffrees. The first and lowest is that which 
aims only v please the hearer. Such. in general is 
the eloquence of panegyrics, inaugural orations, ad- 
dresses to great men, and other harangues of this kind. 
This ornamental sort of composition may innocently 
amuse and entertain the mina ; and may be mixed at 
the same time with very useful sentiments. But it 
must be acknowledged, that, where the speaker aims 
only to shine and to please, there is great danger of 
art being strahied into ostentation, ana of the compo- 
sition becoming tiresome and insipid. 

The second degree of eloquence as, when the speaker 
aims, not merely to please, but also to inform, to instruct, 
to convince j when his art is employed in removing 
prejudices against himself and his cause ; in selecting 
the most proper arguments, stating them with the 
greatest force, arranging tnbm in the best order, 
expressine and delivering them with propriety and 
beauty ; thereby disposing us to pass that judgment, 
or favour that side of the cause, to which he seeks to 
bring us. Within this degree ehiefly is employed the 
eloQuence of the bar. 

The third and highest degree of eloquence is thai 
by which we a^re not only convinced, but interested 
and agitated, and carried along with the speaker ; our^ 
p^issions rise with his ; we 6haie all his emotions ; we 
love, we hate, we resent as he inspires us: and are 
prompted to resolve, or to act, with vigour and warmth. 
Debate in popular assembhea opens the most exten- 
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sive field to thife species of eloquence ; and the pulpit 
also admits it. 

This high species of eloquence is always the ofispring 
of passion. By passion we mean that state of mmd in 
which it is agitated and fired, by some xjbject in view. 
Hisnce the universally acknowled^d power of enthu- 
siasm in public speakers for affecting thdr audience. 
Hence all studied declamation and laboured ornaments 
of style which show the mind to be cooJ and unmoved, 
are inconsistent with persuasive efloqucnce. Her^e 
every kind of afi'ectatxon in gesture and pronunciation, 
detracts so much from the weight of a speaker. Ifence 
the necessity of being, and bemg believed to be, disia- 
terested and in earnest, in order to persuade. 

In tracing the origin of eloquence, it is not necessary 
to go far back into the early ages of the world, or to 
rsearch for it among the monuments of eastern or 
Egyptian antiquity^ In those ages, it is true, there 
was a certain kind of eloquence ; but it was more 
nearly allied to poetry, than to what we properly call 
oratory. While the intercourse of men wels infreciuent,, 
and force was the principal mean employed in de- 
ciding controversies., the arts of oratory and persua- 
sion, of reasoning, and debate, could be little Known, 
"The first empires were of the despotic kind. A single 
person, or, attnost, a few, held the i-eins of govern- 
ment. The multitude were accustomed to bhnd obe- 
dience; they were driven, not persuaded. Conse- 
(luently none of those refinements of society, which 
make public speaking an object of importEmce, were 
Introduced. - ^ 

Before the rise of the Grecian republics, we per- 
ceive no remarkable appearances of eloquence, as the 
art of persuasion ; and these gave it such a field as it 
never had before, and perhaps has never had again 
since that time. Greece was divided into many fittle 
states. These were governed at first by kings ; who 
Iseing for their tyranny successively expelled from 
their dominions, there sprung apa multitude of demo- 
cratical governments, founded nearly upon the same 
plan, animated by the eame high spirit of freedom, 
mutually jealous, and rivals of each other. Amon^ 
these, Athens was most noted for arts of every kind, 
but esjjecially for eloquence. We shall pass over the 
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oratotBi who flourished in the early period of this re- 
poolic, and take a v^ew of the great Demosthenes, in 
whom eloquence shone with unrivalfed splendour. 
iKot formea by' nature either to please or pen^uade, he 
^rug^led witn; and surmoante^a, the most formidable 
impcjdiments. He shut himself up in a cave, that he 
might study With less distraction. He declaimed by 
fhe sea shore; that he might be uised to the noise of a 
tutnultuoug assembly ; and with pebbles in his mouth, 
that he might correct a defect in his speech. He 

Practised at nome With a najced sword fianginff over 
is shoulder, that he might check an imgracelul mo- 
tion, to which he was subject. Hence the example 
of this great man affords the highest encouragement 
to e«^ery student of eloquence ;. smce it shows fiow hx 
art and appfication availed for acquiring an excel- 
lence, which nature a'ppeared willing to deny. 

No orator had ever a finer field than Demosthenea^ 
in his Olynthiacs and Philippics, which are his capi- 
tal orations ; and undoubtedly to the greatness of tW 
Btibject^ and to that integrity and public spirit, which 
breathe in them, they owe much of their merit. . The 
object is to rouse the indignation of his countrymen 
against PhiCp of Macedon, the public enemy of the 
liberties of (jfreece ; ^and to guard them against the? 
insidious measures by which that crafty prince endea- 
voured to lay them asleep to danger. To attain this 
end, we see him usin^ every proper mean, to ani" 
mate a people distinguished by justice, humanity and. 
Vtilour ; buf in manv instances become corrupt and 
degenerate. He boldly accuses then? of venality, in- 
dolence, and indifference to the public cause; while 
at ibe same time he reminds them of the glory of their 
ancestors, and of their present resources. Hiscotem- 
porary orators, who were bribed by Philip, and per- 
iuaded the people to peace, he openly reproached as- 
traitors to their country. He not only prompts to vi- 
gorous measures, but lays down the plan of execution. 
His orations are* strongfy' animated, and full of the 
im^tuosity and fire of public spirit. His composition 
is not distin^ished by ornament and splendour. It 
IS energy olthought, peculiarly his oWn, which form» 
his character, an^ sets him aibove all others. Her 
«eems not to attend to words, boi to thiiigis* We for- 
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get the orator, and think of the subject He has no 
parade $ no stjjidied introductions; but is like a pian 
full of nis subject, \vho, after preparing hie audience 
• bjr a sentence or tvvo for hearing plain truths, enters 
directly on business. 

The style of Demosthenes is strong and concise, 
though sometimes harsh and abrupt lElis words arc 
"^ery expressive, and his arrangement firm and manly. 
Negligent of little graces, he aims at that sublime 
which hes in gentiment His action and pronuncia- 
tion were uncommonly vehement and ardent. Hia 
character is of the austere, rather than of the g<entle 
kind. He is always grave, serious, passionate ; never 
degrading himself nor attempting any thing like plea- 
santry, if his admirable eloquence be inany respect 
faulty, it is in this, he sometimes borders on the hard 
and dry. He may be thought to want snioothnesa 
and ffrace ; which is attributed to his imitating too 
closely the manners of Thucydides, who was his great 
model for style,and'^hose history he transcribed eight 
times with his own hand. But these defects are more 
than compensated by that masterly force of masculine 
elo^iuence, which, as it overpowered all who heajrd it, 
Cannot in the present day be read without emotion. 

What is eloquence 7 

What are its moat esaential requiaites 1 

What id its foundation 1\ 

What is the JifFerence between conviction and persuasion 1 

How many degrees ofeloquencs are tbere? 

What is the first? 

What is said of this kind 7 

What is the second 7 

Where is this kind employed? 

What is the third degree 7 

Where employed 7 

Of what is it the offepring 7 

What inference is drawn 7 

What is said of the state of eloquence before the rise of the 

Grecian republics 7 
Who was the greatest Grecian orator 7 
What obstacles did he surmount 7 
What was the object of h^ best orations? 
i>e8cnbe the style of Demosthenes. 
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ROMAN ELOQUENCE.— CICERO.-MODERN ELO- 
, QUENCE. 



Having treated of eloquence among the Greeks, we 
laow proceed to consider its progress among the Ro- 
mans ; where we shall find one model at least of elo- 
•quence in its most splendid form. The Romans de- 
rived their eloquence, poetry and learning, from the 
Greeks, and were far inferior to. them in genius for all 
•these accomplishments. They had neither their vi- 
vacity, fcr sensibility ; their passions were not so 
•easily moved, nor their conceptions so lively ; in com- 
iwirison with them thev were a phlegmatic people. 
Their language resembled their character; it was 
tegular, firm and stately ; but wanted that expressive 
•simplicity, that flexibility to suit every different species 
'of compositionj by which tlie Greek tonarue is pecu- 
liarly (tistinguished. Hence we always find in Gi eek 
^roductwns more native genius ; in Roman, more re- 
{^ularitv and art. ., ^ 

As tne Roman government, during the repuBlic, 
"was of the popular kind, public speaking early baame 
^8 mean of acquiring power and distinction, rut in 
the unpolished times of the state, their speaking hardly 
•deserved the namevf eloquence. It was but a ^ort 
*time before the age of Cicero, that the Roman orators 
^tose into any reputation. Crassus and Antoni us seem 
^0 have been the most eminent ; but, as none of their 
works are extant, nor -any of Hortensius's, who was 
Cjcerb's rival at the bar, it is not necessary to tran- 
scribe what Cicero said t» them, and of die character 
of their eloquence. 

The -object most worthy of our attention, is Cicero 
himself^ whose name alone suggests every thing 
splendid in "OFatory. With his life and character in 
^ other respects, we eire not at present concerned. Wc 
' shall view him onlv as an eloquent speaker; and en- 
deavour to mark Both his virtues and defects. His 
virtues are eminently ^reat. In all his orations art is 
conspicuous. He begins commonly with a regular 
cjuurdium ; and with much address prepossesses the 
11 
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hearers, and studies to. gain their affections. Hi^ 
method is clear, and his arguments arranged with' 
great propriety. In clearness of method, he has ad- 
VantEige over Demosthenes. Every Jhing is in its 
proper place; he never attempts to move before he 
has endeavoured to convince ; and in moviitg, parti- 
cularly the softer passions^ he is very successful. No 
one ever knew the force of words better than Cicero.- 
He rolls them along with the greatest beauty and 
pomp ; and in the structure of his sentences, is emi^ 
nently curious and exact. He is always full and 
flowing; never abiTipt He amplifies eveir thing; 
yet, tliough his manner is.on the whole ditmse, it i# 
often happily varied, and suited to the subjecS. When 
a great public obje;ct roused his mind, and demanded 
indignation and torce, he departs considerably from' 
that^loose and declaraatorv manner, to Which he at: 
other times is addicted, and becomes very forcible anc^ 
vehement. 

This great orator, however, is not without defects.: 
tn most of his orations there is too much art.- HeP 
seems often desirous of obtaining admiration, rathef 
thAp of operating conviction. He is sometimes, there-^ 
fore, showy, rather than solid ; and diliuse, where hep 
oug)|| to be urgent. His periods, are always round and 
sonorous ; they cannot oe accused of monotony, fof 
they possess variety of cadence ; ^ but, from too great- 
fondness for magnificence, he is sometimes deficient' 
in strength. ■ Though the services which he perform-^ 
ed for his country were very considerable, yet he is= 
too much his own panegyrist; Ancient manners, 
which imposed fewer restraints on the side of deco- 
turxiy ma^ in some degree excuse, but cannot eiltirel/ 
justifv his vanity. 

Whether Demosthenes or Cicero were the most 
perfect orator, is a question, on which critics are not 
agreed. Fenelon^ the celebrated archbishop of Cam- 
bray, the author of Telemachus, seems to have stated 
then* merits with great justice and perspicuity. His 
judgment is given in his reflections on rhetoric and 
fjoetfv. We shall translate the passage, though not 
It is feared, without losing much of the spirit of the 
original. " I do not hesitate to declare," says he, " that 
I think I>Bmosthenes superior to Cicero. I am per^^ 
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.Biiaded, no one can admire Cicero more than 1 do. 
He adorns whatever he attempts. He does honour 
to lang'ua)^e, He dispo£5es of words in a manner pe^ 
.ciiliar to himseif. His style has great variety of cha- 
racter. Whenever fie pleases, he is even, concise, 
and vehement ; for instance, against Cataiine, against 
Verres, against Antony, Bnt ornament is too visi- 
ble in his writings. His art is wonderful, but it is per- 
ceived. Wlien the orator is providing for the safety 
-of the republic, he forgets not himself, nor permlta 
others to forget him. Demosthenes seems to escape 
from himpeli, and to see nothing but his country. He 
seeks no elegance of expression ; unsought, he posses-^ 
ses It. He is superior to admiration. He makes use 
of language, as a modest man does of dress, 6nly to 
cover Tiim. He thunders, he lighteruR He is a tor- 
rent which carries every thing before it. We cannot 
criticit^e, because we are not ourselves. His subiect 
enchains our attention, and makes us foiget his lan- 
guage. We lose him from our eight; Philip alone 
occupies our minds. I am delighted with both these 
orators: t)ut I confess that 1 am less affected by the 
infinite art and magnificent eloquence of Cicero, tlftiQ 
by the rapid simplicity of Demostlienes." 

The reign of eloquence among the Koman^was 
very short. It expired with Cicero. Nor can we 
wonder at this, for liberty was no mor/b, and the ^o- ■ 
vernmcnt of Rome was delivered over to a succession 
of the most execrable tyrants, that ever disgraced and 
scourged the human race. 

In tlie decline of the Roman empire the introduction 
of Christianity gave rise to a new kind of eloquence 
in the aiK)logies, sermons, and pastoral writings of the 
fathers. But none of them afforded very just models 
of eloquence. T heir language, as soon as we descend 
to the third or fourth century, becomes harsh; and 
they are generally infected with the taste of that age, 
a love df swollen and strained thoughts, and of the 
play of words. 

As nothing in the middle ages-deseiVes attention, 
we pass now to the state of eloquence in modern times, 
Here it must be confessed, that in no Euronean nation 
public si>eaking has been valued so highly, or culti-^ 
vated with so much care, as in Greece and Rome, 
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' The gcniuB of the world ai)peare iii this respect to 
have undergone some alteration. T he two countries, 
where we might expect to find most of the spirit of 
eloquence, are France and Great Britain; France, 
on account of the distinguished turn of its inhabitants 
toward all the liberal arts, and of the encouragement 
which more than a century past these arts have re- 
ceived from the jmblic ; Great Britain, on account cf 
its free government, and the liberal spirit and genius 
of its people. Yet in neither of these countries has 
oratory risen nearly to the degree of -its p^ncieht 
splendour. . 

Several reasons maybe given, why modem eloquence 
has been so confined and numble in its efforts. In the 
first mace, it seems, that this change niust, in part, be 
ascribed to that accurate turn of thinking, which has. 
been so much cultivated iii modem times. Our pubh&. 
speakers are obliged to be more reserved than the an- 
pients in their attempts to elevate the imagination, and 
wannthe passions; andby thfe influence of prevailing 
taste, their own genius is chastened perhaps in. too; 
' great a degree. It is probable, also, that we Eiscribe 
' t(four correctness and good sense, what is chiefly owing 
to the phlegm and natural coldness of our disposition. 
Fof the vivacity and sensibility of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, especially of the fomier, seem to have been 
much superior to ours, and to have given them a 
liigher relish for all the beauties of oratory. 
' Though the parliament of Great Britain is the no- 
blest field which Europe at present affords to a public 
speaker, yet eloquence has ever been there a more 
feeble instrument than in the popular assemblies of 
Greece and Rome. Under some foreign reigns, the 
iron hand of arbitrary power checked its efforts ; and 
in later times, ministerial influence has generally ren- 
. dered it of small importance. At the bar, our aisad- 
' vantage, in comparison with the ancients, js great. 
Among them the jiidges were commpnly numerous : 
the laws were few arid simple; the decision of\cau- 
ses was left in a great pleasure to equity and the sense 
of mankind. Hence the field for judicial eloauence 
was ample. But at present, the system of law is 
much more complicated. The knowledge of it is ren- 
. dered so laborious, as to be the otudy of a man's life. 
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Speaking is therefcMre only a secondary accomplish* 
ment, for which he has little leisure. * * 

With respect to tlic pulpit, it has been a great dis- 
advantage, that the practice of reading sermons, in- 
stead of repeating them, has prevailed so universeJly 
in England. This indeed may have introduced ac- 
curacy; but eloquence has been much enfeebled. 
Another circumstance too has been prejudicial. The 
sectaries and fanatics, before the restoration, used a 
warm, zealous, and popular' manner of preachinjg : 
and tneir, adherents afterward continued to distin- 
guish themselves by similar ardour. Hatred of these 
sects drove the established church into the opposite 
extreme of a studied coolness of expression. Hence, 
from the art of persuasion, which preaching ought 
ever to be, it has passed, in England, into mere rea- 
soning and instruction. ^ 

Prom whpm did the Romans derive their eloauence 7 

How did tlie Romans differ from the Greeks f 

What is said of the Roman orators before the time ol 

Cicero 1 
Describe the style of Cicero's eloquence. 
What are his principal faults ? 
How does Demosthenes compare with Cicero 7 
When did eloquence decline among the Romans 1 
What eloquence succeeded t 
What were its faults ? 
• What is said of modern eloauence ? 
Whdt reasons are assigned f -, 

What is said of the eloquence of the parliament of Great 

Britain f 
Why is there less room for eloquence of the bar t 
What has enfeebled pulpit eloquence ? 



ELOQUENCE OP POPULAR ASSEMBLIES. 

The foundation of* 'every species of eloquence is 

good sense and solid thoi^ht. It should be the first 

study of him, who means to address a popular asa^- 

hly, to be previously- master of the business oa wmch 

11* 
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he is to speak ; to be well provided with matter anid 
arffuraent; and to rest upon these the chief stress. 
This will give to his discourse an air of manliness 
and strengtn, which is a powerful instrument of per- 
suasion. Ornament, if we have a genius fjr it, will 
succeed of course ; at any rate itdeserves only secoa- 
dary regard. 

To become a persuasive speaker in a popular as- 
sembly, it is a capital rule, that a man should always 
be persuaded of whatever he recommends to otliers. 
Never if it can be avoided, should he espouse that 
side 01 ar:^ument, which he does not believe to be the 
right. All high eloquence must be the ofispring of 
passion. This makes every man persuasive, and' 
gives a force to his genius, which it cannot otherwise 
possess.' 

Debate in iwpul^jr assemblies seldom allows a 
speaker that previous preparation, which the pulpit 
always, and the bar spmetimes, admits. A general 
prejudice prevails, and not an unjust one, against set 
speeches in public meetings. At the Opening of a 
debate they may sometimes be introduced with isro- 
priety ; but, as the debate advances, they become im- 
proper; they lose the appearance of being suggested 
by the business that is going on. Study and ostenta- 
tion are apt to be visible ; and, consequently, though 
admired as elegant, thej^ are seldom so persuasive as 
more free and unconstrained discourses. ^ 

This, however, does not foroid premeditation on 
what we intend to speak. With respect to the matter, 
we cannot be too accurate in our preparation ; but 
with regard to words and expressions, it is ver^ ix)ssi- 
ble so far to overdo as to rcoder our speech stin and 
precise. Short notes of the substance of the diacoui^se 
are not onljr allowable, but of considerable service, to 
those especially who are beginning to speak in public. 
They will teach them a degree of accuracy, which, 
if they speak frequently, they are in danger of losings 
They will accustom them to distinct arrangement, 
without which, eloquence, however great, cannot pro- 
diice entire conviction. , 

Popular assemblies give scope for the most animated 
manner of public speaking. Passion ifl easily iexcitod 
in a great assembly, where the movements are com- 
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municated by mutual sympathy between the orator 
and the audience. That ardour of speech, that ve- 
hemence and glow of sentiment, which proceed from 
a mind animated and inspired by some great and 
public object, form the peculiar character of popular 
eloquence in its highest degree of perfection. 

The warmth, howevet, which we express, m\ist be 
always suited to the subject ; since it would be ridi- 
culous to introduce great vehemence into a subject of 
small importance, or which, by its nature, requires to 
be treated with calmness. We must also be careful 
not to counterfeit warmth without feeling it. The 
best rule is, to follow nature ; and never to attempt a 
strain of eloquence, which is not prompted by our own 
genius. A speaker^ may acquire, reputation and in- 
fluence by a calm, argumentative manner. To reach . 
tl^e pathetic and suBlinie of oratory, requires those 
strong sensibilities of mind, and that high power of 
expression, which are given to few. 

Even when vehemence is justified by the subject, , 
and prompted by genius; when warmth is felt, not 
feigned ; ' we must be cautious, lest.impetuosity trans- 
port us Wj far. If the speaker lose command of him- 
self, he will soon lose command of his audience. He 
must begin with moderation, and study to warm his 
hearers gradually and equally with himself. For, if 
their passions b& not in unison with his, the discoid 
will s^on be felt. Respect lor his audience should al- 
ways laj^ a decent restraint upon his warmth; and 
prevent it from carrjnng him beyond proper hmits. 
When a speaker i^ so far master of himseli, as to pre- 
serve close Attention to argument, and even to some 
decree of accurate expression ; this self-command, 
this effort of reason, in the midst of passion, contributes 
in the highest degree both to please and to persuade. 
The advantages of pas^on are afforded for the pur- 
poses of persuasion, without that confusion and disor- 
der which are its usual attendants. 

In the most animated strain of popular speaking, 
we must always regard what^he public ear will re- 
ceive without disgust. Without attention to this, 
imitation of ancient oratord might betray u speaker 
into a boldness of manner^ with which the coolness of 
modem taste would be displeased. It is also necesn, 
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sary to attend with care to the decorums of time^ 
place, and character. No ardour of eloquence can 
atone for neglect of these. No one should attempt to 
speak in public without forming to himself a just and 
strict idea of what is suitable to his ase and charac- 
ter; what is suitable to the subject, the hearers, the 
place, and the occasion. On this idea he should adjust 
the whole strain and manner of his speaking. 

What degree of conciseness or dinuseness is suited 
to popular eloquence, it is not easy to determine with 
precision. A diffuse manner is generally considered 
as most proper. There is danger, however, ol* erring 
in this respect ; by too diffuse a style, public speakers 
often lose more in point of strength, than they gain by 
fulness of illustration. Excessive conciseness indeed 
must be avoided. We must explain £md inculcate i 
but confine ourselves within certain hmits. We should 
never forget that, however we may be pleased with 
hearing ourselves ^speak, every audience may be 
|.ired; and the moment they grow weary, our elo- 
quence becomes useless. It is better, in general, to say 
too little, than too much ; to place our thought in one 
strong point of view, and rest it there, than by showing 
it in every light, and pouring forth a profusiqn of 
words upon it, to exhaust the attention of our hearers, 
and leav0 them languid and fatigued. 

nIVhere is the moit passionate eloquence to be found ? 
What caution is recommended ? ' 

Must regard be had to the decorams of time, place, and 

charijLCter ? 
Should popular eloquence be di^ae or ooneue ? 



ELOQUENCE OP THE BAR. 



^ __ __^i of speaking at the bar and in popular as- 
semblies are commonly different. In the latter the 
oi!9itor aims principially to persuade ;. to determine his 
h^ers to some choice or conduct, as good, fit, or use- 
fi^. He, therefojve, appfies himself to every principle 
of action in (mt nature; to the passions and to the 
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heart, as well as to the understdnding:. But at the 
bar conviction is the principal object There the 
speaker's duty is not to persuade the judges tn what 
is ^ood or useful, but to exhibit what is just and true ; 
and consequently his eloquence is chiefly addressed to 
the understanding. 

At the bar, speakers address themselves to one, or 
to a few judges, who are generally persons of age, 
gravity, and dignity of character. There those ad- 
vantages which a mixed ^nd numerous assembly af- 
fords lor employing all the Bxia of speech, are not en- 
joyed. Passion does not rise so easily. The speaker 
is heard with more coolne^; he is watched with 
more severity ; and would expose himself to ridicule 
by attempting that high and vehement tone, which 
is suited only to a multitude. Beside, at the bar, the 
field of speaking is confined within law and statute. 
Imagination is fettered. The advocate has always 
before liim the line, the square, and the compass. 
These it is his chief business to be constantly applying 
to the subject under debate. 

Hence the eloquence of the bar is of a much more 
limited, more sober, and chastised kind, than that of 
popular assemblies; and, consequently, the judicial 
orations of the ancients must not be considered as ex- 
act models of that kind of speaking which is adanted 
toithe present state of the bar. With'them strict law 
was much less an obfeci of attention, than it is with 
us. In ;the days of Demosthenes ana Cicero the mu- 
nicipal statutes were few, simple, and general ; and 
the decision of causes was left in a ^reat measure to 
the equity and common sense of tbe judges. Elo- 
quence, rather than jurisprudence, was the study of 
pleaders. Cicero says that three months study would 
make a complete civiliaij ; nay, it was thought that a 
man might be a good pleader without any previous 
study. Among the Romtems there was a set of men 
called Pragmatici, whose office it was to supply the 
. orator with all the law knowledge his cause reauired ; 
which he disposed in that popular form, and (fecora- 
ted with those colour^ of eloquence, wliich were most 
fitted for influencing the judges. 

It ma^ also be observed, that the civil and criminal 
judges m Greece and Rome, were more DumerouB 
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than with us, and formed a kind of popular assembly. 
The celebrated tribuDal of the ureopa^us at Athena 
consisted of fifty judges at least. In Rome tlie Jvdi- 
ces Selecti were always numerous, and had the office 
and power of judge and jury. In the famous cause 
of Milo, Cicero spoke to fifty -one Judices Selecti, and 
thus had the advantage t)f addressing his whole 
. pleading, not to one or a few learned judges of the 
' point of law, as is the case with us, but to an assera- 
oly of Roman citizens. Heiice those arts of popular 
eloquence, which he eni\4oyed with such success. 
Hence certain practices which would be reckoned 
theatrical by us, were common at the Roman bar ; 
such, as introducing ^lot only the accused person 
dressed in deep riiournipg, but presenting to the judges 
his family and young children, entjeavouring to ex- 
cite pity by their cries and tears. 

The foundation of a law^yer's reputation and success 
rnust be laid in a profound knowledge of his iirofes- 
^ion. If his abilities, as a speaker, be ever so eminent; 
yet. if his knowledge of tha law be superficial, few 
will choose to engage him in their defence. Bepide 

J)revious study and an ample stock of acquired kriow- 
edge, another thing inseparable from the success ol 
every pleader, is a diligent and painful attention to 
every cause with w^hicli he is intrusted ; to all the 
facts and circumstances with, which it is connected. 
Thus he will in a great measure be prepared for the 
arguments of his opponent and. " being previously 
acquainted with the weak parts ot his own cause, he 
he will be able to fortify them in the best manner 
against the attack of his adversary. 

Though the anqient popular and vehement manner 
of pleading is now in a great measure suiierseded, we 
must not infer that there is no room for eloquenoe at 
the bar, and that the study rtf it is superfluous. Thei e 
is perhaps* no scene of public speaking, where elo^. 
quence is more requisite. The dryness and subtilty 
of subjects usually agitated at the bar, require, more 
than any other, a certain kind of eloquence, in order 
to command attention ; to give proper weight to the 
aij^uments employed \ and to prevent what the i 'leader 
advances from passing unregarded. The cflect of 
good speaking is always gicat. There is as nuich 
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difference in the impression made by a cold, dry. and 
confused speaker, and tnat made by one who pleads 
the same cause with elegande, order, and strength, 
as there is between our conception of an object, when 
presented in twilight, and when viewed in t^e efFul- 
gence^f noon. 

Parity and neatnesss of expression is in this specfes . 
of eloquence chiefly to be studied ; a style perspicuous 
and proper, not needlessly overchargefd with the pe-* 
danty of law lermsl* nor affectedly avoiding these; 
when suitable and requisite. Verbosity is a fault of 
which men of this profession are frequently accused j 
into which the habit of speakiilg and w'ritins: hastily, 
and with little p*-eparation, almost unavoidably bC'^ 
trays them. It cannot therefore be too earnestly re- 
nomnieade* to those, who are beginning to practise? 
at the bar, that they early guard against this, while 
they have leisure for preparation. Let them form 
themselves to the habit of a strong and correct ^tyle j 
which will bscome natural to them afterward, whert 
tJompelfed by muhiplicity of business to compose withi 
3recipitation. Whereas if a loose and negligent style? 
lave been suffered to blcome familiar, they will iiot 
>e able, even upon occasions when they wish to make? 
to unusual effort, to express themselves with fbrc?ef 
and elegance. 

Distinctness in spealdng at the bar is a capital pro*- 
J)erty. It should be shov^h, first in stating the ques-f 
lion; in exhibiting clearly the point in debate; what 
We admit ^ what we deny; and where the line of di^ 
vision begins between us and the adverse party. Next 
it should appear in the order and arrangement of all 
the parts of the pleading. A clear method is of the? 
highest consequence in every species of oration ; but 
in those intricate cases, which belong to the bar, it i^ 
infinitely essential. 

Narration of facts should always be as concise as 
the nature of thera will admit. They are always 
very necessary to be remembered * consequentlv un- 
necessary minuteness in relating them overloads the 
memory. Wherejis, if a pleader omit all superfluous 
circumstances in his recital, he adds strength to the 
material facts ; gives a clearer view of what he re- 
lates, and makes the impression of it more lasting. In 
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argumentation, however, a more diffuse manner seems 
requisite at the bar than on some other occasions. For 
in popular assemblies, where the subject of debate is 
often a plsLin question, arguments gain strength by 
conciseness. But the intricacy of law points jfrequent- 
Vy remiires the arguments to oe expanded and placed- 
in dinerent lights, in order to be fully apprehended. 

Candour in stating the arguments of his adversary 
cannot be too much recommended to every pleader. 
If he disguise tl^em, or place them in a false light, the 
artifice will soon be discovered ; and the judge Euid 
the hearers will conclude, that he either wants dis-- 
cernment to perceive, or fairness to admit the strength 
of his opponent's reasoning. But, if he state with 
accuracy and candour the arguments used against 
him before he endeavour to combat then!, a strong 

Erejudice is created in his favour. He will appear to • 
ave entire confidence in his cause, since he does not- 
attempt to support it by artifice or concealment.. The 
judge will therefore be inclined to receive more readii?)r 
the impressions made upon him by a speaker who*' 
appears both fair and penetrating. 

Wit may sometimes be serviceahle at the bar, par-- 
ticularly in a lively repiv, by which ridicule is thrown-* 
on what an adversary has advanced. But a young' 
pleader should never rest his strength on this dazzling 
talent His office is not to excite laughter, but to pro- 
duce conviction ; nor perhaps did any one ever rise to' 
eminence in his profession by bernff a witty lawyer. 

Since an advocate personates Ei» client, he must 
plead his cause with^a proper degree of warmth. He • 
must be cautious however of prostituting his earnest-- 
ness and sensibility by an equal degree of ardour oni 
every subject There'is a dignity of character, which: 
it is highly imporfiaalT for every one of this professiooi. 
to support. Ar opinion of probity and honour iiy a 
pleader is hi»TAost powerful mstrument of persuasion. 
He should always, t^refore, decline embanking in 
causes whichare odious, and manifestly uniust ; and, 
when he supports a dcmotful caus^ he should lay the 
chief stress upon those arguments which appear to 
him to be the- most forcible \ reserving ftis zeal and 
indignation for cases where mjusticeaoii iniquity are 
flilgrant 
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How does the eloqaence of the bar differ from popular 

eloquence t 
Which adrnitB of greatest passion and persuasion f , 
Can the ancient judicial orations be now adopted as mo- 
■ dels T 
Why! . 

Were the judges at trials among the ancients numerous 1 
What was the consequence t 
In what must the foundation of a lawyer's reputation be 

laid? 
Is eloquence much needed at the bar ? 
What should be carefully studied in this species of 

eloquence ? 
What fault is most common in men of this profession! 
How can they guard against it 1 
What is a capital property in speaking at the bar t 
How should it be shown T 
What manner is best in the narration of facts t 
What is best for are^ mentation 7 
Why is candour of great importance 7 
What is said of wit? 
What is said of ardour and earnestness f 



ELOWENCE OF THE PULPPT. 

Havino treated of the eloquence of popular aflBeiii- 
Hies, and that of the bar, we shall now consider the 
strain and spirit of that eloquence which is suited ta 
the pulpit This field of public speaking has sereral 
advantages peculiar to itselH The dignity and in)' 
portance of its ■ubject3 must be allowed to be su' 
perior to any other. They admit the highest embel' 
Mshment in description, and the greatest warmth and 
vehemence of expression. In treating his subject, the 
preacher has also peculiar advantages. He speak» 
not to one or a few judges^ but to a large assembly. He 
is not afraid of interruption* He chooses his subject 
at leisure ; and has all the ^nostance of the most ac' 
eurate premeditationr ThedisadvantafeSyiMiweverr 
which attend t^e eloquence of the pulpit, are not in^ 
considerable* The preacher, it is true, nas no caor 
12 , 
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tention with an adversary; but debate awakeiis ^^ 
nius, and excites attention. . His suojects, though no^ 
ble, are trite and common. The/ are become so fami- 
liar to the public ear, that it requires no ordinary genius 
in the preacher to fix attention. Nothing is more diffi-^ 
tuit tfaieua to bestow on what is. common the grace of 
novelty. Beside, the subject of the preacher usually 
confines him to abstract qualities, to virtues and vicbs ; 
whereas, that of other popular speakers leads them to 
treat of persons ; which is generally more interesting 
to the hearfeilB, And occupies more powerfully the im- 
agination. We are taught b^ the presicher to detest 
only the drime ; by thi^ pleader to dete&t the criminal; 
Hence it hapfSens. that, though the number of mode- 
rately gb6d preachers is great, so few have arrived at 
eminence. Perfection is very distant from modiirn 
preachinff. The object.. however, is truly noble, and 
. Worthy 0? being pursued with zeal. 

To excel in preaching, it is necessary to have a 
fixed, an habitual view of its object. This is to per- 
suade men to become ^ood. Every sermon ought 
therefore to be a persuasive oration. It is not to dis- 
cuss some abstruse point, that the preacher ascends 
the pulpit. It is not to teach his hearers something 
new, but to make them better ; to give them at oncd 
clear views and persuasive impressions of religious 
truths. 

The principal characteristics of pulpit eloquence, 
as distinguished from the other kinds of public speak- 
ing, appear to be these two, gravity, and waiTnth; It 
IS neither easy nor common to unite these characters 
of eloquence. The grave; when it is predominant, 
becomes a dull, uniform soleMnity. The warm, when 
it wants gravity, borders on the light and theatrical;. 
A proper union of the two, forms that character of 
J^r^aching, which the French feall onction; that 
Effecting, penetrating, and interesting manner, which 
flows from a strong sense in the preabher of the im- 
]X)rtance of the truths he delivers, and an earnest de- 
isire thai they may make fdll impression on the hearts 
of his hearers. 

A sermon, as a particular spcichss of composition, 
requires the strictest attention to unity. By this we 
mean that there should be some main point to which 
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^e whole tenor hi the Bermon shall refer. It rm^ 
not be a pile of different subjects heaped vQwn each 
other, but one object roust predominate through the^ 
whole. Hence, however, it must not be understood^ 
that there should be no divisions or separate heads ii> 
a discourse : nor that oneaingie thought onl/ rfiould 
be Exhibited in different points of view. Unity is not 
jto be understood in so limited a sense ; it admits some 
variety ; it requires only that union and connexion be 
so fsk" preserved, as to make the whole concur in some 
pne impression on the mind. Thus, for instance, ia 
preacher may employ several different arguments ta 
enforce the love oi Uod ; he may also inauire into the 
pauses of the decay of this virtue; ^11 one great 
object is presented to the mind, But, if because hisi 
text says, " He thsit loveth God, must love his bibther 
also," ne should therefore mix in the same discourse^ 
^^uments for the love of God, and for ^jic love of our. 
neighbour, he would grossly offend ^.gain^t unity, and 

{eave a very confused, impression on the minds of *hisi 
learers. 

Sermons are always more striking, and generally' 
more useful, the more precise and particular the sub- 
ject of them i^. Unity can never be so perfect in a 
general, as in a particular subject. General subjects,, 
mdeed, such £^s the excellency, or the pleasures of re- 
ligion, are often chosen by young preachers, as. the 
most showy, and easiest to be handled ; but these sub- 
jects produce not the high effects of preaching. At- 
tention is much more commanded m taking sonrn 
particular view of a great subject, and employing, on 
that, th^ whole force of argument and eloquence. Ta 
recommend soRie one virtue, or inveigh against b^ 
particular vice, affords a subject not deficient in unity 
or precision. But, if that virtue or vice be considered 
as assuming a particular aspect in certain characters, 
pr certain situations in life, the subject becomes stiy 
more interesting. The execution is more difficulty 
but the merit and the effect are higher. 

A preacher- should be cautious not to exhaust has 
subject ; since nothing is more opposite to persuasion, 
ihan unnecessary and tedious lulness. There are 
always some things which he may suppose to be 
known, and some which require onlj brief attenti9n. 
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If he endeavour to omit nothing which his subject 
suffgeets, he must unavoidably encumber it and dimi- 
ni«i its force. 

To render his instructions interesting to his hearers 
should be the grand object of every preacher. He 
should bring home to their hearts the ti-utJ^s which he 
inculcates ; and make each suijpose himself particu- 
larly addressed. He. should avoid all intricate reason- 
ings; avoid expressing himself in general, specujative 
propositions; or laying down practical truths m an 
ah^ract, metaphysical marmer. A discourse ought 
to be carried on in the strain of direct address to the 
audience; n^in the strain of one writing an essay, 
but of one spRiking to a multitude, and studying 1,o 
connect what is called application, or what immedi- 
ately refers to practice, with tiie doctrinal parts of the 
sermon. * 

It is always highly advantageous to keep in view 
the different ages, characters, and conditions of men, 
and to accommodate directions and exhortations to 
. each of these different classes. Whenever you ad- 
vance what touches a man's character, or is applica- 
ble to his circumstances, you are sure of his attention. 
No study is more necessary for a preacher than the 
study of human life, and of the human heart. To 
discover a man lo himself, in a light in which be never 
flaw his character before, produces a wonderful effect. 
Those sermons, though the most difficult in compo- 
sition, are not qnly the most beautifuij but also the 
most useful, which are founded on the illustration of 
fiome peculiar character, or remarkable pic^e of his- 
tory in the ,sacred writings ; by pursuing which we 
may trace, and lay open some of ihe most secret 
windings of the human heart. Other topics of preach- 
iiiff are become trite; but this is an extensive field, 
which hitherto has been little explored, and possesses 
all the advantages of being curious, new, and highly 
useful. Bishop Butler'^ sermon on the chtiracter of 
Balaam is an example of this kind of preaching. 

Fashion, which operates so extensively on human 
manners, has given to preaching, at diflerent times, a 
tchanffe of character. This however is a torrent, 
which swells to-day and subsides to-morrow. Some- 
limes poetical preaching is fashionable; sometimes 
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phUo^phical. At one time it mast be all pathetic s 
, at anotJier all argumentative; as some celebrated 
preacher has set the example. Each of these modea 
18 very defective ; and he who conforms himself to iL 
will both confine and corrupt his genius. Truth ana 
good sense are the sole basis, on which he can buil4 
with safety. Mode and humour are feeble and un-i 
steady. No example shoi^W be servilely imitated. 
From various examples, the preacher may collect 
materials for improvement; but servility of imitation 
extinguishes all genius, or rather proves entire want 
of it. 

What advantag-ea, has the eloquence of the pulpit t 

What disadvantages ? 

What is necessary to excel in preaching t 

What are the two principal cnaracterisiic^ of pulpit elot^ 

quence ? 
What is pnation ? 

What must be strictly attended to in a sermon? 
Illustrate this. 

When are sermona most striking ? 
Is there danger of exhausting the subject f 
How should a preacher render his discourses interesting ? 
What circumstance is highly adyant£^eo.ua in preaching 7 
Gfive ajft^example. 
What is said of fashion in pteaching 7 



CONDUCT OP A DISCOURSE IN ALL ITS PARTS. 
INTRODUCTION, DIVISION, NARRATION, 
AND EXPLICATION. 

Having already considered what is peculiar to eacl^ 
of the three great fields of public speaking, popular' 
assemblies, the b^ar, and the pulpit; we shall noi^ 
treat of what is common to them all, and explain tha 
conduct of a discourse or oration in general. 

The parts which compose a i-egular oration, are 

these six ; the exordium or introdi^ction ; the statd or 

the division of the subject ; narration or explication t 

the reasoning or arguments; th§^ pathetic part; anoi 

J2* 
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the conclusion. It is not necessary that each of these 
enter into every public discourse, nor that they al wajrs 
enter in this order. Tnere are many excellent dis- 
courses in which some of these parts are omitted. 
But, as they are the constituent parta of a regular 
oration, and as in every discourse some of them must 
occur, it is agreeable to our present purpose to exa- 
mine each of them distinctly. 
. The design of the introduction is to conciliate the 
good will of the hearers ; to excite their attention ; 
and to render them open to persuasion. When a 
speaker is previously secure of the good will, atten- 
tion, and dociht^ of his audience, a formal introduc- 
tion may be omitted. Respect for his hearers will in 
that case require only a short exordium, to prepare 
them for the other parts of his discourse. 

The introduction is a part of the discourse, which 
requires no small care, it is always important to be- 
^in well ; to make a favourable impression at first set- 
ting out, when the minds of the hearers, as yet va- 
cs^nt and free, are hiore easily prejudiced in favour 
of the speaker. We must add, also, that a ^ood 
introduction is frequentlv found ijd be extremely diffi- 
cult Few parts of a discourse give more trouble to 
the composer, or require more delicacy in the execu- 
tion. 

An introduction should be easyx and natural. It 
should always be suggested by the subject. The 
writer should not plan it, before he has meditated in 
his own mind the substance of his discourse. By ta- 
king the opposite course, and composing in the first 
place an introduction, the writer will often find that 
he is either led to lay hold on some commonplace to- 
pic, or that instead of the introduction being accom- 
modated to the discourse, he is under the necessity of 
accommodating the discourse to the introduction. 

In this part of a discourse correctness of expres- 
sion should be carefully studied. This is pecuharly 
requisite on account of the situation of the hearers. 
At. the beginning they are more disposed to criticise, 
than at an/ other period ; they are then unoccupied 
by the subject and the arguments ; their attention m 
entirely directed to the speaker's style and manner. 
Care therefore is reqpiisite to prepossess chem in his 
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favour: though too much art must be cautioualir 
avoidea since it will then be more easily detected, 
and will derogate from that persuasion, which the 
other parts of, the discourse are intended to produce. 

Modesty is also an indispensable characteristic of a 
^ood introduction. If the speaker, begin with an air 
of arrogance and ostentation, the self-love and pride 
of his hearers will be presently awakened, and follow 
him with a very suspicious eye through the rest of 
his discourse. His modesty should appear not only in 
his expression, but in his whole manner; in his looks, 
in his gesture^ and in the tone of his voice. Every 
audience is pleased with those marks of respect and 
awe which are paid by the speaker. The modesty, 
however, of an introduction should betray nothing 
mean or abject. Together with modesty and defe- 
rence to his hearers^ tiie orator should show a certain 
sense of dignity, arising from the persuasion of the 
justice or importance of his subject. 

Particular cases excepted, the orator should not put 
forth all his strength at the beginning ; but it should 
rise and grow upon his hearers, as his discourse ad- 
vances. The mtroduction is seldom the place for 
vehemence and passion. The audience must be grar 
dually* prepared oefore tlie speaker venture on strong 
and passionate sentiments. Yet, when the subject t» 
such, that the very mention of it naturally awakens 
some passionate emotion; or when the unexpected 
presence of some person or object in a popular assem- 
hly inflames the speaker ; either of these will justify 
an abrupt and vehement exordium. Thustlie ap- 
pearance of Catiline in the senate, renders the violent 
Qpeninff of Ci-cero's first oration against him very 
natural and proper. " Glupusque tandem, CatiUnai 
abutere patientia nostra?" Bishop Atterbury, pr^^h^ 
ing from this text, " Blessed* is ne, whosoever shall 
not be oflfended in me," ventures on this bold exor- 
dium : "And can any man then be ofiended in thee, 
Wessed Jesus?" Which address to our Saviour ht 
'Continues, till he enters on the division of his subject. 
But such introductions should be attempted by very 
few, flkice they promise so much vehemence and ar* 
dour iJirough the rest of the discourse, that it is;ei« 
Cremely ditficult to satisfy the expectation of the 
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hearen. An ihtroductibn should not anticipate any^ 
material f»rt of the subject When topics or ar^- 
ments. which are afterward to be enlarged upon, are 
hinted at, and in p>art exhibited in the introduction, 
they lose, upon their second appearance, the grace or 
novelty. The impression intended to be made by 
any capital thought, is always msule with greatest, 
^vantage when it is made entire, and in its proper- 
place. 

An introduction should be proportioned in length 
fUfid kind to the discourse which follows it. In len^h, 
as nothing can be more absurd than to erect a l^ge 
portico before a small building ; and in kind, as it ik 
iio less absurd to load with superb ornaments the por- 
tico of a plain dwelling-house ; or to make the ap- 
proach to 8( monument as say as that to an arbour. 

After the introduction, the proposition or enuncia- 
tion of the subject commonly succeeds ; concerning 
which we shall only observe that it should be clear 
and distinct, and e3|;pres8ed without affectation, in the 
inost conpise and simple mann^. To this generally 
succeeds the division, or laying down the method of 
the diep^urBO ; in the management of which the fol- 
lowing rules should be carefully observed. 

Pirst, The parts intp. which the subject is divided, 
inust b^ really distinct from each other. It were an 
absurd dimsion, for example, if a speaker should pro- 
pose ♦/> explain first the advantajges of virtue, and next 
those of justice «i.r temperance ; because the first head 
idainly comprehends the second, as a genus does the 
jipecies. Such a method of proceeding involves the 
saUect in confusion. 

^Secondly, We must be careful jilways to follow the 
pi^r of nature, ^^inning with the mo^ simple points; 
"mlh such as are most easily understood and neces- 
sary to be first diseuf^sed ; and proceeding to those 
which are budt upon the former, andsnppKJse them 
to he known. The sul^ect must be divided into those 
^rts, intOj which it is most easily and naturally re- 
Bolved. 

Thirdly, The members of a diviaon ou^ht to exr 
haqgt the subject, otherwise, the division is incom- 
plete ; the subject is exhibited by pieces only without 
mpiaying the whole. 
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Foarthly, Let conciseness and precimoii be pecu- 
Ikuy studieii. A division always appears to most ad- 
vantage, When the several heads are expressed in 
the dearest, most forcible, and fewest words possible. 
This never fails to strike the hearers agreeably ; and 
contributes also to malce the divisions more easily 
remembered. 

Fifthly, Unnecessary multiplication of heads should 
be cautiously avoided. To divide a subject into many 
lunute parts, by endless divisions and subdivisions, 
limduces a bad effect in speaking. In a logical trea- , 
tise this may be proper ; hut it renders an oration hard 
and dry, and unnecessarily fatigues the memory. A 
sermon may admit from three to five or six neads, 
inetuding subdivisions ; seldom are more allowable. 

The next constituent part of a discourse is narra- 
tion or explication. These two are joined together, 
because, tney fall nearly under the same rules, and 
because they generally answer the same purpose ; 
serving to illustrate the cause, or the subject of which 
one treats, before proceeding to argue on one side or 
the other, or attempting to interest the passions of the 
Ikearers. ' 

To be clear and distinct to be probable, and to be 
concise, are the qualities which critics chiefly require 
in narra^n. Distinctness is requisite to the whole of 
the discourse, but belongs especially to narration, 
which ought to thiow light on all that follows. At 
the bar, a fact, or a single circumstance, left inobscu- 
rihr, or misunderstood by the judge, may destroy the 
etfect of all the argument and reasoning which the 
pleader employs. If his narration be improbable, it 
will be disregarded ; if it be tedious ana diffuse j it 
will fatigue and be forgotten. To render na,rrat|on 
distinct, particular attention is requisite in acertaining 
cleaiiy the names, dates, places, and every other im- 
portant circumstance of the facts recounted. In or- 
der to be probable in narration, it is necessary to exhi- 
bit the characters of the persons of whom we speak, 
and to show that their actions proceeded from such 
motives as are natural, and likely to gain belief. To 
be as concise as the subject will admit, all superflu- 
ous circumstance must be rejected; by which the nar- 
ration will be rendered more forcible and more clear. 
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}n 8»rixioQ8, explication of the solqect to be diss 
(lovurBed on, occupies the place of narration at the bar^ 
and is to be conducted in a similar manner. It must 
be concise, clear, and distinct; in a style correct and 
eleg^ant, rather than hig^hly adorned. To explain 
the doctrine of the text with propriety ; to give a full 
and clear account of the nature of that virtue or duty 
which forms the subject of discounae, is properljr the 
didactic part of presu*.hing : on the right execution of- 
which much depends. In order to succeed, the 
preacher must meditate profoundljr on the subject ; 

Sas to placQ it in a clear and striking point of view, 
e mu4 ppnsider what tight it may derive from other 
passtages of scripture: whether it oe a subject neariy 
(dlied to some other, from which it ought to be distiiir 
guished ; whether it can be ad^antageoi^y illustra- 
ted by comparing or opposing it to tome other thing; 
by searching into causey or tracing effects ; by point* 
ing our example^ or ai:^)ealing to the hear^ of the 
hearers ; that thus a precise and circumstantial view 
may be E^fforded of the doctrine inculcated. By dis- 
tinct aAd apt illv^strations of the known truths of re- 
ligion, a preacher may both display great merit as a 
compoiier, and what is infinitely more valuable, ren- 
der his discourses weighty, ins^ctive, and useful. 

What are the six parts <»f an oration ? 

Must they all be found in every discourse? 

What is the object of the introduction f 

When may \( lie shoft T 

Why is a good introduction important ? 

Why should it be written after the rest of the diseoi^M I 

Why should correctness of ejcpression be studied? 

What is said of modesty 7 

Yfhat else should oe shown 7 

When may an intrdduction be vehement 7 

What rule is given for the length of an introduction 7 

What is said of the proposition or enunciation 7 

What is the first rule for the division of the subject 7 

What is the second 7 

What is the third 7 

What is the fourth 7 

What is the fifth 7 

What are the qualities required in nor^tion 7 

Why is distinctness necessary 7 
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V^y is probability necesBary f " 

Why ia conciseiieBB necesBary 7 

How is a narration rendered distinct f 

How pr/obable 1 

How concise J 

What takes the place of narration in a sbrmdn ? 

What is requisite ih the explication tX the 6ub}ebt7 



THE ARGUMENTATIVE PART OF A DISCOQitSE, 
THE PATHETIC PART, AND THE PERORAtlON. 

As the great end for which men speak oh iiny serf- . 
ous occasion, is to convince their hearers that some- 
thing is true, or right, or good, and thu^ to influencje 
thieir practice, reason and argument must constitute 
|he foundation of all manly and persuasive eloquence. 

With regard to arguments, three things are requi- 
site. First, invention of them ; secondly, propier nis- 
position And anangement of them j and thirdly^ ex- 
pressing them ih the most forcible manner.' Inven- 
tion is undoubtddl)r the most material and the basis 
of the rest But in this, art can afford only stnall 
assistance. It can aid a speaker however in arranging 
and expressing those arguments which his knowledge 
of the subject lias discovered^ 

Supposing the arguments properly cnosen, we must 
avoid blendnig; those together that are of a <^parate 
nature. All arguments whiatever ar\e intended to 
prove one of these threi^ things ; that someUiing is 
true; that it is right or fit ; or that it is profitable and 
good. Truth, duty, and interest are the three great 
subjects of discussion among men. But the arguments 
employed upon either of them are generally distinct ; 
ami h6, who blends them all under one topic, which ^ 
he calls his argument, as in sermons is too freauently 
done, will render his reasoning indistinct and inelegant. 

W ith respect to the diflerent degrees of strength in 
arguments, the common rule is, to advance in the way 
of cli max from the weakest to the most forcible. TL*s 
method is recommended whep th^ speaker is cpnvliiced 
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that his cause is clear, and easy to be proved. Bat 
this rule must not be universally observed. If he dis- 
trust his cause, and have but one material argument, 
it is often proper to place'^this argument in the front ; 
• to prejudice his hearers early in nis favour, and thus 
dispose them to pay attention to the weaker reason* 
which he may ailerward introduce. — When amid a 
vajriety of arguments there is one or two more feeble 
than the rest, though proper to be used, Cicero advises 
to place them in the middle, as a situation less con- 
spicuous than in either the beginning or end of the 
train of reasoning. 

When arguments are strong and satisfactory, th© 
more they are separated the better. Each can then 
bear to be introduced alone, placed in its full light, 
. amidified, and contemplated. But when they are of 
a doubtful or presumptive nature, it is safer to crowd 
tliem together, to form them into^a phalanx j. that, 
though individually weak, they may mutually support 
each other. « 

Arguments should never be extended too faar. nor 
multiplied too much; Thi8,6erves rather to render a 
cause suspicious, than to increase its strength. A need- 
less multiplicity of arg;uments burd'ens the memory, 
and diminishes the weight of that conviction, which 
a few well-chosen arguments produce. To expand 
them also beyond the bounds of reasonable illustration, 
* is alvvays enfeebling. When a s|i«aker endeavours 
to expose a favouitrole argument in every light pos- 
sible, fatigued by the effoitj he loses the spirit, with 
whi6h he set out, and ends with feebleness what he 
began with force. 
' Having attended thus far to the proper arrange- 
ment of arguments, we proceed to another essential . 
part of a discourse, the pathetic ; in which, if any 
where, eloquence reigns, and exerts its power. Oi* 
this head the following directions appear useful. 

Consider carefully whether the subject admit ther 
pathetic, and render it proper ; and, if it do, What part 
of the discourse is most fit lor it. To determine these 
points belongs to good sense. Many subjects admit 
not the pathetic ; and even in tfcose that are suscepti- 
ble of it an attempt to exdie tlhe passions in a wrong 
place, may expose an prator to ndiaufe. It oiay in 
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S^oend be observedi that, if we exjkect any jeraotiaa 
which we miae to have a lasting enect, we moal se* 
cure in dur favour the understanding and judgmenl. 
The heaiere must be eattsfied, that there are sumoieot 
fprounds for their engaging in the caus^ with zeal and 
ardour. M^en ar^ment and reasoning have pp- 
duced their full e^t, the pathetic is admitted with 
the greatest force and propriety. 

A speaker should cautiously avoid giving his hear- 
ers warning that he intend? to excite their passioDS. 
Every tiling of this kind chills their sensibility. There 
is also a great difference between telling the hearers 
thait they ought to be moved, and actually moving 
tliem. To every emotion or passion nature has adapt- 
ed ceitain corresponding objects ; and without settling 
these before the mind, it is impossible for an orator to 
excite that emotion. We are warmed with gratitude, 
we are touched with compassion, not when a iqpeaker 
«hows us that these are noble dispositions, and that it 
is our duty to feel them { nor when he exclaims against 
vie for our indifTereiice and coldness. Hitherto he has 
culdressed ohly our season or conscience. He must 
describe the kindnessBnd tenderness of our friend ; he 
must exhibit the distreas suffered by the person for 
whom he would interest us. Then, and not till then, 
our hearts l>egin to be touched, our gratitude, our comr 
passion begins to flow. The basis, therefore, of all 
successful execution in pathetic oratory, is to j>aint the 
object of that passion which we desire, to raise m the 
' roost natural and striking manner ; to describe it with 
such cii'cumstances as are likely to awaken it in the 
minds of othei-s. 

To biiccecd in the pathetic it is necessary to attend 
to the proper language of the passions. This, if we 
consult nature, we shall ever find is unaffected and 
simple. It may be animated by bold and strong 
figures^ but it will have no ornament, no finery. There 
is a great difierence between tainting to the imagina- 
Iron and to the heart. The one may be done with 
deliberation and coolness ; the other must always be 
rapid and ardent. In the former, art and labour may 
be suffered to appear; in the latter, no nroper effect 
can be produced, unless it be the work of nature only. 
Hence all digressions should be avoided which may 
. 13 
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voice, therefore, full strength and swell of sound, but 
always intch it on your ordinary speaking key ; a 
ffreatfer quantity of voice should never be uttered, 
man can oe affonied without pain, ahd without any 
extraordinary eflbrt. To be well heard, it is useful 
for a speaker, to fix his eye on some of the most 
distant persons in the assenkbly, and to consider him* 
self as speaking to them. We naturally and mecha- 
nically utter our' words with such strength as to be 
heard by the one to whom we address ourselves, pro- 
vided he be within the reach of our voice. This is 
the case in public speaking, as well as in common 
conversation. But it must be remembered, that 
speaking too loudly is peculiarly offensive. The ear * 
is wounded, when the voice comes upon it in rum- 
bling, indistidct masses ; beside, it appears as if assent 
were demanded by mere vehemence and force of 
sound. X 

- To being well heard and clearly understood, distinct- 
ness of articulation is more condaeive, perhaps, than 
mere loudness of sound. The quantity of sound, requi- 
site to fill even a lar^e space, is less than is oommonlv 
supposed) with distinct articulation, a man of a wealc 
voice will make it extend further, than the strongest 
voice can f each without it. T his thereforedemands pe- 
culicur attention. The speaker must give every sound 
its due proportion, and make every syllable, and even 
every letter, be heard distinctly. To succeed iii this, 
rapidity of pronunciation must be avoided. A lifeless, 
drawling method, hpwever, is not to be indulged. To 
pronounce with a proper degree of slowne8& and with 
lull and clear articulation, cannot be too inaustriousV 
studied, nor too earnestly recommended. Such pro- 
nunciation gives weight and dignity to a discourw. 
It assists the voice b^' the pauses and rests which It 
allows it more easily to makej and it enables the 
speaker to swell all his sounds with more energy and 
more music. It assists him also in preserving a due 
command of himself; whereas a rapid and hurried 
manner excites that flutter of spirits^ which is the 
greatest enemy to all right execution in oratory. 

' To propriety of pronunciation nothing is more con- 
ducive than ^ivinff to every word which we utter, 
that sound wluch ilie most polite usage appropriates 
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to it, in opposition to broad, vulgar, or provincial pro- 
nuncialion. On this subject^ however, written instruc- 
tions avail adthing. But there is one observation 
which it may be useful to make. In our language, 
every word of more syllables than one, has one accent- 
ed syllable. The genius ei the language, requires tli^ 
. voice to mark that syllaWe by a stronger percussion, 
and to pass more slightly over the rest The same 
accent should be given to every word in public speak- 
&i^, and in eommcm discourse. Many persons err in 
this respect When they speak in public and with 
solemnity, they pronounce differently from what they 
do at othec times^ They dwell upon syllables, and 
protract them ; they multiply accents on tlie same 
word, from a false idea that it gives gravity and force 
to their discourse, and increas?^ the pomp of public 
declamation.. But this is one oi the greatest faults 
which can be committed ih pronunciation: it consti- 
tutes what is termed a thea4,rical} or mouthing man- 
ner, and gives an artificial, affected air to si)eech, 
which detracts greatly from its agreeableness and ifs 
impression. 

We shall now treat of those higher parts of deli- 
very, by studying whiob^ a speaker endeavours not 
merely to render nimself mtelligible, but to give grace 
and force to what he utters. These may be compre- 
hended under four head^emphasis, pauses, tones, and 
gestures. 

By emphasis is meant a fuller and strongeV sound 
of voice, hy which w© distinguish the accented sylla- 
ble of someword^on which we intend to kay particular 
stress, and iQi' show how it affects the rest ol the sen- 
tence. To^ acquire the proper management of em- 
phasisj tUt only rule is, study to acquire a just concei)- 
tion ot the force and spirit of those sentiments, which 
vou are to deliver. In all prepared disc^cirses it would 
be extremely useful, if they were read over or rehear- 
sed in private, with a view of ascertaining the proper 
emphasis belbre they were pron<iunced in pubhc; 
marking at the same time the emphatical words in^ 
every sentence,, or at least in the most iiagortant 
parts of ih^ discourse, and fixing them well in the 
memory. A ceuition,4K)wever, must be given against 
multipmng e^iphatical words toamuch.. They be- 
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come strikii^ oaXyyAiea xjaed withpnident reserve. 
If they recur too frequently ; if a speaker attempt to 
fender every thing whidi hesays of high importanee 
by a multitude of strong emphases, they will soon fail 
to excite the attention m his hearers. 
^ Next to emphasis, pauses demand attention* Tfa^ 
\re of two kinds ; first, emphatical pauses ; and second- 
ly, such as mark the distinctions of seiose. An em- 
phatical pause is made after something has beerrsaid 
pi peculiar moment, on which we wish to fix the hear- 
er's attention. Sometimes a matter of importance ie 
preceded by a pause of this nature. Such pauses have 
the same efiect with strong emphases, ana are subject 
to the same rules ; especially to the caution just now 
ffiven, of not repeating them too frequ«itly. For, as 
they excite uncommon attention, and consequently 
raise expectation, if this be not fully emsw^red, they 
occasion disappointment and disgust 

But the most frequent and the principal usei^pafose^ 
is, to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same 
time, to permit the speaker to draw his breath ; and 
the proper management of such pauses is one of the 
most nice and difficult articles in delivery. A proper 
command of the breath is peculiarly reqmsite. Xoi 
obtain this^ every speaker should be very careful ta 
provide a full supply of breath for what heis to utter. 
It is a great mistake, to suppose that the breath must 
be drawn only at the end of a jperiod, when the voice 
is allowed to fall. It may ea»ly be gathered at the 
intervals of a period, when the voice supers only a 
momentary suspension. By this management, a suf- 
ficient supply may be obtained for carrying on the 
longest period, without improp^ interruptiiops. 

Pauses in public discourse must be formeS upon the 
manner in wnieh we express ourselves in sensible con- 
yersatran, and not upon the stifi^ artificial manner, 
which we acquire from perusing books acoor^Ung to 
common punctuation. Punctuation in general is veij 
arbitrary: often capricious and false; dictating a urn- 
formity oi tone in the pauses, which is extremely un- 
pleasing. For it must be observed, that to render 
pauses graceful and expressive, they must not only be 
made in tberieht places, but also be accompftnied by 
proper tones of voice; by which the nature of these 
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pauses is intimated much more than by tlieir iezigth» 
which can never be exactly measured. Sometimes 
only a slight and simple suspension of the voice is pro- 
per; sometimes a decree of cadence is requisite ; and 
sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence, which mark 
the conclusion of a period. In all these cases, a speaker ^ 
is to regulate himself by the manner in which he * 
speaks, when engaged in earnest discourse with others. 

In reading or reciting verse, there is a peculiar dif- 
ficulty in making the pauses with propriety. There 
are two kinds ofpauses, which belong to the music of 
verse ; one at the end of a line, and the other in the 
middle of it. Rhyme always renders the former sen- 
sible, and compels observance of it in pronunciation. 
In blank verse it is less perceivable; and, when theie 
is no suspension of the sense, it has been doubted, 
vdiether m reading such verse, any regard should be 
paid to the close of a line." On tne sUi^e, indeed, where 
the appearance of speaking in verse should be avoided, 
the close of such Unes as make no pause in the sense, 
ahouid not be rendered perceptible to. the ear. On 
other occasions, we oUffht for the sake of melody, to 
read blank verse in sucn manner, as to make each line 
sensible to the ear. In attempting this, however, every 
appearance of singson? and of tune must be cautiously 
avoided. The close of a line, where there is no pause 
in the meaning, should be marked only by so sligl^t a 
suspension of sound, as may distinguish the passage 
from one Une to another, without injuring the sense. 

The pause in the middle of the hne fiuis after the' 
4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th syllable, and no other. When 
this pause coincides with the slightest division in the 
sense, the line may be read with ease ; as in the two 
first verses of Pope's Messiah : 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the song, 
To heavenly tbemeB aublimer atraios belong. 

But if words, that have so intimate a connexion as 
not to admit even a monfentary separation, be divided 
from each other by this pflesural pause : we then per- 
ceive a conflict between the sense ana sound, which 
renders it difficult to read aith lines gracefully. In 
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fluch cases it is best to sacrifice sound to sens^. For 
instance, in the following lines of Milton : 



-What in me is dark^ 



Illumine ; what is low, raise and support,. 

The sense clearly dictates the pause after " illu- 
mine," whichoiighttobeobsei"ved; though, if melody 
only were*to be regarded, " illumine" should be con- 
nected with what follows, and no pause made before 
the 4th or 6th syllable^ 6o alsp in the following^ line- 
of Pope's epistle to Arbuthnot : 

I sit ; with sad civility I read. 

The ear points out the pause as falling after " sad,"' 
the fourth syllable. But to separate " sad" and " ci- 
vility'' would be very bad reading.. T he sense allows 
no other pause than after the second syllable, " sit ;" . 
which, therefore, is the only one to be observed. 

We Woceed to treat of tones in pronunciation, wliich. 
are different both from, emphases and pauses ; consist- 
ing in the modulation of the voice, the notes or varia- 
tions of sound which 9,re employed in public speaking.. 
The most material instruction which can be given on 
this subject, is to form the tones oC public speaking 
upon the tones of animated conversation. Every one, 
who is engaged in speaking on a subject which inter- 
ests him nearly, has an eloquent or persuasive tone 
and manner. But, When a speaker departs from his 
natural tone of ^^^^pression, he becomes frigid and un- 
persuasive.. Nothing is more absurd than to suppose, 
that as soon as a speaker a^cends a pulpit, or rises in 
a public assem-bly, he is instantly to lay aside the voice ■ 
with wluQh he expresses, himself in private, and to , 
assume a new. studied tone, and a cadence, altogether, 
different from nis natural' manner. Thife has vitiated 
all delivery, and has. gixen rise to cant and tedious* 
monotony., L«t every public speaker guard against 
this error. Whether he speak in private or in a great 
assembly, tet, him remember that ne stifl speaks. Let 
him take nature for his guide, and she will teach hm 
tp express his sentimentp and feelings in such manner, . 
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as to make the most forcible and pleasing^ ImpresBion 
upon the minds of his hearers. 

It now remains to treat of gesture, or what is called 
action in public discourse. The best rule is, attend 
to the looks and gesture, in which earnestness, indig- . 
nation, compassion, or any other emotion^ discovers ' 
itself to most advantage in the common mtercourse 
of men ; and let these 6e your model. A public speak- 
er must, however, adopt thgct manper which is most 
natural to himself. His motions and gestures ought 
all t* exhibit that kind of expression which nature 
has dictated to him ; and, unless this be the case, no 
study can prevent their appearing stiff and forced. 
But though nature is the basis on which every grace 
of gesture must be founded, yet there is room for some 
improvements of art The study of action consists 
chiefly in guarding against awkward and disagreea- 
ble motions, and iA learninff to perform such as are , 
natural to the speaker in the most graceful manner. 
Numerous are the rules which writers have laid down 
for the attainment of a proper gesticulation. But 
written instructions on this subject can be of little 
service. To become useful they must be exempHfied. 
A few of the simplest precepts, however, may be 
observed with advantage. Every speaker should 
study to preserve as much dignity as possible in the 
attitude of his body. He should generally prefer an 
erect posture ; his position should be .firip. that he may 
have the fullest and freest command of all his mo^ 
tions. If any inclination be used, it should be toward 
the hearers, which is a natural expression of earnest- 
ness. V The countenance should correspond with the 
nature of the discourse; smd, when no particular 
emotion is expressed, a serious and manly kiok ia 
always to be preferred. The eyes should never be 
fixed entirely on any one object, but move easily round 
the audience. In motion^ made with the hands, con- 
sists the principal part of gesture, in speaking. It i» 
natural for the right hand to be employed more fre- 
quently than the left. Warm emotions require the 
, exercise of them both together. But, whether a 
speaker gesticulate with one, or with both his hands, 
it is important that alf his motions be easy and 
unrestrained. Narrow and confined movements are 
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usually ungraceful; and consequently, motions made 
with the hands should proceed from the shoulder, ra- 
ther than from the elbow. Perpendicular movements 
are to be avoided. Oblique motions are most pleasing 
and graceful. Sudden and rapid motions are seldom 
good. Earnestness can be fully expres^d without 
their a^istance. 

We cannot conclude this subject, without earnestly 
admonishing every speaker to guard against all affec- 
tation, whicn is the destruction of good delivery. Let 
his manner, whatever it be, be his own; neither imi- 
tated from another, nor taken from some imaginary- 
model, which is unnatural to him. Whatever is na- 
tive, though attended by several defects, is likely to 
(ease, because it shows us the man ; and because it 
las the appearance of proceeding from the heart. To 
attain a delivery, extremely correct and graceful, is 
what few pan expect ;' since so many natural talents 
must concur in its formation. But to acquire a forci- 
ble and persuasive manner, is within the power of 
most persons. They need only to dismiss bad habits, 
follow natuse, and speak in public as they do in pri- 
vate, when they speak in earnest, and from the heart 

What are the two grsat objects of delivery 7 

To be fiilly understood, what is requisite ? ^ 

What gyiould be the endeavour of the speaker 7 *^ 

How many pilches has the voice 1 

Which is adapted for oratory 9 

What rule is given for the strength of sound 7 

What is said of distinctness of articulation ? 

What are the f^dvantages of slownesa and clearnesa of 

articulation ? 
What is propriety of pronuncifition 1 
What common error is oientioned 1 
What is it termed T 

What are the four higher parts pf delivery 1 
What is emphasis ? 
What is the rule for emphasis ? 
What caution is given ? 
What are the two kinds of pauses'? 
What is said of emphatical pauses ? 
What caution respecting the use of them ? 
What is the most frequent use of pauses 7 
Ifiow should p(iU8ea in public discourses lie formed f 
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How should the speaker regulate himself 7 

What are the two kinds of pauses in verse 7 

tVheit should the former pause be omitted 7 when used 1 

Wherfe does the middle pause fall 7 

When m'ay fines be read with ease 7 

Give examples. 

Give examples of -the contmry. 

What rule is giverf Vith respect to the latter 7 

What is the rule fof the tones of public speeJcingI 

Wliat is the common error in this respect i 

What is the best rule fcflr gestures ? ,» 

What manner must a speaker adopt I » 

in what does the study of action consist ? 

Meiltion a few of the simplest precepts. 

What movements must be avoided 1 

What movements are graceful T 

What should every sp^er guard against f 
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To those who are anxious to excel in any of th^ 
higher kinds of oratory, nothing is more* necessary 
than to cultivate habits of the several virtues, and to 
refine and improve their moral feelings. A true ora-" 
tor must possess generous sentiments, warm feeUng;s, 
and a mind turned toward admiration of those grepit 
and high obiects, which men are by nature formed \p 
venerate. Connected with the manly virtues, he 
should possess strong and tender sensibility to all the 
injuries, distreesefe,- and sorrows of has fellow crea- 
tures. * 

Next to moral qualificadcitns, what is most requisite 
for an orator, is a fund of knowledge.- There is no 
Bxt by which eloquence can be ^ugnf in any sphere, 
without a sufficient acquaintance with ^vhat belonffs 
to that sphere. Attention to the ornamients of style, 
can only assist an orator, in setting off' to advantage 
the stock of materials which he possessed; but the 
materials themselve^must be derived from other 
eotirces.than from rlfttoric. A plcfJiuier must make 
himseM'cempl^eiy acquaiated witl^ the lai^ : be musl- 
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possesB all that learning and experience which Can 
be useful for supporting a cause, or convincing a 
judge, A preacher muet apply himself closely to the 
study of divinity, of practical religion, of morals, and 
of human nature ; tnat he may Be rich in all topics 
of instruction and persuasion. He who wishes to excel 
in the supreme council of the nation, or in any public 
assembly, should *be thoroughly acquainted with the 
business that belongs to such assembl^jr : and should 
attend with accuracy to all the facts which may be the 
fluhiect of question or deliberatidn. 

Beskk; the knowledge peculiar to his profession, a 
public speaker should be acquainted with the general 
circle oi polite literature, roetry he will find useful 
4br embellishing his style, for suggesting lively images, 
or pleasing allusions. History may be still more ad- 
vantageous i as the knowledge of facts, of eminent 
characters, and of course of human afiairs, finds a place 
on many occasions. Deficiency of knowledge, even 
in subjects not immediately connected with liis profes- 
sion, will Apoee a public speaker to many disadvan- 
tages, and 'give his rivals, who are better qualified» a 
decided superiority . 

To every one, who wishes to excel in eloquence, 
application and industr}^ cannot be loo much recom- 
mended. Without this it is impossible to excel in any 
thing. No one ever became a distinguished pleader, 
pr preacher, or speaker, in any assembly, without pre- 
vious labour ancf application. Industr^, indeed, is not 
only necessary to every valuable acquisition ; but it is 
designed, by Providence, as the seasoning of every 
pleasure, without which, life is doomed to languish. 
No eheray is so destructive, both to honourable attain- 
ments, and to the real and spirited enjoyment of life, 
as that relaxed state of mind, which proceeds from 
^ indolence and dissipation. He, who is destined to ex- 
' eel in any art, will be distinguished -by enthuedasto 
for that art J which, firing hie mind with the object in 
view, wiU dispose him to relish every necesfeary labour. 
This was the characteristic of the great men of aft- 
tiquitj ; and this must distinguish moderns who wish 
to imitate^ them. T his honouy ble enthusiasm should 
be cultivated by students in omtory. If it be wanting 
to 3^outh, manhood would flag exceedingly. 
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Attention to the best models, contributes greatly 
to improvement in ihe arts of speaking and Writing. 
Every one, indeed j should endeavour to have some- 
thing that is his own, that is peculiar to himself, and 
will distinguish his style. Genius is certainly depres- 
sed, or want of it betrayed, by slavish imitation. Yet, 
no genius is so original, as not to receive improvement 
from proner examples in style, composition and deli- 
very. They always anbrd some new ideas, and serve 
to enlarge and correct lOur own. They quicken the 
•current of thought, and excite emulation. 

In imitating the style of a favourite authpr, a ma- 
larial distinction shoiud be observed between written 
'and s|)oken language. These are, in reality, two dif- 
iierent n)odes oi communicating id,eas. In dooIo, we 
♦«xpect correctness, precision, all redundancies pruned, 
•all repetitions avoided, language completely polished* 
Speaking allows a more easy, copious slyle, and less 
•^confined oy rule ; repetitions may often be requisite j 
^parentheses may sometimes be ornamental ; the same 
fought must often be placed in diiiJereiit points of 
view; since the hearei-s can catch it only Irom the 
mouth of the speaker, and have not the opportunity, 
«fi in reading, of turning back again, and of contem- 
plating what they do not entirely comprehend. Hence 
*the style of many ^ood authors would appear stiff', af- 
fected, and even obscure, if transferred into a popular 
•oration. How unnatural, for instance, would Lord 
■Shaftsbury's sentences sound in the mouth of a public 
■speaker ? Some kinds of public discourse indeed, such 
as that of the pulpit, where more accurate preparation 
and more studied style are allowable, would admit 
such a manner better than' others, which are expected 
" to approach nearer to extemporaneous spealf ng. But, 
; still, there is generally such a difference between a 
composition, intended only to be read, anyone proper 
to be six)keh, as should caution us against a close and 
improper imitation. 

The composition of some authors approaches nearer 
■to the style of speaking, than that of others, and they 
xnay therefore be imitated with more safety. In our 
own language, Swift and Bolingbroke are of this de- 
scription. The former, though correct preserves the 
^easy and natural manner of an unaffected speaker. 
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The stvle of the latter is more splendid ; but still it ir 
the style of speaking, or rather of declamation. 

Fre<]uent exercise, both in composing and speaking, 
is a necessary mean of improvement That kind of 
composition is most xisefui, which is connected with 
the proiession, or sort of public speaking, to which per- 
sons devote themselves. This they should ever keep' 
in view, and gradually inure themselves to it. At the 
same .time, they shou(d be cautious not to allow them- 
selves to compose negligently on any occasion. He, 
who wishes to write or speak Correctly, should, in the' 
most trivial kind of composition, in writing a letter, or 
^ven in common conversation, study to express him- 
self with propriety. By this, we do not mean that he' 
is never to write or speak but in elaborate and artifi- 
cial language. This would introduce stiffness and^ 
atiectation, infinitely worse than the greatest negli- 
i^ence. i But we must observe, that therfe is, in every 
^oing, a proper and becoming manner; and^ on the 
coiitiary, there is also an awkward perfomiance of ther 
sElme thing. Tli^ becoming manner is often the raosi- 
ligj^t, and seemingly most c'areless ; but taste anjd.at'^' 
tention are requisite to seize the just idea of it: Tfewfr^ 
idea, when acquired, should be kept in view, and upoi> 
it T^iiould be formed whatever we write or speak. 

Exercises in speaking have always been recom^ 
inended to students ; and, when under proper regula-" 
tion, must be of great use. Those public and promis^' 
tuous societies, hi which numbers are brought togel^ei*,^ 
who are frequently of low stations and occupati6n8;'' 
^ho are connected by no common bond of union; ex-'^ 
tept a ridiculous rage for public speaking^ and havef 
no other 6hjecl in view, than to exhibit their^i)i)osed' 
talents, ^re institutions not only useless, buf injurious/- 
They arS calculated to become s^minarifes of ficen- 
' tiousness, fletulance, and faction^ E f&i the allowable ' 
meetings,, into which students of Oratory may form 
themselves, need direction, iti Order to render them' 
useful. If their subjeets of discourse be improperly 
chosen ; if they support extravagant or indecent topics ; • 
if they indulge themselves in loose and flimsy decla- 
mation ; or accustom themselves without preparation^ 
to speak pertly, on all sutijects, they will imavoidabljr 
acquire a very faulty and vicious taste in-s^MiakiBg.' 
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It fihaukl therefore bte recommended to all those wha 
are members of such societies, vto atteQd to the choice 
jof tl>eir subjects ; to take care that they be useful and 
manly, either connected with the course of their stu- 
dies, or related to morals and taste, to action and life. 
They should also be tcuhperdte in the practice of speak-. 
ing ; not speak too often, nor on sujajects of which they 
j^re ignorant ; but only when they have proper mate- 
rials for a discourse, ^nd have previously considered 
and dij^ested the si^bject In speaking, they should 
be cautious always to keep, good sense and iiersuasion 
in view, rather than a sliow of eloquence. By these 
means they will gradusyUy form themselves .to a ma,n- 
ly, correct, and persuasive manner of spfeal^ing. 

It may now be asked, of what use will the study of 
critical and rhetorical writers be, to those who wish to. 
.excel in eloquence ? They certainly ought not to be 
neglected : and yet, perhaps, very much cannot be 
^xpecied from them. It is. however, from the original 
^ncient writers, that the greatest advantage may be 
derived ; and it is a disgrace to any one, whose pro- 
fession calls him to speak in public, to be unacquairitr 
ed with them. In all the ancient rhetorical writers, 
there is indeed one defect ; th^y are too systematice^l. 
They aim at doin^ too much ; at reducing rhetoric 
to a perfect art, which may even supply invention with 
materials on every subject ; so that one would suppose 
they expected to form an orator by rule, as thev would 
form a carpenter. But in reality all that can be done, 
is to assist and, enlighten taste, and to point out to ge- 
nius, the course it ought to hold. 

Aristotle was, the first who took rhetoric out of the 
hands of the sophists, and founded it on reason and 
solid sense. Some of the prnfoundest observations, 
which have been made on the passions and lyiannera 
of men, are to be found in his Treatise on Rhetoric i 
though in this, as in all his writings, his great con- 
ciseness often renders him obscure. The Greek rhe- 
toricians, who succeeded him, mjpst of whom ar^ now 
lost, improved on his foundation. Two of them still 
remain, Demetrius Phalerius, and Dionysius of Hali- 
camassns. Both wrote on the construction of senten- 
ces, and deserve to be consulted ; particularl)?; Dio-. 
nysius, whrj is a very accurate and judicious critic. 
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To recommend the rhetorical writings of Cicero is 
superfluous. Whatever, on tlie subject of eloquence. 
Is suggested by so great an orator, must be -worthy or 
attention. His most extensive work, on this subject, 
is that De Or'atore. None of his writings are more 
hiffhly finished than this treatise. The dialogue is: 
polite; the characters are well supported, and the 
management of the whole is beautiful and pleasing. 
The Orator ad JVL Brutum, is also a valuable trea- 
tise; and indeed, through all Cicero's rhetorical works^ 
are displayed those sublime ideasofeloquencCj which 
are calculated to form a just taste, and to inspire that 
enthusiasm for the art. which is highly conducive to 
excellence. * 

But of all ancient writers on the subject of oratory, 
the most instructive and m.ost useful is Quintilian.. 
His instructions abound with good sense, and discoxer 
a taste, in the highest degree just and accurate. Al- 
most all the principles otgood criticism are found m 
them. He has well digested the ancient ideas oob« 
cerning rhetoric, and has delivered his instructions m 
elegant and polished language. 

What must a true orator possess ? 
• WKat is the next requisite ? 
What besides professional knowledge la necessary 1 
What else is strongly recommended ? 
Is attention to the best models useful 1 
What distinction should be observed in imitating favourite 

authors 1 
What authors may be safely imitated ? 
What is the most useful kind of composition 7 
What caution is given for composition and for coDveraa- 

lion? 
When are exercises in speaking useful ? 
What directions are given to members of debating societies ? 
What was the fault of ancient rhetorical writers 7 
What can be done by critical rules ? 
What is said of Aristotle's treatise on rhetoric 1 
What of Cicero's rhetorical writings? 
What of Quintilian's writings 1 
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COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE ANCIENTS AND- 
MODERNS. 

A vtRY curious question has been agitated, with 
regard to the comparative merit of the ancJents aj)d 
moderns. In Prance this dispute was carried on with 
great heat, between Boileau andf Madame Dacier, lor 
me ancients, and Perrauit and La Motte, for the mo- 
dems. Even at this day, men of letters, are divided axk 
the subiect. A few reflections on it may be useful. . 
■ To decry the ancient classics is a vain attempt^ 
Their reputation is established upon too solid a foun- 
dation to be shaken. Imperfections may be traced in 
their writings-; but to discredit their works in general» 
can belong only to peevishness or prejudice. The ap- 
probation of t&e public through so many centuries, 
establishes a verdict in their favour, from which there 
is no appeal. 

In matters of mere, reasoning the world may be- 
long in error ; and systems of philosophy often have^ 
a currency for a time and then die* But in objects oS: 
taste there is no such fallibility ; as they depend not 
on knowledge and science, but upon sentiment and 
feeling.. Now the. universal feeling of mankind must 
be right : Homer and Virgil, therefore, must continue, 
to stana upon thje same ground which they have so 
long occupied. 

Let us guards however, against Wind veneration for 
Ihe ancients, and institute a fair comparison between 
them and the modems,. If the ancients liad the pre- 
eminence in genius, yet the moderns musi; have some 
advantage ia aU arts, which are improved by the 
natural progress of knowledge. 

Hence, in natural* philosophy, astroncnny, chy mis- 
try, and other swencos which rest upon observation of 
facts, the modems havea decided superiority over the 
ancients. Periiaps too, in precise reasoning, philoso- 
phers of modern ages are. superior to those of ancient 
times: as a more. extensive literary; intercourse has 
.contributed to sharpea the &xalties of men. The 
modems have also the superiority in history and in 
political knowledge ; owing to the extension of com- 
merce, the discovery of different countries, the sgupe- 
14* 
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rior facility of intercourse^ and the iimliiplicity pf 
events and revolutions, which have taken place in th« 
world. In poetry, likewise, some advantages have 
been gained m point of regularity and accuracy. In 
dramatic performances, improvements have certainly 
been made upon the ancient models. The variety of 
characters is greater \ greater skill has been displayed 
in the conduct of the plot ; and a happier attention to 
probability and decorum. Among the ancients we 
find higher conceptions, greater simplicity, and more 
original fancy. Among the moderns there is more of 
i^rt and correctness, but less genius. But though this 
remark may, in general, be just, there are some ex- 
ceptk)n8 from it; Milton and Shak&ipeare are infe- 
rior to no poets in any age. 

Among the ancients were many circumstances fa- 
vourable to the exertions of genius. Thej; travelled 
much in search of iearning^nd conversed with priests, 
poets, and philosophers. They returned home full of 
discoveries, and fired by uncora9ion objects. Their 
enthusiasm was greater;) and few being stimulated 
to excel as authors, their fame was more intense and 
flattering, tin modem times good writing is less prized. 
We write with less efibrt. Printing has so multiplied 
books, that assistance is easily procured. Hence me- 
diocrity of genius prevails. To rise beyond this, and 
to soar above the crowd, is given to few. 

In epic poetry. Homer and Virgil are still unrival- 
led; and orators, equal to Demosthenes and Cicero, 
we have none. In history we have ncr modem narra- 
tion so elegant, so picturesque, so animated and inter- 
esting, as tTu)se of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon. 
Livy, Tacitus, and Sallust. Our dramas, with all 
their improvements, are inferior in poetry and senti- 
ment to those of Sophocles and Euripides. We have 
no comic dialogue that equals the correct, gracdul, 
and elegant simplicitv of Teretice. The elegies of 
Tibullus, the pastorals of Theocritus, and the lyric 
poetry of Horace, are still unrivalled. By those, there- 
ibrej who wish to form their taste, and nourish their 
genius, the utmost attention must be paid to the an- 
cient classics, both Greek and Roman. 

After these reflections on the ancients and modern^ 
w^ proceed to a critical examination of the most diss- 
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tinffuiBhed kinds of composition,, and of the characters 
of mose writers, whether ancient or modern, who have 
excelled ii) them. Of orations and public discourses, 
much has aJready been said. The remaining prose 
compositions may be divided into historicfd writing*, 
philosophical writing, epistolary writing, and fictitiouB 
history. 

What is said of the oncient classics 1 

How do objects of taste differ from piatters of jnere rea« 

soning? 
What is said of Homer and Virgil ? 
What advantage have the moderns 7 
What circumstances amon? the apcients favoured genius 1 
]Bow do the ancients and modems compare in respect to 

epic poetry 7 
How in oratory 7 
How in history 7 
How in the drama 7 



HlSTOfUCAL WRITINO. 

History is a record of truth for the instruction of 
mankind. Hence, the great requisites in a historian, 
are impartiality, fidelity, and accuracy. 

In the conduct of historical detail, the. first object of 
a Jtiistorian should be, to give his work all possible 
unity. History should not consist of unconnected parts. 
Its portions should be united by some connecting prin- 
ciple, which will produce in the mind an impression 
of something that is one, whole, and entire. Foiyhius, 
though not an elegant writer, is remarkable for this 
quality. 

A mstorian should trace actions and events to their 
sources. He should, therefore, be well acquainted 
with human nature and politics. His skill in the for* 
mer, will enable him to describe the characters of in- 
iividuals ; and his knowledge of the latter to account 
or the revolujtions of government, and the operatioa 
of political causes on public afiairs. With regard to 
political knowledget the ancients wanted some a^ttuor 
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la^res, which are enjoyed by tiie modema In ancient 
times there was less communication among neigh- 
touring states; no intwcourse by established posts, 
nor by embassadors at different courts. Larger ex- 
perience too, of the. different modes of government, 
«as improved the modern historian, beyond the hisUK 
rian of antiquity. 

It is, however, in the form of narrative, and not by 
dissertation, that the historian is to impart his poUtical 
knowledge. B^onpal discussions expose him to suspi- 
cion of being wilhng to accommodate his facts to his 
theory. They have also an air of pedantry, and evi 
<Jently result from want of art, For reflections, whe- 
tli^r moral, political, or philosophical, may be insinu- 
ated in the body of a narrative. 
• Clearness, order, and connection, are primary vir- 
tues in historical narration. T hese are attained when 
the historian is complete master of his subject ; Cjan 
see the whole at one view; and comprehend the de- 
pendence of all its parts. History being a dignified 
ikpecies of comnosition, it should aiso be. conspicuous 
for gravity. There should be nothing mean nor vul- 
var m the style ; no quaintness, no smartness, no af-. 
lectation, no wit. , A history should likewise be inte- 
resting ; and this is the quality which chiefly distin- 
guishes a writer of genius and eloquence. 

To be interesting, a historian must preserve a mer 
dium between rapict recital, and prolix detail. He 
should know when to be concise, and Vhen to enlarge. 
He should naake a proper selection of circumstances. 
These give^life, bpay, and colouring to his narration. 
They constitute what is termed historical painting. 

In all these virtues of narration, particularly in pic- 
turesque description, the ancients eminently excel. 
Hence, tha Wea^re of reading Tliucydides, I-ivy, 
Sallust, and Tacitus. In historical painting there are 
great varieties. Livy and Tacitus paint in very dif- 
ferent waysl The descriptions of Livy are full, plain, 
and natural: those of Tacitus are short and bold. 

One eiiabeifeshment, which the moderns have laid 
aside, wajSt^mployed by the ancients. They put ora- 
tions m the^ Q^Uths of celebrated personages, by these 
thev diversiti^d their history, and conveyed both inoral 
and politi4^ instruction. Thucydides wa^. the first 
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who adopted this method ; and the orations, with which 
his history abounds, are valuable remains of antiquity. 
It k doubtful, however, whether this embellishment 
should be allowed to the historian; for the^forma 
mixtu re, unnaluml to history, of truth and fiction. The 
moderns are more chaste, when, on great occasions, 
the historian delivers, in his own person, the senti- 
ments and reasoning of opposite parties. 

Another splendid embellishrnent of history is the 
delineation of characters These are considered as 
exhibitions of fine writing ; and hence the difficulty 
of excelling in this province. For characters may be 
too shining and laboured. The accomplished histo- 
rian avoids here to dazzle too much. He is solicitous 
to give the resemblance in a style equally removed 
from meanness and affectation. Hie studies the gran- 
deur of simplicity. 

Sound morality should always reign in history. A 
liistorian should ever show himself on the side of vir- 
tue. It is not, however, his province to deliver moral 
instructions in a formal manner. He should excite 
indignation against the designing and the vicious; 
and by appeals to the passions, he will not only im- 
prove his reader, but take away from the natural 
coolness of historical narration. 

In modern times, historical genius has shone most 
m Italy. Acuteness^ political sagapit^, and wisdom, 
fire all conspicuous in Machiavel, Guicciardin, Da- 
vila, Bentivoglio, and Father Paul. In Great-Bri- 
tain, history has been fashionable only a few ^ears. 
For though Clarendon and Burnet are considered 
historians, they are inferior to Hume, Robertson, and 
Oibbon. 

The inferior kinds of historical composition, are 
annals, memoirs, and lives. Annals are a collection 
of facts in chronological order ; and the properties of 
an annalist are fidelity and distinQtness. Memoirs 
are a species of composition, in which an author pre- 
tends not to give a complete detail of facts, but only 
to record what he himself knew, or was concerned in, 
-or what illustrates the oonduct.of some iieraon, or 
5!ome transaction, which he chooses for his subject 
It is not, therefore, expected of such a writer, that he 
possesses the same profound research, and those su- 
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perior talents, wMch are i-equjslte in a historian, h 
18 chiefly reouired of him, that he be sprightly and 
interesting. The French, during l^o centuries, have 
poared forth ^ flood of memoirs ; the most of which 
^re little more than affrpeable trifles. We must, how- 
ever, except from this censure, the memoirs of the 
Cardinal de Retz, and those of the Duke of Sully. 
The former join to a lively narrative, great know- 
ledge of humap nature. T he latter deserve very par- 
ticmar praise. They approach to the usefulness and 
dignity of legitimate history. They are full of vinue 
and good sense ; arid are well calculated to form both 
the heads and hearts of those who are designed for 
public business, ^nd high stations in the world. 

Biography is a very yseful kind of composition ; less 
stately than history ; b,ut perhaps notle^ instructive. 
Itaiibrds full opportuniU' of displaying the characters 
pf eminent mpn, and of entering into a thorough ac- 
quaintance with them. In this kind of writing, Plu- 
tarch excels ; but his matter is better than his man- 
ner ; he has no peculiar beauty nor elegance. His 
judgment apd accuracy also are sometimes taxed. 
But he is a very humane writer, and fond of display- 
ing great men m the gentle lig:hts of retirement. 

Before we conclude this subject, it is proper to ob- 
serve, that of late years, a great improvement has 
been introdui?ed into historical (X)mposition. More 
particular attention than formerly, has been given to 
Jaws, customs, commerce, religion, literature7' and to 
every thing that shows the spirit and genius of na- 
tions. It is now conceived, that a historian- ought to^ 
illustrate manners, aa well as facts and events. 'W hat- ' 
ever displays the state of mankind in difiersnt periods ; 
whatever illustrates the progress of the himian mind, 
is more useful than details of sieges and battles. 

What is history ? 

What are the requiaijes of a historian ? 

What is the first object of a historian ? 

What author is remarkable for unity ? 

What knowledg^e should a historian possess? 

What advantage have modem historians 7 

In what manner rhust political knowledge be improved?' 

What are prinip-ry vijTtues in a l;>islorian | 
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What chiefly marks a writer df genius 7 

How may a historian be interesting ? 

Jn what do the ancients excel 7 

What peculiar embellishment wa« empldybd by the Ancient 

. historians 7 

Ib this allowed in modem historians 7 

What other splendid embellishment is allowed in all hii^ 

tory; 
^hat is said of the morality of all history 7 
Where has genius shone most in modern times 7 
Who are the great British historians 7 
What are annals ? 
What are memoirs 7 
■ Which are the best French memoirs 1 
What is biography ? 
Who excels in this 7 



PHILOSOPHICAL WRITING AND DIALOQV&i 

V Of* philogophy tlife professed (J^sign id instructioni 
.With the philoscrpher, therefore, style, forrri, and dress,- 
^r^ inferior objects. But they mast not be wholl}f ne- 
glected. The same truths and reasonings, delivered 
with elegance, will strike more than in a dull and dry 
inanner. 

Beyond mere perspicuityij the strictest precision and 
accuracy are required in a philosophical writer ; and 
these qualities may be possessed without dryness. Phi- 
losophical writing admits a polished, neat, and «egant 
style. It adrilits the calm figures of speech ; bat re- 
jects whatever is florid and tumid. Plato and Cicerd 
nave left philosopliidal treatises^ composed with mucH 
elegance and beauty; Seneca is too fond of an affect- 
ed, oriiliant, Sparkling manner; Locke's Treatii^eori 
Human Understanding, is a model of a clear and dis- 
tinct philosophical style. In the writings of Shdfta-' 
bury, on the other hand, philosdphy is dressed up tntti 
too much ornament and nnery. 

Among th6 ancients, philosfclphifeal writing dwsa 
assumed the form of dialogue. Plato is eminent for 
the beauty of his dialo^es.' Iri richii^ of imagina-^ 
tion, no philosophic writer, ancidnt or modem, is eaital 
to kink- His only fault is the excessive ftjrtihty of hii< 
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imagination, which sometimes obscures his judgmenti 
and frequently carries him into aUegory, faction, en- 
thusiasm, and the airy re^ons of mystical theology. 
Cicero's dialo^es are not so spirited and character- 
istical as those of Plato. They are, however, agree- 
abloj and well supported ; and show us conversation, 
earned on among some principal persons of ancient 
Rome, with freedom, good breeding, and dignity. Of 
the light and humorous dialogue, Lucian is a model ; 
and he has been imitated by several modern writers. 
Fontenelle has written dialogues which are sorightly 
and agreeable, but his characters, whoever ni^ per- 
sonages be. all become Frenchmen. The divine dia; 
logues of Dr. Henry More, amid the academic stifl- 
ness of the age, are often remarkable for character 
and vivacity. Bishop Berkley's dialogues are abstractp 
yet perspicuous. 

f 

What is the design of phflosophy 7 

Must style be neglected 1 

What properties does philosophical writing admit 7 

Give examples of good philosophical treatises f- ^ 

Who excels in dialogues 1 

What is said of Cicero's dialogues ? 

, What is said of the dialqgues of Lucian 7* 

What is said of the dialogues of Fontenelle 7 



EPISTOLARY WRITING. 

In epistolar]^ writing we expect ease and familiarity jJ 
and much of its charm depends on its introducing us^ 
into some acquaintance with the writer. Its funda- 
mental requisites are nature and simplicity, sprightli- 
ness and wit. The style of letters, like that oAwn- 
versation, should -fiow easily. It ought to be neat and 
correct but no more. Cicero's epistles are the most- 
valuable collection of letters extaiit, in amy language. 
They are composed With purity and elegan&s, but 
without the least affectation. Several letters of Lord 
Bolingbroke and of Bishop Atterbury are mfasterly. 
In those of Pope there is generally too much study ;; 
and his letters to ladied, in particular, are full of afieo 
tation. Those of Swift and Arbuthnot are written 
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^th fease and simplicity. Of d fariiiftar carrisipon-, 
dence'i the most accomplished model are the letters of 
Madame de Sevigne. They ait easy, varied, liv^y^ 
lind beautiful. The letters of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague are, perhaps, mcje agreeable to the epietcH 
lary style, than any in the English languagfe. 

What is expected irf epistolary writing 1 
What are its fundaihental requisites i 
Whdtefe" letters are tbfc most vaJuable ? ' 
Whilt is said,pf the letters of P6pe ? . 
What is said of the letters Of Swift 1 
Whtit is said of the' letters of De Seji?"® * 
rihai is said of the letters of Lady Honta|pie 1 



Ffc^ITlOUS HI^STtoy. 

Tflfts species of composition includes a t^ery" htiflle- 
^us, ancl in general a very insiffnificant clafes 6f wri- 
tings, called rom&nces and novels. Of these, hd^e^er, 
<he influence is known to be ^r6at, both on the AoFair 
and taste of a nation.- Notwithstanding the bald chds^ 
to which this nibde of writing is ajiplied, it might be? 
femjijpyed for very useful purpses. Romances atndf 
novtra describe^uman life and manners, and discover 
ijie errors intq which, we are betrayed by the passions,- 
Wise" men in an ages have us6d fables and fictionij 
iis vehides of knowledge; and it is an observation of 
Lord Bacon, that the common affairs of the world ar^" 
insufficient to fifl the rtind of man.- H6 must create? 
tvorld^ of his own, and Zander in the regions of ima* 
gii^tiOft. ^ 

-^11 nations v^hatsoeVcJr have discovered a loVe 6t 
fiction,- and taiehts for invention. The IndiEms, Per-' 
ffians, and Arabians, abottoded in fables aild parabled;* 
Among the Greeks, we h^ar of th6 Ionian and Mife- 
fiian imes. During the daCrk agfe, fiction assumedaiji 
tinusual form, from th* i^r^valenc6 df chivalr;^. K6- 
jfaances arose, arjd carried th^ lAarvellotw to its suife- 
^it. Theirkniffhtswer^MttcrAsiifttoniyoftherodrt 
neroi(J courage; out of rftiigion/ geiafflcosify^ courtesy, 
tod fidelity ; and the hel'ftineie' iv6r6 no fess distii^guisn* 
tfd i6t modesty, d^Hcacy,«end digAity 6f maQtoei^. Of 

*0' « 
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ttiese roniancea, the most perfect model is the Orlando 
Furioso. Bat, as magic and enchantment came io be 
disbelieved and ridiculed, the chi valerian romanc^ 
were discontinued, and were succeeded by a hev^ 
Species of fictitious waiting. 

Of the second stage of romdnce writing, th4 Cleo- 
patra of Madame Scuderi, and the Arcadia of Sir 
Philip Sidney, are good examples. In these, however) 
there was still too large a proportion qf the marvellous ; 
)and the books^ wer^ too volumi^nous ancVipdious. Ro- 
niance writing appeared, therefore, in a new form, and 
dwindled dowi). to the familiar novel. Interesting 
'situatibns in real life are the ground-work of novd 
writing. Upon this plan, the French have produced 
feome works of considerable merit. Such are the Git 
Bias of Le S^-ge, and the Marianne of Marivaux. 
, In this mode of writing the English dre inferior to 
the French ; yet in this kind there are some perform- 
ances which discover the strength of British geniu?. 
No fiction was ever better supported than .the adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe. Fielding's novels are high- 
ly distinffuishec( for humour and boldness of characlerj 
Richardson, the author of Clarissa, is the niost moral 
of all our nqyel writers ; but he pos^d^ses the unfor- 
tunate taleiit of spinning outpiece^ bi amusement into 
fern immeasurable length. Th0 trivial performances 
which daily appear under the title of lives, adventures," 
and histories, by anonymdiis authors, are niost insipid, 
. and, it niust be conffessed, oftien tend to deprave the 
hnorals, and to encourage dissipation and idlcrteisS. 

What dbes^ctitious history include T ' 

What is said of romances and novels ? 

What is the renjlarH erf Lord Bacon 1 

When did romances arise 1 

What is said of the, kpigbts ? . > - 

What was the second tta&e of this kind of writing 1 

What the last? ...... 

What are the best French novels f 
What are the best English novels ? 
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HATORE OP POETRY.-ITS ORIGir^ AND PBjO. 
GRESS.— VERSIFICATION. 

What, it may be asked, i^ poetry ? a,nd how does it 
differ from prdse ? IVJfany disputes have^ been main* 
•tained among oritics upon these questions. The es- 
^nce of poetry ia supposed by Aristotle, Plato, and 
otliers, to consist in fiction. But this is too limited a 
description. Many think the characteristic of poetry 
lies in imitation. But imitation of manners and cha- 
racters may be d'arried on in prose, as well as m poetry. 

Perhaps the best definition is this : "* Poejtry is the 
language of pasaon, or of -enlivened imagmation, 
formed most commonly into regular numbers." As 
the primary object of a poet is to f>lease and to move, 
it is to the imagination aind the passion^ that he ad- 
dresses himsell; It is by pleasing and moving, that 
he aims to instruct and relorm. 
' Poetry is older than prose. In the beginning o(- 
society there were occasions, upon whidji.men met 
together for feasts and sacrifices, when music, dancing, 
f^id songs, were the chief entertainment. The meet- 
ings of American tribes are distinguished by music 
and songs. In songs they celebrate Sieir religious rites 
and martial achievements; and in such songs we traced 
the beginning of poetic composition. 

Man is, by nature, both a, poet and a musipian. The 
same impulse which produced a poedc stvle, prompted 
a certain raelody'or lijodulation of sound, suited to the 
emctiotis of joy or grief, love or anger. Music and 
poetry are united in song, and mutually assist andj 
exalt each other. T he first poets sung their own ver- 
ges. Hence the'origin of Yi^rsification, orthe arrange-; 
ment of words to tune or melody. 

Poeftis and son^s are the first objects that make, 
their appearance m all nations. Apollo^ Orpheus, 
and Amphion were the first lamers of mankind among 
the Greeks. The Gothic nations had their scalders, 
or poets. The Celtic tribes had their bards. Poera^ 
and songs are among the antiquities of all countries ; 
and, as the occasions of their being composed ar^ 
nearly the same;, so they rehiarkably resemble each 
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jpther in style. Thjey comprifse ^he celebration of goda. 
0,nd Ijjeroes, and victories. Tjiey abound in fire and 
enthusiasm ; they ^re wild, irregular and glowing. 

During the infency of poetry, all its different kinds 
were ipingied in the same composition ; but in the 
progreiss of society, poems Qssuraed their different 
regular forms. Time separated into classes the seve- 
veral kindp of poetic composition. The ode, and the 
^legy, the epic poem, ana the drama, are all reduced 
po rule, and exercise the acuteness oieriti^ism. 

Wh^ is poetry f 

To what must the poet address himself 1 

Which is poetry or prose t 

yf^ coonezi^Q have mu^ic and poetry 7 



ENGLISH VERSIFIQATION, 

NATIONS, whose lahgi^^eand pronunaiatibn were 
li^usicai, rested their versification phiefly on the quan- 
tities oi their syllables j but mere quantity has very 
little effect in English verse. For the difference, made 
|»etween long and short syllables, in our manner of 
pronouncing fb^m, is very inconsiderable. 

The only perceptible difference among our sylla* 
|)les, arises px)m that strong percussion of voice, 
which is teri?ied accent. This accent, hpwever, does 
yiot always make the syllable longer, but pnjy gives it 
more force of sound ; and it is rather upon a certain 
prder and succession of accented, and un^cpented syl^ 
lables, than uix)n tl^eir quantity, that tjie melody of 
pur verse depends. 

In the constitution of our verse, ther^ is another 
jBssential cirpumstaace. This is, the cassuiral pauses 
which falja near the middle of each line. This pause 
may ifall after the fourth, fifths ^ixth, or seventh sylla^ 
ble ; and bv this means,. uncoRimon variety and ricir 
hess are attded to English versification. 

Our English verse is of laqibic structure, composed 
of a nearly alternate succe^ion of unaccented and 
ficcented syHables^ When the pa^use faHs earliest, tha| 
Wt after the four^ sellable, the brisks melody ia, 
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^ereby formed. Of this, the following lines firoio^ 
PopjB, are a happy illustration : 

On her white breast \ a sparkling cross she wore, 

Wlf ich Jews might kiss^ | and infidels adore ; 

fter lively looks | a spri^ntly mind disclose, 

^uick, as her feyes, | and as iinfix'd as those. 

Favours to none, } to all she smiles extends, < 

Qft she rejects, | but never once dffends. 

When the pause faUs i^fter tlje fifth syllable, divi- 
ding^ the line into two equal portion^, the'Hnelody is 
^nsibly altered. The verse, losing the Brisk air of ^ 
the former pause, becomes more sinooth and 'flowing. 

Eternal sunshine |. of the spotless mind. 

Eiach prayer accepted, | and each wish resign'd. 

When the pause follows the sixth syHable, the. 
yelody becomes grave. The movement qf. the verse, 
is more solepm and mea^red. 

I The wrath of Peleus' son, | the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, (.0 goddess, sing. 

The 'grave, cadence becomes still more sensible^ 
when the pause follows the seventh syllable. This 
kind of verse, however, seldom occurs ; and its effect 
fe to diversify the melody. 

And in the smooth, descriptive | murmur still. 
Long loved, adored i^as, jaU adieu. 

Our blank verse is a noble, bold, and disencumber- 
ed mode of versification. It is free from the full_ close 
"^hich rhyme forces upon the ear at. the end of every 
couplet. Hence it is peculidh*ly suited to subjects of 
. dignity and force. It i^ more favourable than rhyme 
to the sublime, and highly pathetic. It is the most 
proper for an epio poem, and for tra^^dy. Rhyme 
finds its proper place in tne midctle f e^ions of poetry ; 
and blank verse in Ihe highest. ■ ■ - ^ 

The present form of our En^Hsh heroic rhvme, in 
couplets, is modem. Tha measure used in the days 
of Elizabeth, James, and Charles I, was the stanza 
15* 
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of eight Kiiei^ Waller was the first who intrtxteced 
couplets : and Dryden established the usage. Waller 
smoothed our verse, and Dryden yeriifected it. Th» 
versification of Pope is peculiar. It is flowing, smooths 
and correct, in the Ikighest degree. He has totally 
tiirown aside the triplets so common in Dryden. la 
ease and vaHety, Dryden excels Popa^jiJEle frequently 
makes his couplets Fun into one anolner, with soiq^^ 
Vhat of the freedow of blank verse. 

Has qviajitity much effect in English poetry? 

In what dde8,the difierence of j&ur sjrllables aest? 

What is the- easurolf pause 7 

Of what Btryctufe is, English verse 7 

What is the effect ofa cssural pause alter t^e fourth »yl|firt 

ble? 
What after Uie fifth 7 
What after the sixth 7 
What aftec ^e seventh t 
What is said of our blank verse % 
How do Pope and I>ryden compare ^9getherf> 



PASTORAL POETRY. 

It was. not before menliad begun to assemble* iHi 
|[reat cities, and the bustle of courts and large socie- 
ties was known, that pastoral ppetr>; assumed its pre- 
sent form.. From the tumult ot a city life, men look- 
ed back with eom(»lacency to the innecence of rural 
retirement. In the >court of Ptolemy, Theocritus 
wrote the first pastorals with which we are acquaint- 
ed ; and in the. court of Augustus, Virgil imitatfid- 
him. ' ^ 

The pastoralis a very agreeable species of poetry. 
It lays before us the gay and pleasing scenes of na- 
ture. It recalls objects whjch are commonly the de- 
light of our childhood and youth. It exhibits a life 
with which we< associate, ideas of innocence, peace, 
and leisure, ft transports us into Elysian regions. 
It presents mafoy objects favourable to poetry; riven 
abd mountains, meadows and hills, rocks and treea^ 
ilocks and shepherds void of care. 
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A pa$toml i^t is carefol to exhibit whatever ti 
most pleasing^ in the pastoml state. He paints itii 
simplicitjr, tranquilHty, innocence, and happmesB ; but 
eonoe3.la its rudeness aw3 misery. If his pictures be 
not those of real life, tiley must resemble it. This 
w a general idea of i^etoral poetry. But, to under- 
stand it more perfectly, let us consider, 1. The scene- 
ry; 2. The characters ^ and, lastly, the subjects it 
should exhibit. 

The scene must always be in the country; and the 
po^ must have a talent for description. In this re- 
9(]iect Virgil m excelled by Tbeoeritus, whose descrip- 
tions are rioher and more picturesque Iln every pas- 
toral, a rurai prospeet should be drawn with distinct-? 
ness. It is. not enough to hav» unmeaning groups of 
roees and violets, of birds, breeaes, and broote thrown . 
toother* A good ppet gives; such a landscape as a 
^mter might oopyv His objects are particularized. 
The stream, the ro»k. or the tree, so stands forth as to 
maike a %ure in t^e imagination, and give a pleasing 
conception of the? place whwe we are. 

In his allusions to natural objects, as well as in - 
professed descriptions of the scenery^, the poet must 
st«dy variety lie Aiust diversifV his face of nature 
by presenting us new images. He> must also suit the 
scenery to the subject or his pastoral: and exhibit 
ncktnre under such forms, as vsai^ coti»8pond with the 
eoptions and sentiments he describes;. Thus Virgil, 
wSen he gives the lamentation of a des{>airing lover, 
cofojiiunicates a< glipom to the* sdene. 

Tantum later densaa, umbrosa eacuHMtoa, fiigos, 
Assidue yenie;]teit ; ibi hsec dnoondita solus 
MontibuB et sylvig i^tudio ^actabat inani. . 

Vf ith regard to» the characters in pasdKub, it is 
not sufficient t^ they be pecsons residing in the 
countrj* Courtiers and citizens, who resert thither 
occasionally, are not the characters exoeeted in pas- 
tords. We expect to be entertained by shephcrcbi, 
or perlpns wholnr ^igaged in rural occu||ation& ' Tfas 
shepherd must be plain and unaffected in his nianh 
ner of thinking. An amiable sunpliisity must he the 
ground'Work of his character; though there is no. 
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wnaotoBaXy for hia being dull and ineipid. He nm , 
haire^^iKnse andean vivacity ; tender mid delF 
eate ^eling^ But he ^must never deal in 'genera)} 
reflections/ or abstract reasonings; nor in conceits of 
ffallantrv, lor these are 'consenuences" of refinement. 
When ^m&nta in Ta^ is aisentangling his mis- 
tress's hair from the tree, to which a' savage had 
bound it, he is made to say, " Cruel tree, now couMsi 
thou injure that lovely hair which did thee do much' 
honour? Thy rugged trunk Was not worthy of so 
iovel)r knots. What adyantage have the servfints of 
love, if thosej)recious chaihs are common to them and' 
to trees?". Strained sentimente, like these, suit not, 
the woods. The knsuage of rural personages is' 
that of plain sense and natural feehng ; as in the fol- 
lowing beautiful lines of Virgil :. * * " 

Sepibus in nostris parvaih te roscida mala 
(Dux ego vester eram) vidi cum matre' legentem ; 
Alter ab undecimo tuih me jam ceperat.anauf, 
Jam fragiles poterata H terra contin^re ramos; 
Ut vidi, ut peril, ut me maluB abstulit, error ! . 

The next inquirer is, what, aretheprraer subjects, 
of pastorals ? Kpr it is not enough, that the poet Jgives 
us shepherds discpuraing together. Every good poem 
has a subject that in some way interests us. In this 
lies the difficulty of pastoral writing. The active 
scenes of countrV life are t#o barren <^f incidents. The 
condition of a shephercl hs^ few things in it that ex- 
cite curiosity or surprise.. Hence, of all poems the 
pastoral is moi^t meagre in subject, and least diversi- 
fied in strain.) Yet this defect is not to be ascribed solely 
to barrenness of subjects. It is in a gt^eat measure 
the fault of the poet. For human nature and human 
passions are much the same in eveiry situation and 
rank <^ life. What a variety of objects within the 
rural sphere do the passions present f The struggles 
and amlution of shepherds ; their ady^itures ; their 
disquiet and felicity; the rivalship of tpvers; unex- 
nected successes and disasters; ai'e*al|'|»roperBubject» 
lor the pafitoral muse. ' ' 

Theocritus and Virgil are the two great fathers of 
phstoral writing. For simplicity of sentiment, har- 
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*i 
raonf of oumbere, and richness of scenery, the former 
is higblx distinguished But he sometimes descends 
to ideas that are srose and mean, and makes his shep- 
herds abusive and immodest Virgil, on the contrary, 
preserves tlie pastoralsimplicity without any ofiensive 
rusticity. 

Modern Mnritere of pastoral^ have, in general, imi- 
tated the a;ncient poets. Sannazarius, however, a 
Latin poet in the a^^ of Leo X. attempted a bold in- 
novation, by composing piscatory eclogues, and chaniir-* 
ing the scene from thie woods to the sea, and the cha- 
racter from shepkerd? to fishermen. But the attempt 
was so unhappy that he haa no followers. The toil- 
some life of fishermen has nothing a^rreeabie to pres^ent 
to the imagination. Fishes and marine productions 
have nothing poetical in thenu Of ail ^e moderns, 
Gesner, a poet of Switzerland, has been the moist 
happy in pastoral composition. Mtiny new ideas aref 
introducea in his Idyls, His scenery is strikinsr. and 
his descnptton lively. He is pathetic, and wntes to 
the heart Neither the pastorals of Pope, nor of Phi- 
lips, do muph nonouf to English poetry. The pasto- 
rals of Pope are barren j their chief merit is the smooth- 
ness (rf" the nun^bers. Philips attempted to be more 
simple and natural than Pope j but wanted genius to 
support the attempt. His topics, like those of Pope, 
are beaten | and instead of b^ing natural or simple, he 
^ flat and insipid. Shenstone's pastoral ballad is one 
of the most elegant poems of the kind in the English 
language. > 

lu latter times, pastoral wfiting has been extended 
into legols^r drama ; and this is the chfef improvement 
that modems have made in it Two pieces of this 
kind are highly celebrated. Gkiarini's Pastor Fido, 
and Taai^*8 Amiuta. Both possess great beauties ; 
but the latter is the preferable poem, because less in- 
tricate, and less affected ; though not wholly free from 
Italian refinement As a poem, howeyer, it has great 
merit The poetry is pleasing and gentle, and the 
Italian levn^uage confers on it much of that softness 
which ia suited to the pastoral. 

The Qentle Shepherd, of Allan Ramiiay, is a pas- 
toral drama, w4iieh will bear comparison with an/ 
eompoai(ion of the kind in any language. To this 
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adm^iable wxm it is sP disadvantage, tbat it is ^pnt-? 
ten mthe old rustic dialect of Scotland, which mus^^ 
soon be obsolete ; and it is a^ farther disadvantage, 
that it is fornjed so entirely on the rur^ manners or 
Scotland, that none but a native of that country tan 
thopouffhiy understand and relish it. It is full c»f na- 
tural description, and exce||3 in tenderness of senti- 
ment. The characters sire well drawn, the incidents 
affecting, the scenery aiKj ipannert hvely and just ' 

When did pastoral poetry assume it(» present form 7. 
Row is this abc^nted fort 
Wh;^ is pasloral'poetry pleasinff ? 
Wmtt muit the scene be laid T 

S'hit talent ^s required 7 
ow* must a landscape be drawn 7 
What characters must be described 7 \ 

What fault is found in Tasso^s Aminta? 
» What are proper subjects? 

Who are the fathers of pastoral poetry 1, 

Ho^ do they compare together 7 ' . 

What innovation was attempied by Sannazarius t. 

Why was he unsuccess^ 7 ' 

What is said of Gresnef*iipastorals 7 

What is said of tho§e ofPopfe7 

What two Italian pdstorals are famous? 

Whiit Scottish* pastoral excels 7 



tTBIC ?QETRY. 

The od0 is a species of poetry, which has nmc|i^ 
dignity, and iri frhicH ntEuiy writifers in every a^e have' 
distinguished tjiemsel^^. Ode in Greek is the same 
with song or hymn ; ahd lyric noetry implies that the 
verses are accompanied \vith al3rreor musical instru- 
ment In the ode^ poetry retains its finst form, and itiii 
original union with music. Sentiments commonlr 
cmstitute Its subject It recites not actions. Itsspirft 
and the manner of its execution mark its character. 
It admits a bolder and more passionate strain than is 
allowed in simple recital. Hence the enthusiasm that 
belongs to it Hence that negljsct of regidarity, thosa 
digressions, and that disorder, it is supposed to ad ' 
mit 
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^ All odes may be classed under four, denominations. - 
1. H3nnns addressed to God, or compo^d on religious 
subjects. 2. Heroic odes, which conceijn the celebra* 
tion of heroes, and ^reat ^tions. 3. Morial and phi- 
losophical odes, which refer chiefly to virtue, Iriend- / 
ship, and humanity, 4. JpestiVe and amoirou? odes, 
which are calculated merely for amusement ana 
pleasure. 

Enthusiasm being considered as the characteristic of 
the ode, it has often degenerated into iicentiousnesB. 
This species of writing has, above all others, been in- 
fected by want of order, method, and connexion. The 
poet is out of sight in a moment. H^ is so abrupt and 
eccentric, so irregular and obscure, that we cumnot foi- 
Jow him. .It is not indeed necessary that the structure 
of the odfe |oe so perfectly i^'egular. as an ppic poem. 
But in every composition there ought to be a whole; 
and this whole should consist of connected parts. The 
iransitipn from thought to thought, may be light and 
delicate,. but. the connexion of ideas should be pre- 
served ; the author should think, and not rave. . 
, Pindar,' the father of lyric poetry, has- led his imi- 
tators into enthdsitoi6 wildnessV They imitalte.hw 
.disorder, without catching his ispiritV In Horace's 
odes, ever)r thing is correct, harmonious; and happy* 
His elevation is^moderate, not , raptiiroiis. Grace apd 
elegance are hui,chafact:eristic8^: He support^ a rneh 
ral sentiment >vith dignity, touches a gay one wifii 
felicity, and has thfe, felrt of trifling most agreeably. 
His language, too, is most fortunate. < ,j 

V Many Latin poets of latter agesiiave imitated hirtj, 
Casiniir, a Poiislf pdet of* the last century,, is of thJs 
numbqi^ • and discovers a considerable degi:ee of ori- 
ginal genius and poetic fire. He is, however, far in- 
ferior to the Roman, in graceful expression*, pucha- ' 
nan) in sbmeof hiis lyrio compositions, is Vert Elegant 
iand classical. > ;^ 

In our own language, Drydeh^s ode or^St. Cecilia 
is well knownl jBr. Ciray. m some of his odfes, is ce- 
lebrated for teiidemess''ana siibh^mity :, and' in Dods- 
le^'s Miscellanies, are several very beautiful lyric 
poems. Professedly Pindaric odes are seldom intelli- 
gible. Cowley is doubly harsh in his Pindaric com- 
•visitions. H>« Anacreontic odes are happier; and, 
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« 

perhaps, the most agreeable and perfect in tfadr kintl 

of all his poems. 

What it i^id of the Ode f 

How may odes be classed 7 

What has been the cqpimon fpiuh of the ode?' 

Who is the fEUher of lyric poetry T 

What is remarked of Horace's odes f 

What ode of Dryden is well known ? 

What is the character of Gray's odes 7 



DIDACTIC POETRY. 

Op didactic poetry, it is the exprM intention tc^ 
convey instruction and knowltBdge, . fit may oe ei^ 
cuted in different ways. The poet may treat son^ 
instructive subject in a regular fo^ < or with«iut in-» 
tending a great or regular work, he may iAveigfr 
Hgainst particular vices, or make some morar ob^r- 
vations on human life and characters. ^ 

The highest species of didactic poetry is a ytoifav 
treatise on some philosophicall, srave, or userafst^ 
lect Such are the books of Lucretius de Rerum 
Natura, the Greorgics of Virgil, Pope's E4s«y on Cri^ 
ticism, Akenside's Pleasures of the Im^^indliion, 
Armstrong on Health, and the Art of Poefr^ by 
Horace, Vida, and Boileau." , ^ ' 

In all such works^ as instruction is the profe^eea 
object, the chief ment consists in sound thought^ jtM 
prmciples, and apt illustrations. R is necessdlry^-h^W- 
ever, that the foet enliven his lessons by fig^e0,ind-' 
dents, and poetical painting. Virgil, in his Georgkff^ 
embellishes Uie most trivial cii-cumstances in r€rre# 
life. When he teaiftlies that the labour of the farmer 
must be^in in SpriMi,> ke expresses himself thui^ : 

Vere novo'gelidu^dfetifftS cum ittotrtibus humor 
Liquitur, et SSeph^d^pAtris ser^l6ba resolvit';: 
Bepreaso inoipiat jaOM^ Aim> mifii 'Hsiurus aratrcr ^ 
Sagemere, ertfulco s^uv^gpI^DMlestere vomer. 

In all didactit! works^ sftch fli^tliiod isirc^tlisite; as 
will el^rly exhibit a octtlnecteHt trahi of instruction. 
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» • . , 

I' With re^td to episodes and embeUiehments, wtiteni 
of didafctic poetry are indulged great liberties. For 
in a )»eticai performance, a continued series of in- 
struction, without embellishment, soon fatigues. The 
disgr^ssions in the Georgics of Virgil, are nis princi- 
i)al beauties*. The happiness of a country life, the 
Jable.of Aristeus, and tlie tale of Orpheus and £ury- 
dice, cannot be praised too much. 
. A didactic- .poet ought also to conpect his episodes 
Avith his subject, in this* Virgil is eminent. Among 
modern didactic poets, Akensiqe and Armstrong are 
distinguished. The loriper is rich and poetical ; .but 
Jhe letter maantains greater equality, ana mori chaste 
and. correct elegance. 

: Of didactic poetry, sail^ires and epistles run into the 
most fam,iliar style, Sgitire seems to have been at 
first a relic :9f ancient comedy, the gi-ossness of which 
vms/ Corrected b^ Enn\us and Lucilius, At length, 
Horace broughj '\t into its psesent form. Reformation 
,Df niip,nnei« i§ jts professed end ; and vice and vicious 
characters arje the objects of its censure. There are 
three differenj; p[i6des in which it has been conducted 
.by tb^^ three great ancient satirists, Horace, Juvenal, 
and Persius, , _ « 

The satires of Horace have not much elevation. 
,T hey. exhibit H measured prose. Ease and grace 
chaiH'^terize his mann^ ; an^ he glances rather ai 
the follies and weakness of mankind, than at their 
vice^ He smiles while he reproves. He moralizes, 
like a, sound pjiilosopher, .but with the politeness of a 
courtier. Juvenal is more declamatory and serious ; 
and has greatpr strength and fire. Fersius has dis- 
tuiffuished himself by ajnoble and sublime moralitjr. 

Poetical epistles, wheri employed on mbral or criti- 
cal subjects, selctom rise iijto a higher strain of poetry 
than satires. <But in the ^istolary. form, many other 
subjects may be treated ; as love, poetry, or elegiac. 
The ethical epistles ,of Pope are a model ; and in 
them he shows the strength of his genius. Here he' 
had a full opportunity for displaying his judgment 
and wit, his concise and happy expression, together 
-ysrith the harmony of his numbers. His imitaUons of 
Horace are so happy, that it is difficult to Bay, whe- 
• thej^ the original orthecopyboghttobemosti^miitd 
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Amon? moral and didactic writers, Dr. Young 
ought not to be passed ovct in silence. Genius ap- 
pears in all his worlts ; but his Universal Passion ma^ 
be considered as possessing^ the fuH merit of that ani- 
mated conciseness, particularly requisite in satirical 
and didactic compositions* At the same time it is to 
be observed, that his wit is often too sparkfing', and 
his sentences too pointed. In his Night Thioughts 
there is great energy of expression, sevei*al pathetic 
passages, many happy imager, and many pious re- 
fiections. But the sentiments are frequently over- 
strained and turgid, and his style harsh and obeeur& 

What is didactic poetry? 

What is its hia^hest species 7 

Give exaraplce. 

What is the chief merit of such works 1 

What particular liberty is given to didaetiic^ pocX^f 

Mention some examples. 

Who are the gjreat ancient satirists ? 

What is said of the satires of Horace? 

What is said of the satires of Juvenal 

What is said of the satires of Persins T 

Who affords an example of poetical epistles ? 

Give an account of the wriiinp^s of Dr. Young* 



DESCRlPnVfi POETRY. 

In descriptive poetry, the highest exertions of ^e' 
nius may be displayed. In general, indeed, descrip* 
tion ia introduced as an emoeilisliment, not as the 
subject of a regular work- It is the test of a poet's 
imagination, and always distinguishes an original 
from a second rate genius. A writer of an inferior 
class sees nothing new or peculiar in the object he 
would paint; his conceptions are loose and vague; 
and hi& expressions feeble and general. A true poet 
places an object before our e3^e8.' He gives it the 
colouring of life ; a painter might cop^* from him. 

The great art of picturesque description lies in the 
selection of circumstances- These ought never to be 
valvar or conmion. They should mark. s^t)ngly^the 
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object. No general description is good ; all distinct 
ideas are formed upon {miticuiars. There should 
also be uniformity in tlie circumstances selected. In 
describing a great object, every circumstance brought 
forward should tend to aggrandize ;. and in deseri-:; 
bins: a ^ay object, all the circumstances should.tend to 
•, beaiitily it. Lastly, the circumstances in description 
should be expressed with conciseness and simplicitjr. 
The largest and fullest descriptive performance, in 
perhaps any language, is Thomson's Seasons: a 
work which possesses very uncommon merit. The 
Btyle is splendid and strong, but sometimes harsh and 
indistinct. He^ is an animated and beautiful descri- 
ber ; for he hail a feeling heart, and a warm imeigina- 
tion. He studied nature with care ; was enamoured 
of her beauties ; and had the happy talent of painting 
them like a master. To show the power of a single 
well-chosen circuijnstanQe in heightening a 'description, 
the following passage may be produced from his 
Summer, where, relating the effects of heat in the 
torrid zone, he is led to take notice of the pestilence 
that destroyed the English fleet at C^rthagena, un- 
der Admiral Vernon. 



-You, gallant Vernon, saw 



The miserable scene ; you, pitying, saw 
To infant weakness sunk the warrior's arm ^ 
Saw the deep racking pan^; the ghastly form, 
The lip pale quivering, and the bearaless eye 
No more with ardour bright ; you heard the groans 
Of agonizing ships from shore to shore ; 
Heard nighfly plunged amid the sullen waves 
The frequent corse. 

All the circumstances here selected, tend to heigh- 
ten the dismal scene ; but the 1^ image is the most 
striking in the picture. 

Of descriptive narration, there are beautiful exaili- 
ples in ParnelPs Tale of ihe Hermit. The setting 
forth of the hermit to visit the world, his meeting a 
companion, and the houses in which they are enter- 
tained, of the vain man, the covetous man, and the 
good man, are pieces of highly finished paintinff. But 
the richest and the most remarkable of all the d»- 
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■criptnre poems in the English langvu^ aore t^e ^i> 
legro ana the Penseroso of Milton."' They "are the 
6tore*honse wheilce many succe^ng poets have' 
enriched their descriptions, and are inimitabbr fine' 
poems. Take, ibr instance, the Mowing tines from' 
the Penseroso : . - ' • '^ 

' 1 walk unseeti 

On the dry, Binooth shaven gree% 
To behold the wandering moon "' 
Riding near her highest noon : 
Ajod ofty as if her head Bhe bow^d. 
Stooping throuffh a fleecy cloud,' ; ' . 

Oft on a plat of rising ground - 
I hear the far off curfew Bound, 
O^er som^ wide watered shore 
Swinging slow with sokmn roar ; 
Or, if the air will not plermit, 
Some still removed place wUl sit, 
Where flowing embers through the room 
Teach tight to counterfeit a gloom ; ' " 
Far frbm fell resort of mirth, 
Save thf cricket on the hearth, 
Or the bellman*8 drowsy charii^ 
' To Uess the doors from nightly harm ; 
Or 1e t my lamp at midnight hour, ' ' 
Be seen m some high lonely tower, 
Exploring Fkto, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind, ih^t hath forsodl^; 
Her mansions in this fleshy nook ; ' 
And of those demons, that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground. " 

Here ere no general expressions ; all is picturesque, 
expressive, and concise. One strong point of view is 
exnihited to the reader ; and the impression made, is 
lively and interesting. ' 

Both Homer arid Virgil excel in poetical descrip- 
tion. InMthe second -^neid, the sackin;^ of Troy is 
•0 particularly described, that the reader finds himself', 
in the midst of the scene. ' The dfeath 6f Priam is a' 
masterpiece of description. Honi^r's battles are all 
wonderful. Ossian, too, points in Strong" colours, and; 
lis remarkable for touching the heart. He thus por- 
trays the ruins of Balclutha : " I have seen the wall»' 
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of Baiclutha; but they were desolate. The fire had 
resounded within the halls; and the voice of the pe<^ 
pie is now heard no more. The stream of Clutha 
was removed fi'om its place by the fall of the wails ; 
the thistle shook there its lonely head; the moss 
whistled to the wind. The fox looked out of the 
window; the rank grass waved round his head. 
Desolate is the dwelling of Moina; silence is in the 
house of her fathers." 
Much of the beauty 6f descriptive poetry depends 

Xn a proper choice of epithets. Many poets are 
n careless in this particular ; hence the multitude 
of unmeaning and redundant epithets. , Hence the 
" luiquidi Fontes" of Virgil, and tho- " Prata Canis 
Aibicant Pruinis" of Horace. To otiserve that water 
is liquid, and that snow is white, is. httle^ better tiian 
mere tautology. Ever^ epithet should 'add a new 
idea to the word which it qualifies... So in Milton : 

Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyss ; 
And through the ^pable obscure find out 
Qis uncouth way ? Or spread his airy fli^t 
Upborn with indefatigable-wing, , 
Over the vast abrupt 1 

Th(B desSt-iption here. is. strengthened by. the epi- 
thets. The wandering feet; the- unbottomed abvBB, 
the palpable obscure, tlie uncouth way, the indeiatir 
gablQ wing, are all happy^ expressions. 

W.here may the hig;hegt exertions of genius be di»play«d1 
Kow does' an inferiQr.-wrriier differ from one of geniusJr 
Hpw should circuri^stances be selected 1, 
Givfi an account of Tbomspn's SeasoD& 
Give an acount of Parnelfs TaJe of the Hermit. . 
Give an account r<^ 'the Allegro and Penserosa . 
What, other writers' ^eel i& deBcription 1 
What is said of ^OsBian 1 / 
1(5* 



THE POETRY OF THE HEBfffiWS. 

In treating of the various kinds of poetry, that cir 
the Scriptures justly de^rves a place. The sacred 
books present us the most ancient monuments of poe> 
try now extant, and furnish a curious siibgect of qri- 
ticism. They display the taste of a remote age and, 
country. They exhibit a singular, *but be^ptifuf: 
species of coraixwition; and it tnust give* greats plea-' 
sure, if we find the beautv and dignity <m the style; 
adequate to the weight and importance of the matter. 
Dr. Lowth's learned treaiise on the poetry of th«?' 
Hebrews ou^ht to be perused by all. It is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable' work, both for elegance of style 
and iustness of criticism. We cannot do * better toaa * 
to follow th^track of this ingenious author. 

Araon^ thfe Hebrews, poetry was cultivated front 
the earliesst tkhes. Its general construction is sin^u-' 
lar and peculiar. It consists in dividing every penod 
into correspo^ident, for the mQ|l part into equal num- 
hers, whicn femswer to each mher bofe^ in sense and 
sound. In the first member of a perioda sentiment is 
expressed ; and in the second, the sadn^ sentiment ia 
amplified, or Repeated in different terms' or somettmes 
contrasted with its opposite. Thus, " Sing unto the 
Lord a new i^ng; sing unto the Lord, all the earth. 
Sing, unto the Lord, and bless his name; show forth 
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the mahner ih which the Hebrews sun^ their sacred 
hymns. These were accompeuiied ^tn muac, and 
performed by bands of singers and rausiciahs. who * 
alternately answered each other. Oi;ke band began " 
the hymn" thus: "The Lord rei^neth, let the eaith 
rejoice ;",; and the chorus, or semi-chortis, took up the 
corresponding versicle j * Let the multkudes of the 
isles be glad thereof." 

But, independent of its peculiar mode of eonstmction, 
the sacred poetry is distinguished by the highest beau- 
ties of Gitrong, concise, bold, and figurative exfKression. 
Ck>ncisenes8 and strength are two of its most remark- 
able characters. The sentences are always shorL 
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Dhe same thought is never dwelt upon long^ Hence 
the sublimity of the Hebrew poetry ; and all writers, 
"^ho attempt the sublime, might profit much by imi- 
toting, in this respebt, the style of the Old Testament 
No writings aboiind so much in* bold and animated 
figures as the sacred books. Metaphors, comparisons, 
allegories, and personifioalions, are particularly fre- 
(ibenl. But, to relish these figures justly, we must 
^nsport ourselves into Judea, and attend to particular 
cjrtumstaiices in it Through all that region, little 
or no rain iaWi in the summer months. Hence, to 
represent distress, frequent allusions are made to a 
dry.arid thirsty land, where no water is ; and hence, 
to describe a change from distress to prosperity, their 
metaphors are founded on the falling of showers, and 
the bursting out of springs in a desert. Thus in 
feaiafi, " The wilderness and the solitary place shall 
be glM, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
tJie rose. For in the wiWerness shall waters break 
out, and streams in tlie desert; and the parched 
ground shall become a pool ; and the thirsty land 
springs of water ; in the habitation of dragons thene 
shall begrass, with. rushes and reeds." 

Com|)arison&, employed by the sacred poets, are 
generally short, (duchmg only one point of resem- 
blance. - Such is the following : " He that rulethover 
men. miLKt be just, ruling in tjie fear of God ; and he 
shall bias the light of the morning, when the sun 
riseth; 'even a meaning without clouds; as the ten- 
der grass^ spring- ing out oCthe earth by clear shining, 
after rajn." 

' Alle^ry is likewise frequently \ employed in the 
sacred nooks; and a fine histance of this occurs in the 
80th Psalm, wherein th6 people 6i Israel are compar- 
ed to a vine. Of paj*ables the prophetical writmgs 
are full ; and, if to us they* sometimes appear obscure, 
we ^ould remember, that in early limes it was uni- 
versally the custom among all. eastern nations, to 
convey sacred truths under mj^tpribus figures. 

The figure, however, which,' elevates beyond all 
others the poetical style of the 86ripture» is personifi*' 
cation. The personifications of the inspired writers 
exceed, in force and magnificence, those of all other 
poets. This is more particularly true, when any ap- 
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pcaraoce or operation of ihe Almighty is concerned. 

Before him went the pestilence.^ The waters saw 
thee, O God, and were afraid. The mountains saw 
thee, and they trembled. The overflowings of the 
waters passed by ; the deep uttered his voice, and 
lifted up his hands on high." The poetry of the scrip- 
tures is very different from modern poetry. It is the 
burst of inspiration. Bold sublimity, not correct ele- 
gance, is its character. 

The several kinds of poetry, found in scripture^re 
chiefly the didaQtic, elegiac, pastoral, and lyric. The 
' book of Proverbs is the principal instance of the didac- 
tic species of poetry. Of elegiac poetry, the lamen- 
tation of David over Jonathan is a very .beautiful 
instance. Of pastoral poetry, the Son^ of Solomon 
is a high exemplification ; and of lyric poetry, the 
Old Testament is full. The whole book of Psalms is 
a collection of sacred odes. 

Among the composers of the sacred books, there is 
an evident diversity of style* Of the sacred poets, the 
most eminent are the authors of the book of Job, Da- 
vid, and Isaiah. In the compositions of David there 
is a great variety of manner. In the soft and tender 
he excels ; £tnd in his P^lms are man^ lofty passages. 
But in strength, of, description he yields to Job j in 
sublimity to- isaiah. Without exception, Isaiah is 
the most sublifhe of aU poets. Dr. Lowth compares 
Isaiah to Homer, Jeremmh to Simonides, and Kze- 
kiel to Eschylus. Among the minor prophets, Hpsea, 
Joel, Micah, H^bakkuk, and especially Nahum, are 
distinguished for poetical spirit. In the prophecies of 
Daniel and.Jonali there is no ix)etry. 

The book of Job is extremely ancient : the author 
uncertain ; and it is remarkable, that it has no con- 
nexion with the affairs, or manners of the Hebrews. 
It is the most descriptive of all the sacred poems. A 
peculiar ^low of fancy and strength of description 
characterize the author; and no Writer abounds so . 
much in metaphors. He renders visible whatever he 
treats. The scene is laid in the land of Uz, or Idu- . 
me£L whi^'ia a part of Arabia, and the imagerj 
employed 4i&rB from that which is peculiar to tab 
Hebrews. 



YfpiX '}$ remarked of the sacred books % 

what ingeniwis author has written dn this subject 1 

What is the peculiarity of. Hebrew pbetry '\ 

Whence is it deduced i ' 

Why is ancient pioetry sublime 7 , 

How can we best interest t^e figures of the sacred books l l 

What 'is said of their comparisons T "'' ■ ;» 

What is said oC their allegories 7 

What is said ortheif personifications ?^ 

Who fefe most eminent among the sacred composers \ 

Who' is the most sublime of all poets 7 * ' 

describe the Book of Jpb, 



EPIC POETRY. 

Qf aU poetical works, the epic poem is the mo^ 
ciignified. To cdntrive a story Which is entertdining, 
cnj^rtpiit, and iiistractive; to enrich itwith happ^' 
incidents ; to enliven it bV^ a variety of characters and. 
descriptions; and to maintain a uniform propi^iet;^ oC' 
sentiment, and a due elevation of. style, are the high- 
est efforts of poetical genius. • 
' An epic poem' is the recital of some illustrious e*"-- 
terprise in a poetical fornix Epic poetry is of a moral 
nature, and temfe {6 the promotion of virtue. ' With' 
this vieWj it a^ts by extending our ideas of peifection/ 
ind exciting admiration. Now this is accomplished 
only by propel representations of heroic^ deteds' and 
tortuous characters'^ Valourj truth, justice, fidelity, 
friendship, piet)^, ahd magnanimity, are objects which; 
the epic muse presents to our minds, in the mostsplen-^ 
, did and' honourable colours!' '^ 

Epic composition is distinguish^ from histor]rby 
its poetical for'm, ahd its liberty of fiction, ft is a 
liiore calm composition than tragedy. It requires a* 
grave, equal, and supported' dignity. On some occa- 
sions it demands the pathetic and the violent ; and it. 
embraces a greater 6ompass of time and action, than 
dt-amatic writing admib. ' ' " * 

The auction or subject of an epic poem must have^ 
three properties. It must be one; it must be ^eat ;' 
it must qe interesting. One action or enterprise must^^ 
constitute its subject. Aristotle insists on unity, aa' 
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(Basential to epic poetry; because independent facts 
pever afiect so deeply, as a tale that is one and 
.connected. Virgil has chosen for his subject the es- 
tablishment of tineas in Italy; and the anfi^er of 
Achilles, with its conseqTiences, is the subjtect of the 
Iliad. ' 

It is not, however, to be understood Ihat epic unity 
excludes all episodes. On the contrary, critics con- 
eider then) a^ i^reat ornaments of epic poetry.* They 
diversify the subiect, and relieve the reader by ehift- 
ing the spene. Thus Rector's vieit to Andromache 
in the Iliad, and Erminia's adventure with the shep- 
herd, in the seventh book of the Jerusalem, afford us 
a well judged and pleasing retreat from camps and 
battles. 

Secondly, the subject of an epic poem must be so 
jgreat and splendid, as to fix attention, and to justify 
the magnificent apparatus the poet bestows on it. 
The subject should also be of ancient date. Both 
Lucan and Voltaire have transgressed this rule. By 
confining himself too strictly to historical truth, the 
former does not please ; an<J the latter has improperly 
mingled well known events with fictitious. Hence 
they exhibit not that greatness which the epic re- 
quires. 

The third requisite in an epic subject is, that it be 
interesting. This de^iends in a great measure upon 
thechoice of it But it (Jepends much more upon the 
skilful management of the poet. He must so frame 
his plan as to comprehend many affecting incidents. 
He must sometimes dazzle with valiant achieve- 
ments; ^metimes he must lie awful and august; 
often tender and pathetic"; and he must sometiines 
give us gentle and pleasing scenes of love, friendship, 
and affection. 

To render the subject interesting, much also de- 
pends upon tlie dangere and obstacles which must be 
Encountered. It is by the management of these, that 
the poet must rouse attention, arid hold his reader in 
suspense and agitation. 

It is generally supposed by critics, that an epic poem 
should conclude successfully ; as an unhappy conclu- 
sion depresses the mind. Indeed; it is on the prospe- 
rous side thdt epic poets g^enerally conclude. But two 
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authors of ^reatname, Milton and Lucan, hold the 
contrary course. The one concludes with the suh-^ 
version of Roman liberty ; and the other with the^ 
expulsion of man from Paradise. , 

No precise boundaries can be fixed for the duration 
of the epic action. The action of the Iliad lasts, ac- 
cording to Bossu, onlv forty-seven days. The action 
of the Odyssey extends to eight years ?ind a half; and 
that of the ^Eneid includes about six years. 

The .personages in an epic poem should be proper 
and well supported. They should display the fea- 
tures of human nature; and mav admit difterent 
degrees of virtue, and even vice; though the princi- 
pal charactfre should be such as will raise fidmiration 
and love. Poetic characters are of two sorts, i^eneral 
and particular. General characters are such as are 
wisCj brave, and virtuous, without any further dis- 
tinction. Particular characters express the species 
of bravery, of wisdom, and of virtue, lor which any 
one is remarkable. In this discrimination of charac- 
ters, Homer excels. Tasso approaches the neaiest 
to him in this respect ; and Virgii is the most de- 
ficient. » ^ 

Among epic poets it is the practice to select some 
personaffe as the hero of the tale. This renders the 
unity of the subject more perfefct, and contributes 
hig[hly to the interest and perfection of this species of 
writing. It has been asked, who then is the- hero of 
Paradise Lost ? The devil, sav some critics, who 
afiect to be pleasant against Milton. But they mis- 
take hJft intention, by supposing, that whoever is tri- 
umphant in the close, must be ttie hem of the poem. 
For Adam i6/Milton's Hero ; that is, the capital and 
most interesting figure in his poem. 

In epic poetry, there are, beside human characters, 
gods, and supernatural beings. This fbrms what is 
called the machinery of epic jwetry ; and the French 
suptxxse this esi^ential to the nature' of aft epic poem. 
.They hold, that in every epic compoeitiofi, the main 
action is necessarily carried on by the intervention of . 
gods. But there sterns to be no solid reason for their 
(jpinion. Lucan has no gods, n6r dtipematurai agents. 
The author of Leonidas also has no machihery. 

But though machinery is not absolutely ^iieceesary 
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p> t](ie epic plan, it ought not to be totally excluded 
/rom it The marvellous has a gre^t oharm for most 
Vqaders. Jt leads to sublime description, and fills th^ 
iniaginatrori. At t|;ie same time it^ becomes a poet to 
!^c temperate ihthe use of 6Ui)fe;natur£d maphin,eryi 
knd qo to eihploy the religious faith or superstitioii of 
l^ls country, as to ^ive ap air of probability to.events^ 
most conti:ary to the common course of nature. 
. With regard to the allegorical personages^ fania 
.^isQord, love, and the like, they form the .\vp(Bt kind 

• of machinery. In description they may wmetiraes b^ 
!^lloY?ed : but Jhej; should never bear any part in the 
action or the poem. As they are only merenapaesof 
general ideas, they ought not to be considered as perr 
^nk; and cannot mingle wi|h human actbrs. without 
an intolerable confusion of shadows with realities. . 

In the narration of the poet it is of little consequence 
^vhether he relate, the whole story in his own cha- 
racter, or; introduce one of his personages to relaie a 
SLrt,of the actipn that passed before the poern opens, 
omer follows one method in his Iliad, and the other 
^ his Odyssey. , It is to be observed, however^ that if 
the narrative be .given by any ofth^ actors, it^ ^ive? 
the poet greater liberty of spreading oat such parts of 
y\Q subject, as he inclines to dweU upon in pcrsoi^ 
and of comprising the rest within a shdi^ recital, 
«When the subject is of.great extent, and compr-ehends 
^he transactions of several years, as in the Odyasex 
and ^ueid^ this method seems preferable. Butj when 
i^he subject isof smaller compass and shorterduration. 
]as in the Iliad and Jerusalem, the poet, may, Without 
disadvantage, relate the whole in nis own person. -^ 
. What is of most importance in the narration is, 
that it. be perspicuous, s^nimaled, and enriched with 
every poetic beauty. No sort of comiwsition requires 
more strength, dignity, and fire, than an epic poemi 
It is the region in whjch we lo0k for every thing sub* 
lime in description, tendec in sentiment, and. bold or 
lively in expression. , The ornaments of epic poetry 
are grave and chaste. pJothing loose, ludicrous, or 

* affected, finds place there. All the objects it presents 
[ought to be great, tender, or pleasing. Descrii^ons 
of disgusting or shocking objects are to be avoided. 
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Hence thS fable of ttie Harpies in the -ffinefid, and 
the altegr^ry of Sin and Death in Paradise Ldst; 
^ould have been omitted. 

VNHiy hs the epic poem the most lli^fied of all t 

What 18 an epic poem 7 

What are its objects T . 

How- does epic' composition differ frorti history 7 

What three properties l^elongto the subject 1 

How far is unity to be understood ? 

Give examples of ep»i«odtes. 

What is said of the greatness of the subject 7 

Who have err€d in this respect 7 

Hjw may the p6em lie made interesting ? 

What is said of the personages 7 

Describe the two kinds of poetic eharactei*!: 

Who excel ii> thW respect f > 

tW"ho is the hero of Paradise Lost 1^ , 
ht\ is Ihe machinery of aii epic Poem? 
ridl is Said dip dtlegdrlcat personages ? 
hen Si.ouid the poet narrate the whole in person 7 



HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. ^ 

The father of epic poetrjr is Homer ; and in ordef 
id rfeli^. him, we must divest ourselves of moderrt 
ide^s6f difriity diid rdftnerrient; and transport Our ima- 
ffinaticjh Almost Uiree thougand years back in the h\^ 
tory of mankincf. The reader is to expect a picture, 
of the ancient ^vprld. The two ffreat characters of 
Homer's poetry, are fire and simpficitv. But to have 
a clear idea of his merit, let us consider the Iliad un- 
der the three heads of the subject or acticta, tlie cha- 
racters, and the narration. / 

The subject of the Iliad is happily chdseVi. Per no 
.subject could be more splendid than the Trojan war. 
A great cdnfederacy ot the Grecian stattes, and ten 
jy^&rs' sieg^ 6f Troy, miwt have spredd far abroad 
the renown df many military exploits, and given an . 
extitosive intertist to the heroes who were concerned in 
thejti, Upo^ih^se traditions Homer grounded his 
poei:^, and, to hd lived two or three centuries after 
. iae Trojan war, be had full liberty tt) interalingtel 
17 
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fable with hisWr^, He chD^ not, however the whole • 
Trojan warforhispubject; bdt with great judgement, 
Kolccted the quarrel between Achilles and Agamem- 
non, which includes thejnost interesting period gf the 
war. He has thus given greater unity to hie poem. 
He has ffained one hero, or principal character, that 
is, Acliillesj and shown the pernicious efiectaof dis- 
cord amona: confederated princes. 

The praise of high invention has in every age l^een 
justly given to Homer. His incidents, speeches, cha- 
racters, divine and human ; his battles, his littltf his- 
tory pieces of the i)ersons slain, discover a . boundless 
invention. Nor is his judgement less worthy of praise.' 
His story is conducted with great art. He rises 
upon us gradually. His heroes are intro<luced with 
exquisite skill to our acquaintance. The disti-ess' 
thicltens as the poem advances; every thing serves to' 
aggi-andize Achilles, and to make him the capital 
fij^ure. ^ 

* In characters. Homer is without a'ri val. He abounds 
in dialogue and conversation^ and this m*oducesa spi-' 
rite(4 exhibition of his personages. This dramatic' 
method, however, though more natural, expressit-^^; 
;iM animated, is less grave and majestij; than nan-a- 
liw. ►Some of Homer's speeches are unseasbysiblet!; 
and otherri trifling. With the Greek vivacity, ho ha^ 
also some of the Greek loquacity. 

In no character, perhaps, does he (Ji^play greater art^ 
than in lliat of fiele'n.; Notwitlismnduig her fmilty, 
and crimes, he contrives to make her an hiteresting^ 
•object. The a<lrhiratibn with which the old gcnejuls^^ 
behold h^r, wheii she is cx)ming toward them ; her.- 
veiling herself, a'nd shedding teai^s.ih the presence of 
Priam ; her^rief at the sight of Menelaus ; her up-" 
braiding of raris for his co\s^rdi6e, and her returninff- 
fondness for him, are exquisite strokes, and worthy of 
a great master. 

Homer has been, accused of making Achilles too** 
brutal a character; and critics seem to have adopted' 
this censure from twa Knes of Horace ; 

Impiger, iriicuiidus, inexorabiJis, acer, 

Jura uegat sibi'nata; nihil non arrogut%miis. 

It appears that Horace went beyoiid the tnjrifr 
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Achilles is passionate^; but he is not a coatemner of 
leivy. He has reason op his side ; for, thou'^'h he dis- 
-covers too much heat, % must be allowed that he had 
been notoriously wronged. Besides bravery and con-r 
tempt of death, he hag, the qualities of openness ,and 
jsinceritv. He loves his subjects, and respect^ lh& 
^ods. He is vvarrq in his friendships; and through- 
,out, he is hisch spirited, gallant, ana honourable. 

Homer's gods mak^" a great figure; but his' ma- 
chinery was not his ovs^n invention. He followed the 
traditions of his country. 

But, thouffh his machinery i§ often lofty and mag-, 
pificent, yet nis gods a^e often deficient in. dignity, 
^'hey have all the human passions; they dirink, and 
least, and are vulner^^ble, like men. While, feipwey«r, 
he at times degrades'his divinities, he kno^jj^hovv- to 
make fhem appear with most awful majesty. Jupiter, 
for the most part, is introduced with gr^^dij^nity •, 
And several of the most sublime concep^j^s in tW 
Iliad are founded on tl\e appearanpes of JNlSiine, Mi- 
nerva, and Apollo. * 

The- style of Hort^pr is easy, natural, ajid Mghly 
animated. Of all the. great poets, he is the mo^sim- 
ple in his style^ and resembles most the style of the 
]X)etical parts of the QJd Testament. Pope's transl^r. 
tion of hnn affords no idea of his manner. His versa- 
fication, however, is allowed to be uncommpnly raelo^ 
dious ; and to carry beyop,d thut of an/ poet, resem-. 
blanceof sound to sense. 

In narration. Homer is ahvays conrJse and descrip-. 
tive. He paints hia objects in a manner to our sight. 
His battles are singularly admirable. We see them, 
in all their hurry, terror, and confusion. In similes no. 
poet abounds so much. His comparisons, however, 
taken in general, are riot nis greatest beauties ; they 
. CQipe upon us in too quioJc succej^sion; aini often dis- 
turb his narmtion or d^cription. His lions, bulls, 
. eagles, and herds of sheep, recuf too frequentlj^. 

The criticism of Longinqs upon the Odyssey, is not 
without foundation ; that ij^ this poem Homer uihy b^ 
iikened to the setting sun, who^^, grandeur remains 
without the heat of li is m ^ri< I i an beams. It wants tfie 
vigour and sublimity of; the Il^ad; yet possesses., so 
inany beauties, as to he jiifily entitled to high pirajee. 
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ft is a vwy amusing: poem, ami ha^ m^ich greater 
variety than the Iliad. It contains n(iany interesting 
^ries and pleasing pictures of ancient manners. In- 
stead of the ferocity which pervadeij the Iliad, it pre- 
sents us most amiable images of hu^ianity andhospi-. 
|ality. It entertains us with many a wonderful ad-, 
venture, and many a^ landscai)e of nature ; and in- 
fracts us >v a rich v^in of morality and virtue, run- 
ping througn every part of the poem. • 

There are some defects, however, in the Odyssey. 
Many of its scenes fall below the majesty of an epic, 
poem. The. last twelve books are, in many places, 
languid and tedious; and, perhaps, the p^et is not hap- 
py in the discovery of Ulysses to Penelope. She is. 
too cautious and disira^^ful ; and we meet not that joy-! 
pus surprise expected cyi such* an occasion. 

Whatmust we do in order to relish Honijer ? 

WhM^e the char8x;teris^ie8 of Homer's poetry 1 

Wh Ml Uie. subject of the Iliad 1 ^ 

What lb sa^ of Homer's invention 7 

What of bi^ judgment f 

Sow does he pamt characters 7 

What character haslie given to Helen? 

What fault has been found with Achillea^ 

What is the true character of Achilles 1 

What is said of Hogtier's machinery ? i , i 

What is said of his style 1 

What is said of his narration % 

Mention Lon^inua'« criticism. 

What are ihel)eauties of the Odyasey f 

What are its defects J 



THE A:NEID of VIRftlL. 

T^E distinffuishing excellencies of the iEneidaro^ 
elegance andiendernees. V irgil is less an i mated and 
less sublime than Homer; but he. has fewer ne*li- 
^nciee, greater variety, and more dignity. The 
' i&neid has all the correctness and improvements of 
t)^e Augustan age. We meet no, contention of he- 
roes about a female slave ; no violent scolding, noi 
^biusive language ; but the poem 9pens witii the ut 
i^np^ magnin^ence. 
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The ^qlrifict of the ^neid, wjbich is the establish- 
ment of 3Sneas in Italy, is extremely happy. No- 
Ihing could be more interesting: to the Romans, than 
VirffiPs deriving their origin from so famous a hero 
as ^neas. *rhe subject was splendid itself; it gave 
the poet a ^herae, taken from the traditionary history 
of his cpun^ ; it allowed him to adopt Homer's my- 
thology: £^rid afforded him frequent^ opportunities, of 
..glancing ai all the future great exploits of the Ro- 
mans, and of describing Italy in its ancient and fa- 
bulous state. 

Unity of action isperfet^tly preserved in the JEneid. 
The settlement pt JEneas in Italy by ord^ of the gods, 
is constantly kept in ,view. The episodea.are profierly 
linked to the main subject; and the nodujf^or intrigue 
of the poem is Happily formed. The w^r^t^^ of Juno, 
Who opposes ^nea«, gives rise to edl hiSi difficulties, 
and connects thfe human with the celestial operations, 
-through the whole r>oem. 

Great art and judgment are displayed in the 
^neid : but even Virgil is not without his fauitp. One 
is, that he has sq ^w marked characters. Achcftes, 
Qloanthes, Gyas, and other Trojan heroes, who ac- 
companied -Slnea^ into Italy, are vmdistinguished 
figures- Even J5neas himself is not a very inte- 
resting hero. He is described, indeed, ^s pious and 
brave ; but hischsj^cter is not marked by^those strokes 
that touch the heart Tne character of^ Dido is the 
best supported ialjhe whole ^Eneid. H€^ warmth of 
passion, keennesg <^ resentment, and violence of cha- 
racter, exhibits, hj^re animated figure than any other 
Vireii has drawn. 

The management of the subject, also, is in some 
i^specis exceptionable. The six last Books received 
not the finishing hand of the author ; . aiui, for this 
lieason, he order^o his poem to he, committed to the 
flames. The wars with the Latins are.ki dignity 
inferior to the more interesting objecis previously pre- 
sented to us ; and the reader is tempfeil to take part 
with Turnus against iEneas. 

The principal excellency of Virgily arwl what he 

possesses beyond all ooets, is tenderness, His soul was 

full of sensibihty. 'He felt himself all the affiecting 

circumstances in the scenes he dej<cribes ; and knew 

17* 
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^w* by a single stroke, to reach the. heart In aHj 
^pic poem, (his merit is next to sublimity. The se- 
cond book of the iEneid is one of the greatest m(i&-. 
ter-pieces ever executed. The death of old Priara, 
and thejamily pieces of >Eneas, Anchises, and Creusa, 
are as tender as can be conceived. In the fourth book 
the unhappy passion and death of Dido are admirable. 
The interview of ^Eneas with Andromache and He- 
lenas, in the third book: the episodes of Pallas anfl 
Evander, of Nisus and Euryalus, of Lausus and Me-. 
zentius, are all striking instances of the power oO i 
raising the lender emotions. The. best and most* 
finished' books are the first, second, fourth, sixth,' 
seventh, eighth, and twelfth, > 

VirgiPs battles axe, in fire and sublimity, far infe-. 

§ior to Hpmer's. But in one important episode, the^ 
lescentiirito hell, he has outdone Homer in the Odys-. 
liejf, by ij^any degrees. There is nothing in all anti-. 
cmity equalin its kind to the sixth book of th^ ^neid. 
^he scenerV, the .objects, and the description are great," 
i^lemn, ana sublime. 

Vt(itih regard to the comparative. merit of these two. 
eat princes of epic poetryj it muaj be allowed, that 
omer was the^greater genms, and Virgil the more. 
Qorrect writer. Homer is more orignial. more bold, 
more. sublime, and more forcible. In iudffment they 
are bpth eminent Hom^ has all the Greek vivacity ; 
Virgd all the Roman stateUness. The jmaginationi 
of Homer is the most copious; that of Virgil the most 
correct The strength of.the former lies m warming 
the fancy; that of the latter in touching the heart 
Homer's style is more simple and animated; Virgil's 
mpre elegant and unifo^fm, 

\y^at ore the great, excelleni^es of the .^eidl • 
' Og^ it equal tne Qi^yBsey ia Bublimity T 
l^kat excellence iii the choice of the subjects f> 
U unity of action preaerved ? 
What are the faults^of the iEneidI 
Haw is the subject managed 1 
VVhat is VirgiPs great excellency 7 

I«fw are his battles manase^ ? •% * 

^w do Hon^f. and Virgu Qomparo 7 ^ '^ 

1 ' 
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^ l^UCfAN'S PHARSALIA. 

LjQCAN is inferior to Hontier and Virgil ; yet he d©- 
seryes attention. Th^re is little invention i^r his 
^^terealia ; and^it is conducted in too historical a man- 
ner to be strictly epic. It may be arrapged. however^ 
in the epic class, as it treats of grea^ and heroic ad- 
ventures. The subject of the Phajrsalia has k\\ the 
^pic dignity and grandeur ; and it possesses unity of 
pDJect, viz. the triumpn of Ccesar over Roman libertv. 

J3ut, though the. subject of Lucan is confessedly 
Jieroic, it has two defects. Civil'wars. present objects 
too shocking- for epic poetry, and furnish odious and 
disgusting views of hfj^an nature. But Lucan's 
jfenius seer^s to delight in savage scenes. 

The other defect of Lucan's subject is, that it was.' 

£3 near the time in which he hved. ']^his deprived 
m of the assistance of fiction and machinery; and 
tiiereby rendered his work less splendid andamusinar. 
The facts, on which he founds bis poem, were too well, 
^ojvh, and too recent, to admit faUes and the. inter- 
position of; gods. 

The characters of Lucan aredra.wn with spirit and^ 
fi)rce. But, though Pompey is his hero, he has not» 
made him very interesting^. He marks not Pompey 
\y any hiffh aistinction, either for magnanimity or 
valour. He is always surpassed by CsBsar. Cato is. 
Lucan's favourite character ; and. whenever his in- 
t;roduces him, he rises above himself. 

In managing his story, Lucan confines himself too, 
much to chronological order. This breaks the threadi 
of his narration, and hurries him from place to place. 
He is also too digressive ; frtequently quitting his sub-, 
ject, to g;ive us some geographical description, or 
philosopmcal disquisition. 

There are several poetical and spirited descriptions 
in the Pharsalia ; but the strength of this fmet ^oes 
not lie either in narration or description. His narra- 
tion is often dry and harsh.; his descriptions are often 
overwrought, a^id employed, on disagreeable objects. 
His chief merits consists in his ^ntiments ; which are 
noble, striking! glowing, and* ardent lie is the most 
philoaophioaf^ and; the mo^ti^triotic pofft of antiquity. 
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He was a stoic; ancl the spirit pf that philosophy 
breathes thoug^h his poem. He is elevated ancl bold ; 
and abounds in well timed exclamations and apos- 
trophes. • 

As his vivacity and fire are ^reat, he is apt to be 
carried away by them. His ^reat defect is want of 
moderation. He knows not where to stop. When he 
would ag'^randise his objects, he becomes tumid and 
unnamraL There is much bombast in his poem. His 
taste is marked with the corruption of his age ; and 
histead of poetry, he often exhibits declamation. 

On the whole, hov^ver, he is an author of lively and 
original genius. H^ high sentiments, and' hi^ fir^. 
serve to atone for many of his defects. His genius had 
strenffth, but no tenderness or ameniiy. Compared 
with Virgil, he has more fire aodsilbliraer sentiments'; 
■ bi^t in every thing else falls infinitely below Jiim, par- 
ticularly in purity, elegance, and tenderness. 

Statins and Silius Italicus, though poete of the epic 
class, are top inconsiderable fot* ' particular criticism. 

What is the subj^t of the Piiar§p,lfla7 

VVhat are its two^efects 1 

How are Lucan's characters ^diip.wn 1 

What fault in the management, of the Btory 1 

What is his great defect? " 

How does he compare withi^irgil^? . 



TASSO'S . JERUSAJL^M. 

Jerusalem Delivei»d is £^ strictly regular epic poem, 
fuid abounds with beauti^. The subject is the re- 
covery of Jerusalem from infidels, by the united pow- 
ers of Christendom. The t^terprise was splendid, 
venerable, and lieroic; and an" interesting contrast 
is exhibited between the Christians and Sajracens. 
Religion readers the sij^ject august, and operjs^a na- 
tural field for machiniery and sublime description. 
The action too hes in a countrj^, and in a penod of 
time, sufficiently remote to admit an intermixture of 
fable with history. 

Rich invention is a capital quality in Tasso. lie 
is full of events, finely diversified. He never fatigi^^ 
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hia readera by mere war and fighting. H^ frequently 
shifts the scene ; and from cainps and battles trans- 
TX)rt8 u§ to more pleasing pbjects. Sometimes the so- 
lemnitiee of religion ; sometimes the intrigues of love ; 
at other times 'he adventui'es of a journey, or the 
incidents of pas^toral life, relieve and entertain the 
reader. The w^ork, at thp same time, is artfully conr 
nected ; and, in the midgji of variety, there is perfect 
unity of plan. 

Many characters enliyep the poem ; and these di^ 
tinctly marked and well supported. Godfrey, the 
leader of the enterprise, is pru<lent, n^odeiate, and 
brave; Tancred, amorous, generous, and gallanj. 
Rinaldo, who is properly the hero ^of the poem, is 
passionajte and resentful, but full of zeal, honour, and 
heroism^ Sgly m^h is high minded ; Erminia, tender j 
Armida, artful apd violent; and Clorinda, masculine. 
In drawing characters, Tasso is Superior to Virgil, 
and yields to no poet but Homer. 

He abovinds in machinery. When celestial beingi^ 
interpose, hij^ piachinery is noble. But devil^, en- 
chanters, and conjurors, apt too great a part through-, 
out his po^m. In general, tlie mai'vellous is carried 
to extra vgigance. The poet was too great an admirer 
of the roir^antic spirit of knight errantry. 

In describing magnificent objects, his sjyle is firm 
and majestic. In gay and j^leasing description, it ia 
soft and insinuating. Erminia's pastoral retreat in 
the seventh book, and th^ arts and beauty of Ar- 
mida in t^e fourth book, a^re exquisitely beautiful. 
His battles are animated, and properly varied by in- 
cidents. It is rather by actions, character^, and de- 
scriptions, that he interests ys, than by the sentimen- 
tal part 01 nis work. He is far inferior to Virgil in 
tenderness; and, w^ien he aims at bein^ sentimental 
and pathetic, he is apt to become artificial. 

It has often been objected to Tasso, that he abounds 
in point and conceit \ but this censure has been car- 
ried too far. For, in his general character, he is 
masculine and strong. The humour of decrying him, 
mssed from the French critics to those of England. 
But their strictures are founded either in ignorance 
or prejudice. For the Jerusalem, is, in my opinion, 
the third regular epic poem in the world, and stands 
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next to the. Iliad and Mneld. In simplicitj. and frq, 
Taseo is inferior to Homer; in tenderness, to Vii^il ; 
in sublimity to Miiton ; but for fertility of invention,' 
variety of uicJdenUj expression of characters, rich- 
ness of desc^-ijJtion/ ^nd beautv of st} le, no po^t, ex- 
cept the three just naljned, can be compared, to hiov* 

» 

What is the subject of the Jerusalem? " 

What advaiitat'ea doea tl»e snibjcct furnish T; 

What is Taaso's capiuU quaUty 7 

What is said of his characters 7 

In rliia respect how does he compare with Homer and Virgil ? 

What is tne fault of his machinery 7 

What is said of his style 7 

What is Uie nuik of the Jerusalem? 
\ 



THE LUI^IAD OF CAMOENS. ' 

The Portuguese, boast of Caraoens, as the It^ians 
do of Tasso. Tfi^ discovery of the E*ast-Indi^ by 
Vasco dc Garoa. an ^nterprize alike splepdid and in- 
teresting, is the subject of the poem of Camoene. 
The adventures, distresses, and actions pf Vasco and 
his countrymen, five well fancied and d^ribed ; ^nd 
the Lusiad is conducted ion the epic pl^^n. The inci- 
dents of the poem are maffnificent^; and, joined with 
some wildne^ and irreffulafity, th«^re is displayed in 
ft much ix)etic spirit, stfonfij. fancy, and bold descrip- 
tion. ■ In the poem, however, ther^' is no attempt to- 
ward painting characters. Vascp is the hero, and 
the only i)ersonage that ma|ces any figure. 

The machinery of the Lusiad is perfectly extrava- 
gant ; being formed of an odd mixture oi Christian 
ideas and Fa^an njythology. Paffan divinities appear 
to be the deities : and Christ and the Holy Virgin to 
be inferior agents. On^ great subject, however^ of 
the Portuguese ej^pedition, is to extend the empire of 
Christanity, and tp extirpate Maliometanism. In tliis 
religious undertaking the chief protector of the Por- 
tuguese is Venus, and their great adversary is Bac- 
chus. Jupiter is introduced as foretelling the downfall 
of Mahomet. Vasco, during a, storm, implores the 
aid of Christ and tlie Virgin ; and in retuni to this 
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grayer Venus apnears, and, discovering the storm tcJ 
Dfe the work of bacchus, complains to Jupiter, and 
procures the winds to be calmed. All this is mos^ 
.preposterous'; hut, toward the end of his work, the 
poet oft'ers kh awkward ai)ology for his mythology j 
making Jthe goddess Thetis inform Vasco, that sne 
'and the other heathen divinities kre no more thaa 
names to describe the operations of Providence. 

in the Lusiad, however, there is some fine machine- 
ry of a ditierent kind. The appearance of the genius 
of the river Ganges, in a dream, to Emanuelj king 
of Portugal, inviting him to discover his secret springs', 
iind iacquainting him that he was the monarch des- 
tined to enjoy the treasures of the East, is a happ;jr 
Idea. But in the fifth canto, tlie poet displays im 
noblest conception of this sort, where Vasco recounts 
to the kin^ of Melinda all the wonders of his yqyagel 
He tells hmi, that when the fleet arrived at the Cape 
of Good Ho|)e, which had never been doubled before 
by any navigator^ there appeared to them su(Jiflenly sL 
iiuge phantom, nsin* put of, the sea in the pidst of 
'Wmt)e^t and thuhd^i-; vvitli a head that reached the 
1;louds, iind a couhteiiance that filled them with tent)rj 
^This was the genius of that hitherto unknown ocean; 
"^pdhe menaced them iij d voice of -thunder for inva- 
ding tlfd'^ unknovvn&BSLS ; foreteliinff the calamities 
Jhat were to befall thehi, if they should proceed ; mid 
then, with a mighty rip ise, disappeared. This is a very 
■feolenin and striking piece of machineiy ; and shovvdf 
Jhat Caraoens was a pbdt of a bold and lofty imiagirist- 
tion. 

.What is the subject of the Lusiad 1 
What are the faults of the machinery 7 
What beauties are mentioned 7 



THE TELEMACHUS OP PENELOJSr. 

^ It would be ilnparSonable in a review of epic poets 
to forget the fimiable Ffenelon. His work; though in 
nrose, is a poem ; and the plan in general is well con- 
trivedj having epic grandedr and imity of action. Ee 
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femplo/s the ancient mj^hology, and excels iiilhe ap- 

Klication of it. There is great richness, as well a» 
eauty in his descriptions. To soft and calm acenes, 
his^geniusis more particularly suited ; such as the 
irtcfdents of pastoral life, the pleasures of virtue, or a 
tx)untry fllddrishin^ in peace. 

His first books are eminently excellent. The ad- 
ventures of Calypso are the chief beauties of his work. 
Vivacity and interest join in the narration. In the ' 
h>ooks which follow there is less happiness in the exe- 
cution, and an apparent lanffuor. The author, in 
warlike adventures, is most unfortunate. 

Some critics have refused to rank this work among 
epic poems. Their objection rises frorti .the minute 
details it exhibits of virtuous policy, and I'roni the dis- 
, courses of Mentor, which redur too fiequentfy, and 
too much in the strain of eommon-place morality. , Tq\ 
tlieee peculiarities, however, the author wais led by 
the design with which he wrote, that of forming a* 
young prinde to the cares dnd duties of a- virtiiousi 
monarch. 

Several epic poets have described a descent inter 
hell I and in the prospects they have given us of tiiftr 
invisible world, we may observe the gradual refine- 
in Mit, in the opinions of men, concerning a future ^tate. 
b( rewards and punislimeiits. Homer's descent o^ 
Ulysses into hell, is indistinct and dreary. The scene 
is in the coifntry 6f the Cirrtmerians, whicTl is always * 
Covered with clouds and ' darkness : and, when the'^ 
Kpirits of tlie dead appear, w6 hardly know whetlier 
Ulysses is above or oeloW ground. The ghosts too, • 
feyen of the heroes^ appear dissatisfied with their coo- " 
dition. , 

In Virgil,thedd$centint6hell discovers great refine^', 
tnent, corresponding to the progress of philosophy^ 
The objects are more distinct, grand, and awfoir 
There is a fine description of thjB separate mansions' 
of good and bad spirits. Fenelon's visit of TelemacWus 
to the shades, is still much more philceophical than 
Virgil's. He refines the ancient mytnolc^y by his 
knowledge of the true religion, and adorns it with that 
Deautiful enthusiasm, for which he is so remarkable. 
His relation of the happiness of the just is wa extei- 
lent description in the mystic strain. 
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What art Ihe chief beauties of Telemachua 1 
Wherein dofes the author failT . 

Why have ehtics objected to thia poem? 
Wliat is sAld of the descent of Ulysses to hell 7 
flow doear the descent of Telemachua compare #Jth that 9^ 
/Enea* in Virgil 1 

THE HENRIAt)E OP Vot^TAIRE. 

I'^HE Henrietde is, without doubt, a reaplar epic* 
'ftoena. -^ In several places of this work, Voltaire oisr* 
ftovere that boldness of conception, that vivacity ana 
liveliness of expression, by whifeh he is so much difr^ 
tinj^uished. Several of his coriiparisons are new and 
najppy. But the Henriade is not his master=t>iece. Irj 
the tragic line" hfe has certainly been mor^ successful 
than in the epi<5. French ^rsifieation is iily suited id 
epic poetry. It is not only fetteVJd by rhyrtle, but want«« 
elevation. Hehce not only fefepleness, but soraetimea 

grosaic flatness in the style. The poem bonsequentlr 
m^uishes ; ic^nd the reader is not animftteStl by thai 
spint which is inspired by et sublime conl|)<^ifion of the 
epic kind. 

The triumph of Henry IV. 0er thcf arms of thfe 
League, is tne subject of the. Henriad^; The ac- 
tion of the poem proper!)^ includes only the siegfe' 6f 
Paris. It is an attidn p6ifectiy epic; and pondiicted 
tvith due regard to unity, and to the niks of criticlr. 
But it has great defects. It is founded on civil wars : 
and presents to the mind those odious objects, vmassa* 
cres and as^sinations. It is also of too recent date, 
and loo much within the bounds of well known histo- 
ry. The dtithqr has farther etrdd by iriixing fictioif 
with truth. T^e poem, for instance, ope*i with tt 
voydgtf of Hmirv's to Endand, and an interview be-; 
tween him asnd Quelen Elizabeth ; though Henry 
never saw England, nor ever conversed with Eliza- 
ieth. Iti subjects ot such notbriety, a fiction of thi* 
kind shocks every intelligent reader. 

A great deal of machinery is employed by VoHau«, . 
for the purpose of embellishing his ^loeiA. But it is of 
the worst kind, tha* of alle^ridiil beings.- Dtficord/ 
cuftnin^ and love,- ftppe^r as p^rsonifees, oi^ mix- 
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with human acfcHns. This is contraiy to all rational 
criticism. Ghosts, angels, and devils, have a pppwiar 
existence; but every one knows that, allegorica^ih^ 
jngs are no more than representations of human pas- 
sions and dispositions ; and ou^ht not to have place, as 
actors, in a poem which relates to human transactions. 

In justice, however, it must be observed that the 
machinery of §t. Louis possesses real dignity. The 
prospect of the invisible world, which St. Louisffives 
to Henry in a dream^ is the finest passage in the Hen- . 
riade. Death, bringmg the souls of the departed ip 
succession befoi;c God, and the palace of the destiniea 
open to Henry, .a^iStriking and magnificent objects, 

Thouarh some of Voltaire's episodes are properly exr 
{tended, His nan^tion is too general. The events are 
,too superficially related, andtoo much crowcjed. ThQ 
'strtfin of sentiment^ however, which pervades the Heii- 
riade, is high and noble. 

Wliat is the subject of the Henriade f 
Wliat are its defeats ^ 
What are the faults of the machinery ? » 
What are the beauties of the machinery 7 



M1L1X)N'S PARADISE LOST. 

^. Milton chalked out a new and very extjiordinatj^ 
course. As soon as we open his Par^d\$e hwt^^e 
are introduced into an invisible world, and surround- 
ed by celestial and infernal beings, Angels and de- 
vils are not his machinery, but his principal actors. 
What ^n any other work would be the marvellous, i^ 
in ti^if the natural courts, of events ; and doubts mstY 
arirtt, whether his poem be strictly an epic compositioij. 
But t^hether it be .so or not, it is certamljf one of the 
highest etlbrts of poetical genius ; . and in one great 
characteristic of ejjic poetry, majesty, and sublimity, 
is equal to any that beare this name. 

The subject of his poem led Milton upon difficult 
ground. If it had b^en more human and less tho- 
olofficai ; if his occurrences had been more coimected 
with real life ; if he had afibrd«d a greater display o/ 
tbecharactei-s and passions of -men ; his poem would 
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havebeen more pleasing to most readers. His subject, 
however, was peculiarly suited to tlie daring sublimity 
of his genius. As he alone was fittei^for it, so he has 
^howi\ in the conduct of It a wonderful stretch of im- 
agination and invention. , From a few hints given in 
the Sacred Scriptures, he has raised a regular struc- - 
tufe, and filled liis poem wi]th a variety ol incidents. 
He*is sometimes dry and harsh: aijd too often th^ 
metaphysician and divine. But the general tenour of > 
his worK is interesting, elevated, and allectitig. The 
artful change of his objects, and tlie scene, kiid now in • 
heaven, now on' earth, and now in hell, afford suffi- 
cient diversity ; while unity of plan is perfectly support- 
fed. Calm scenes are exhibited in the employments 
of Adam and Eve, in Paradise; and busy scenes andT 
^eat actions, in the enterjprises of Satan, and in the. 
wars of angels. vThe amiable innocence of our firs? 

Earents, and the proud -ambition of Satan, aflbrd a 
appy coiitrast through Uie whole poem, which give^ 
it an uncommon charml^ But the coiylusion perhap 
is too tragic for epic poetry. 

The siHbject naturally admits no great display of. 
characters; but such as could be intrcxiuced, are pro- 
perly supported. Satan makes a striking figure, and" 
18 the best drawn character in the poem. Miltpn has 
artfully given him a mixed character, n^t altogether; 
void 01 some good qualities. He is brave, and faith-' 
ful to his troops. Amicl* his impiety he is not without 
remorse. He is even touched with pity for our first 
parents ; and from the necessity of his situation, iu&- 
tifies his design against them. He is actuated by 
ambition and resentment, rather than by pure malice; 
The characters of Belzebub, Moloch, and Belial, are,/ 
well painted. The/good angels, though described 
Avith dighity, have* more uniformity of character. 
Among them, however, the mild condescension of 
Raphael, and the tried fidelity of Abdiel, form proper 
characteristic distinctions. The attempt to describe 
God Almighty himself, was too bold, and accordingly 
most unsuccessful. *The innocence of our firfel pa- 
rents xa delicately painted. In some speeches, i)^hap8 . 
Adam an^Krs too knowing aiid refined for hi4 situ- 
ation. Eve is hit ofi' more haj^pily. Her gen^ 
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modflptv,' and frailty, are expressively oharacteristie 
ofth(p female character. 

Milton's great and distinguishing excellence is his 
jubiiinity. In this, perhaps he excels even Homer. 
The first and eecona books of Panidise Jjost are al-. 
most a continued series of the hichest sublime. But,, 
his sablimity differs from tiiat of Homer j which isal-. 
^ays accompttnied by impetuosity and fir©. The sub- 
lime of Milton is a calm and amazing grandenr. Ho- 
mer warms and hurries us aion^ ; Milton fixes us 
in a state of elevation and astonishment. Homer's 
sublimity appears most in his description of actions ; 
Milton's in that of wonderful and stupendous objects. 

Bu| wl}i|^ Milton excels most in sublimity, his^work 
abounds in the feeautiful, the pleading, and the tender. 
When the scene is in Paradise, the imagery is ^y 
and smiling. His descriptions show a fertile imaigina- 
tion } and m his similes he is remarkably happy. If 
faulty, it is from their too frequent allusions to njatters 
of learning and to ancient faDles. It must also be con- 
fessed that there is a failing off in the latter part of 
Paradise Lost 

The language and versificatioji of Milton have high 
merit His blank verse is harmonious and diversi- 
fied ; his style is full of majesty.. There may be found 
indeed som^ prosaic lines in his jwem. But in a work 
flo long and so harmonious, these may be forgiven. 

Paradise Lost, amid beauties of every kind, has many 
inwualities. No hi»h and daring genius was ever 
uniformly correct Milton is too frequently theological; 

gnd me^n physical; his words are often technical, and' 
e is attectedly ostentations of his leaminsr. JVf any of 
hifi faults, however, are to b^ imputed to tfie pedantry 
pf his age. He discovers ai vigour, a grasp of gei);us 
equal to every thing great; sometiraes'he rises abpve. 
every other pof^t, aud sometimes he falls below Ijin^r. 
fjelf. 

What is remar,li{^ble in the Paiudise Lost? 
What is its subjpipt ? 

How mierlit th\\ poem hiave been more pleasing 7 
What is the genjcral tenour of the work t 
Where &q^ (^ff^ flcenes exhibited f 
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Where are busy scenes exhibited f 

What is said oi the conclu'sieh 1 

What is the character of Satan? 

What is Milton's great excellence 1 

In what else does the work abound f 

What is said of the language and versification ? , 

MThot are the fiiUlts of Paradise Lost T 



DRAMATIC PO:gTRY.— TRAGEDIC. 

In all civilized nations, dramatic poetry has been a 
fovourite' amusement. It^ divides itself mto the two 
forms of tragedy and cornedy. Of these, tragedy is 
the most dignified ; as great and seriotis omects inter- 
est us more than little and ludicrous ones. The former 
rests on the high passions, the virtues, crimes, and 
sufferings of mankmd ; the latter on their humours, 
follies, and pleasures ; and ridicule is its sole instru- 
i^ient. ' 

• Tragedy is a direct imitation ol' human manners 
and actioa<«. It does not, like an -^i^ poem, exhibit 
characters hfy description or nfeirrafion : it sets the per- 
sonages before us. and makes , therh act and speak 
with propriety. This species of wrftirig, therefore, re- 
<juir6s deep 'knowledge of the human heart; and, 
when happily executed, it has the power of raising 
the strongest emotit^ns* 

In its general strain and spirit, tragedy is favourable 
(p virtue. Characters of honour clai m our respect and 
approbation ;*cind to raise indignation, we must paint 
a jierson in the odious coloure ctf vice and depravity. 
Virtuous men indeed are often represent by the 
tragic poet, as unfortunate ; for this hapj)ens in real 
life, fiut he always engages our hearts in their be- 
half; and never represents vice ks finally triumphant 
and happy. Upon the same principle, if bad men 
succeed iti their designs, they are yet finally conducted 
to punishment. It may therefore be concluded, thai 
tragedies are moral compositions. 

It is atfirmed by Aristotle, that the design of tra- 
gedy is to purge our passions by means of pity and 
terror. But, perhaps it would have been more accu- 
rate to have said, that the object of this speciesof com- 
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poation is ta imi^rove out vlrtupup sensibility;. If a 
writer excite ow pity for the affliot#dj inspire usiwith 
pn)per sentimeots on belioiding the vicissitude oEIife, 
and stimulate- u^. to avoid the misfortunes of others by 
exjiibiting th^ir errors, he has accomplished all the* 
moral purpose of tragedy. % 

In a tragedy it is. necessary to have an interestinff - 
glory, and thai tihe writer conduct it in a natural and 
probable manner. For the end o£j^ tragedy is not so> 
much to ele\iEate theimagination as^to affect the heart* . 
This principle, which is founded on the clearest rea- 
son, excludeslronj tragedy all machiriery, or fabulous: 
intervention of gods. Ghosts alone, from their foun- 
dation in popular belief, have maintained their place- 
io tragedy. 

To promote an impression of probability, the story 
of a tragedy, according to some critics, should never- 
be a pure fiction^ but ou^ht to bebuilt on real facts.. 
This, however, is carrymg the matter too far. For a 
fictitious tale, ilpioperly conducted, will melt the heart 
as much as real history. Hence, the tragic poet., 
mixes many fictitious circumstances with wefrlrnown^ 
fleets. Most: readers never think of separating the his-- 
terica 1 1 ron) die fabulous. T hey attend only to what is 
probable, ^d are touohed by events that resemble na- 
ture. Accordingly some of the most affecting tra- 
gqdies are entfiel^ fictitious in their subjects. Suchi 
ur€> the Fair Penitent,. Douglas, and the Orphan. 

In its origin, tragedy was rude and imjiarfect.. 
Among the Greeks it was at first nothing more than 
^e song which was sun^ at t)le festival of Baechus.-, 
These songs were sometimes sung by the .whol|i com-- 
j|any,.and Sometimes by separate bands» answering: 
alternately to eaoh other, and making, a chorus. To» 

five this entertainment some variety, Thespis^ who* 
ved about five hupdred years before the Chhstian 
era, introduced a person between tJie son^s, who 
made a recitation in verse. . .ffischvlus, who lived fifty.- 
years after him, introduced a dialogue between twejj 
persons or actors, comprehending some interesting, 
storyj^ and placed them on a stage adorned with seene-' 
ry. The drama now began to assume a regular form ; 
and was soon after brought to perfection b^^ Bophoclea 
and Euripides. 
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ft tliufi appears that the cliortw was the foundation 
•f tragedy. But, what is remarkable, the dramatie 
dialogue, which was only an addition to it, at length 
became the principal part of the entertainment ; and 
Ae chorup, losing its dignity, came to be accounted 
onlv an accesaoi-y in tragedy. At last, in modern tra- 
gedy, it has entirely disapjjeared ; and its absence from 
9ie' stage forms the chief distinction between the an- 
Qtent and moriern drama. * 

The! chorus, it must be allowed, rendered tragedy 
more magnificent, instructive, and moral: But, on the 
othe^r harifl, it was unnatural, and lessened the inte- 
rest of tho piece. It removed the representation from 
the resemblknce of life. It has accordingly been 
with proprie^ excluded from the stage. 

The three unities of action, place, and time, have 
been considered as essential to the proper conduct of 
dramatic fiible. Of these threCj unity of action is un- 
dbubtedly moft important. This consists in the rela- 
tion which. all the incidents introduced, bear to some 
design or effect, combining them naturally intoor>e 
whole. This MX\\iy of subject is most, essential to tra- 
gedy. For a multiplicity of plots, by distracting the 
attention, nrevents the passions fmm rising to any 
height. Hence the absqrdity of two independent ac- 
tions in the same play. There may indeed be under- 
plots ; but the f)oet should make these subservient to 
tJie main action. They should <M>nspire to bring for- 
v^^rd th6 cata.strophe of the pljiy. 

Of a^eepardte and independent action, or intrigne, 
there is a clear example in Addison's Cato. The sub- 
jtHstjof this tragedy is the death of CatOj a noble per- 
sonage, and supjjorted by the author* with much aig- 
nity.. But all the love scenes in the play ; the passion 
of Cato's two sons for Lucia, and thatof Juba for 
(iato's daughter, are mere episodes. They\ break the 
unity of the subject; and form a ver^ unseasonable 
junction of gallantry, with high sentiments of patri- 
otism. 

Unity of action must not, however, be confounded 
with simplicity of plot Unity and simplicity import 
different things in dramatic composition. The j^lot ig 
simple, when a small number o3f incidents are mtro- 
^ Jl^ed into it. With respect to pkits the aneients wei% 
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more simple than the raodemt* The Gireek ixng^ts 
appear indeed td be too naked, and destitute of imprest- ' 
ing events. Ttie moderns admit a much greater' 
variety of incidents ; which is certainly an improve- ' 
ment, as it renders the entertainment more sinnnated^ 
•and more instructive. *' It -may, however, be ^rried 
too far ; for an ov^rcha^ ge of action and intriffue pro- 
duces ;)erplexrty 'and^ embarrassment. Of mis, the 
Mourning 3 ride of'.€k)n»reve is an example. The 
incidents £:u<*.ceed eacch other too rapidly; and the 
cata8tm|)he, which 6ught to be plain and simple, is 
artificial and intricate. 

Unitv of action must be maintained, not only in the 
general construction of the fable, but in all the acts 
and scenes of the play. The division of every play ^ 
into five acts is founded merely on common practice, 
and the authority of Horace. 

Neve minor, nctj sit quinto productior actu 
Fabula. • v 

There is nothing in nature which fixes this rule. On 
the Greek stage the divisbn by acts was unknown.'"* 
The word act heve^ occurs once in the Poetics of- 
Aristotle. Practice, however, has established this 
division ; and. the poet must be careful that each act 
terminate in^ proi^er place. T he^rst act should con- 
tain a cleat ^xijiositidn of the subject, ft should excite 
curioffity, and introduce the personages to the acquain- 
tance of tlie spectettors. During the secontf, third, and 
fourth acts, the ^Id&'should grad&Uy thi6ken. The ' 
passions should o^ kept constantly awake. There ' 
should be no scened of idle conversation or mere de-'- 
clamation. The suspense and concern of the specta-^ 
tors should be- excited more and more. This is the; 
great excellency of Shakspeare. Sentiment, passion, ' 
pity, and tierror, should pervade everv tragedy. 

In the fifth act, wliich is the seat or the cataiBtroi}he, 
the author should most fully display his art and genius. 
The first requisite is, that the unravelling of the plot 
be brought about by probable and natural means. 
Secondly, the catastrophe should be simple, depending 
on few events^ and including but few persons. Pa»- 
«io^ate sensibility languishes when divided among 
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mam^ .»afejects. LsNly , in the catastrophe, every thing^ 
shoinl be waiin aiid Rowing; and the poet must b6 
simple «eriotis, and pathetic ; using no language but 
that or nature. 

k *8 not essential to the catastrophe of a tragedy that 
tt end unhappily. Sufficient distress and agitation, 
with many tender emotions, may be raised in the 
course of the play. Bui in general the spirit of tra- 
gedy leans to the side of leaving the impression of 
virtuous sorrow strong upon the mind. 

A curious question hfcre occurs-, how happens it, 
that the emotions of sorrow in tragedy afford gratifi- 
cation to the mind ? It teems to be the constitution of 
our nature, that ait the social passions should be at- 
tended witn pleasure. Hence notliing is more plea?*- 
ing than love and friendship. Pity is, for wise ends, a 
. strong instinct; and it necessarily produces some dis-' 
tress on account of its sympathy with sufferers. T he 
heaitisaf the same EE^oment warmed by kindne.-»s,. 
and afflictied by distress. Upon the whole, the state of 
the mind is agreeable. We are pleased with ourselves, 
not only for our benevolence, but for our sensibility. 
The pain of siympathy is also diminished by recollect- 
ing that the distress is not real ; a^d by the power of 
action and sentiment, of language and iwetry. 

After tieating of the acts of avplay, it is proper to 
notioe the scenes. The entrance of a new person ujKm 
the stage, forms what is called a new scene. These 
ficenes, or au'ccessive conversatioiie, should be closely 
connected ; and much oi the art of dramatic composi- 
tioQ consists in maintaining this connexion. For this 
purpose two rules must be observed. I. During the 
course of one act the stage should never be left empty 
a moment, for this would make a gap in the represen- , 
tation. Whenever the stage is evacuated, the act is 
closed. This ml(^ is generally observed by Fresnch 
tragedians; bi|t it is much neglected by the English. 
2. iSo pefson shouJiJ come \i\yon the stage, or leave it, 
without some appskrent reason. If this rule be neglect- 
ed, the dramatis personae are little better tlian so many 
puppets; JDf the drama professes imitation of real 
tranBa4<;ions, 

Ta^ unity of action, critics have added the unities of 
iim^ and place. Unity of ^place requires the sc«ne 
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never to be shifted ; that the action (jfthe play contintw 
in the same place where jt be^n. Unity of tini^J 
strictly taken, requires that the time of the action be" 
no longer, than the.tirae avowed for therepresentatiort 
of tiie piay. Aristotle, however, permits the action to 
comprehend the whole aay. These rales are intended 
to bring tlie imitation 'nearer to reality. 

Among the Greeks there was no division of acts. 
I^ modern tiroes, the,tiractice has prevailed of suspend- 
inff the spectacle some little time between the acts. 
This practice gives latitude to thie imiigination and 
renders strict confinement to time J^a place less 
necessary. Upon this account, tlidipefore, too strict 
an observance of these unities should not he preferred 
to higher beauties of execution, nor tb the introduction 
of more pathetic situations. But transgressionfc'^ of 
these unities, though they may be often adyantagechas,* 
ought not to be too frequent nor violent Hurryli)^ 
^e spectator from tme distant citv to another,- <|r 
making several days or weeks pass during the repre- 
sentation, would shock the imagination too much, and' 
therefore cannot be allowed in a dramatic writer. 

Having examined dramatic action, we shall now 
attend to thecharacters most proper to be exhibited' 
in a tragedy. Several critics aiiirm that the nature 
of tnig^>; requires the principal personages to^be al- 
ways of high or princely rank ; as the sufferings of 
such persons seize the heart most forcibly. But this 
is more specious tlian solid. For the distresses of Des- 
demona, Monimi^ and Belvi^era, interest us as much, 
as if they had been princesses or queens. It is suffix 
cient, that in tragedy there b^ nothing degrading or 
mean in the personages exhibited. High radk ihay 
render the spectacle more splendid ; but it is the tafe 
itself, and the art of the poet, that make it interesting^ 
and pathetic. "' 

In describing his characters, the poet should be care- 
ful so to-order the incidents, which relate to them, as 
to imprec<s the 8))ectators with favourable ideas of 
yirtue, and of the divine administration. PHj^ should 
ne raised for the virtuous in distrefe; and the. author 
should studiously beivare of making such re^W^senta- 
tions of life, as would render virtue an object >f aver- 
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. Unmixed tcharacterS) eltter of ^ood or ill men, arc • 
-lurt, in the opinion of Aristotle, fit for tragedy. For 
tthe distresses of the former, as unmerited, hurt \3s ; 
a!\d the sufferings of tJhe latter excite no compassion. 
Mixed characters afford Jthe bfest field for displaying, 
without injury to moral^,the vicissitudes of life. They 
interest uf^ thi? most deeply ; and their distresses, are 
most iiistructive, when represented as springirig out 
of their own passions, or as originating in some weak- 
ness incident to human nature. 
. The Greek tragedies ai*e often founded on mere 
tlestiny and inevitable misfortunes* Modern tragedy 
aims at a higher object, and takes a wider range ; as 
it shows th^ direful effect of ambition, jealousy, love, 
i-esentment and of ever^ strong emotion. But of all 
the passions which furnish matter for tragedy, love 
h?is most occupied the modern stage; Toine ancient 
theatre, love was almost unknown. This proceeded 
from tiie national ipanners ojf the Greeks, which en- 
voumged a greater sepamtion of t;he sexes t^ian take^ 
V)hiCHB in nf\iKlern times ;iind did not admit female act- 
ors vH)on the ancient stage? a circumstance which 
operated against tlie introduction of love stories. No 
/$olid reason, however, can be. assigned forthis predomi- 
Mucy of love upon the stage. Indeed, it not only limits 
t.fee oatural extent of tra^fedy, but degrades its maje?- 
tyv/, Mixing it with the great and solemn revolutions 
of human fortune, tends to givetmgedy tlie air of gal- 
lantry and juvenile entertainment Without any 
assistance from love, the drama is capable of produ- 
cinj? its highest effects upon" the mind. 

Besides the arrangement of his subject, and the 
conduct of his persons^s, l^e tragic poet must attend 
to the propriety of.fhis seiritiments. These must be 
«uited to the charaqters of the persons to whom they 
are attributed, and to the situations in which they are 
placed. It is chiefly in the pathetic parts, that the 
difficulty and Importance of this riile are greatest. 
We go to a tragedy, expecting to be moved ; and, if 
the poet cannot reach the heart, he has no tragic 
merit ; and we return cold and disappointed from the 
performance. 

To paint and to excite passion stronglv, are preroga- 
tives of genius* They require not only ardent »en- 
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sibiiity, but the power of entering' deeply miff tiitt^ 
ractere. It is here, that candiAites for the dranks 
are least successful. A man, under the a^itaftion of 

{)asaioQ, makes known his feelings in the flawing' 
angua^eofsenaibility. He does not coolly deaenrite 
what his feelings are, ret this sort of secondary de- 
scription, tragic poets often gi ve t», instead of the ijri- 
mary and native langaasje of passioh. Thus in Addi- 
son's Cato, when Lucia confesses to Fortius her love^ 
for him, but swears tliat she wiH never marry him. 
Fortius, instead o£ giving way to the language of 
giief and astonishment, oiiiy desmbes his foeiin^i^v 

Fixed in asUjnishnient, I gazer tfpon thee, 
Like one jim blasted by a stroke from heaven, 
Who panta for bpfeath, and Btiflene yet alive 
In dreadful loo4(S ; a monumeiK of wrath. 

This might have proceeded frOp a bystander, or arf 
indiftere|it person ; but it is? altogether improper in thef 
jTiouth of Fortius. Simikir to this descriptive lan- 
guage, are the unnaturaPand forced thoughts, whichr 
tragic poetssoraetimes employ, to exaggerate the feek 
ingsot persons wjiom they wish to paint as strong/ 

. moved. Thus, when Jane Shore, on meeting her 
husband in distress, and finding that he hiui forgiverr 

.. lier, calls on the rains to give her their drops, atnd to the 
si)rings to lend her their streanrnj that sha niMy have 
a constant supply of tears ; we see plainTy tliat it i^ 
not Jane Shore that speaks; but the j)oet himself, 
who is straining his fancy, and spurring uphi?geuiujg^ 
to ^y something uncommonly strong and lively. 

The language of real passion is always pli^n and[^ 
simple. It abounds indeed^ in figures, tnaifi esEpress a 
disturbed and impetuous state ofraind, butrJ^K^er em- 
ploys any for parade^ and embellishment. Thougl^,'; 
suggested by passic^ arc natural and obviouB, aha' 
not the oflfepring or refinement, subtlety, and wit. 
Fassiou neither reasonBV specukited, nor decIainiA : itr 
language is short, famcen,- and interrupted^ The' 
French tragedians deal too niracH' in refinement and 
declamation. TTie Greek fragiddians adhere ooost to 
nature, and are nvost diathetic. Thifrtb(»'is the great 
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excellency of, Shakspeare. He exhibits the true lan- 
guage of nature and paaBion. 

Moi-al sentinienie and reflections ought not to recur 
.very frequently in tragedy. When unseasonably 
crowded, they loee their effect, and convey an air of 
4iec}antry. When introduced with propriety, thev 
give dignity to the compobition. Cardinal Wolsey^s 
•*oli]loquy on his fall, is a' fine instance of the felicity 
with which they may be employed. Much of the 
merit of Addison's Cato depends on that moral turn 
of thought which distin^uislies it. 

The style and versihcation of tragedy should be 
free, easy, and varied. English blank verse is hap- 
pily suited to this species of composition. It has sum- 
,cient majesty, and can descend to the simple and 
fanJiliar ; it admits' a nappy variety of cadence, and is 
free from, the constraint and monotony of rhyme. Of 
die French tragedies it is a great misfortune that they 
are always jn rnymej for it fetters the freedom of the 
tragic dialogue, fills it with a languid, monotony, and 
is fatal to the power of passion. 

With regard to those splendid comparisons in rhyme, 
ajid those strings of couplets with which it wa«some 
time ago fashionable to conclude the acts of a tragedy, 
and sometimes the most interesting scenes; they are 
now laid asid^e, and regarded not only ^ cnildidi or- 
naments, but as perfect barbarisms. 

What are the tliree unities 7 

Which is most important t 

Why? . • 

Give an example of a double plot 

What is the fiauit of the Greek tragedies T 

Why is every tragedy divided into five acts T 

Whtit must be done m the first act ? 

What in the second, third, and fourth f 

What in the fi/th 7 

Must tragedy end unhappily 7 

Why are emotions of sorrow in traredy pleasing T 

What is the first rulef'for the scene 7 . 

What the second 7 

What does unity of time and plaee mean 1 

What advantage arises frtun a divisioB of the acts f 

U high rank necessary for characters in tragedy 1 

What must be the moral effect of tragedy T 

19 • : 
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Why arc mixed characieni best? 
What is the aim of modem tragedy! 
Must all tragedies be founded on love 7 
What is required for propriety of Bentiments 7 
^Wherein do candidates for the drama usk^ally fail f 
Give an instance. ^ 
Describe the language of passion. 
What tragedians are most pathetic 7 
Vy^hat style and. versification are best? 



GREEK TRAGEDY. 

The plot of Greek tragedy waj exceedingly sim*- 
pfe: the incidents few: and the conduct very exact 
with regard to the unities of action, time, and plac*. 
Machinery, or the intervention of gods, was employ- 
ed ; and, what was very fanlty, the final unravelhng^ 
was sometimes made to turn upon it. Love, one or 
two instances' excepted, was never admitted into 
Greek tragedy. A vein of morality and religion 
always runs throqgh it ; but they employed *lfe tlian 
t he moderns, the tombat of the passions. Their plots . . 
were all taken from the ancient traditionary stories of 
iheir owm nation. 

iEsch^lus, the father of Greek tragedv, exhibits 
both the beauties and defects of an early original 
writer. He is bold, nervous, and animated ; but ver^ 
obscure, and difficult to be understood. His sttylc is 
highly metaphorical, and often harsh and tumid. He 
aboundsn'n martia) ideas and descriptionfi, has much 
fire and elevation, and littlfe tenderness.- He also de- 
lights in the marvelfous. 

The most masterly of the Greek tragedians is So- 
phocles. He is the most correct in the conduct of his 
subjects; the most just and sublime in. his sentiments. 
In descriptive talents he is also eminfent- Euripides 
is accounted more tender th«n Sophocles -^ heis lu-ller 
of moral sentiments : bat he' is less corfect in the con- 
duct of his plays* His exposition of his-subjttcts are 
less artful ; and the songs of bis choniSj 1}io>%h very 
poetic, are less cwiBectw with the prmcipat aiction, 
than those of SiBiphocfeR^ Bdl9l of them, however, 
have high merit, as trag^ic" poets. Their style is ele- 
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^ont and beautiful ; and their fientiments for the moist 
part j dst T hey srjeak with the voice of i^ture ; and 
m the midst Of fiimpUi&Jty they are touching and inter- 
esting:.. , 

Tlieatiicai representation^ on the stages of Greece 
•and Rortte,fl^'as:in many respects very singular, and 
ewidely difie»ent from that of modern times. The aongs 
43i the cborue «vepe aocomijanied by instrumental 
music ; aad tb« ^iialogucs part had a modulation of its 
own, and -might be set to note& It has also been 
thought, that on the Roman stage, the pronouncincr 
and gesticulating parts were sometimes divided, and 
performed by dinerent adors. The actors in tragedy, • 
.ivore a lon^jpobe ; they were raised upon cothurni, and 
played in masks; these masks were painted; and the 
actor, by turntng the different profiles, exhibited dif- 
ferent emotions to the auditors. This conth'vance, 
Jbowever, was atiended hy majiy disadvantages. 

pescribe the Greek tragedy. 
Who was the father of Greek tragedy? 
^ What is aaid of his writings ? 
How d9 IBophodes and Kunpides compare together 1 
How did ancient tragedy diner from mpaem I 



FRENCH TRAGEDY. 

In the compositions of some Fceoch dramatic wri- 
ters, tragedy has appeared with great lustre ; parti- 
cularly Comeille, Racine, and Voltaire. They have 
improved upon the ancients, by introducing more in- 
ijidents, a greater variety of passions, and a fuller dis- 
play of dliaracters. Like the anci-jnts, they excel in 
regularity of conduct: and their stv>. is poetical and 
elecant But, to an English taste, they want strength 
I ana passion, and are too declamatory and refined. 
T^e^ seem afraid of being too tragic ; and it wa| the 
opunon of Vpltaire, that, to the perfectwn of tragedy, 
it is necessarv to unite the vehemence and action qf 
tbe English theatre, with th^ correctness and decorum 
pf the French* 
Carneille, the father of Fi-ench tragedy, is distin- 
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guished by majesty of ^titioient, and a fruitful Ima^ 
nation. His i^enius was rich, but'moi^ turned to the 
epic than the traffic vein. ' He is magnificent' and' 
splendid , rather than touching; and tender, tie is full 
of declamation, impetnous, and extravai^ant. 

In tragedy. Racine is in&fior to CorneiUe. He 
wants, indeed, the copiousness of CorneiUe ; but he is 
free from his bombast, and excels him greatly in ten- 
derness. The beauty of his language and irersification 
is uncommon ; and he has managed his rhymes with 
superior advantage. ' ' 

Voltaire is not inferior to his predecessoni in the 
drama : and in on^ article he ^as outdone them ; the' 
delicate and interesting situations he hae introduced.' 
Here lies his chief strength. Like his predecessors, 
however, he is sometimes deficient in force, and some- 
times too declanrntory. His characters, notwithstand- 
ing, are drawn ^ith snirit, his events ara striking, cmd 
his sentiments elevated. . ■ *■ i 

Who are the great French tragedians f 
• What is said of them 7 

How do Gprn«ille and Racine oompare togetjjier? ' 
What is said of Voltaire's tragedies \ 



It has often been remarked of tragedy in Great Bri' 
tain, that it is more ardent than that of France, but^' 
more irregular and incorrect. If has, therefore, excels 
led in the soul of tragedy. For the pathetic must be" 
allowed to be the chief excellence of the tragic mtise/ 

The first object on the English theatfe, is the great 
Shakspeare. In extent and force of ^nius l^th- for 
tragedjr and comedy, he is unrivalled.' Btil, at' 'the 
saipe time, it is genius shooting wild, deficient in 
taste, not always chaste, and unassisted bv art and 
knowledge. Criticism has been exhausted in com- 
mentaries upon him ; yet. to this day, it is undecided, 
whether his beauties or defects be greatest In his 
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writings there are admirable scenes and passages 
without number J but there is not one of his plays 
which can be pronounced a good one. Beside ex- 
treme irregfukrities in conduct, and grotesque mix- 
tures of the serious and comic, we are frequently dis- 
turbed by unnatural thoughts, harsh expressions, ana 
a certain obscure bombast, and play upon words. 
These faults are, however, compensated by two of 
the {greatest excellencies a tragie poet can possess ; 
his lively and diversified painting of character, and 
his strong and natural expressions of passion. On 
these two virtues his merit rests. In the midst of his 
absurdities he interests and moves us ; so great is his 
skill in human nature, and so lively his representa- 
tions of it. 

He possesses also the merit of having created for 
himself a world of preternatural beings. His witches, 
ghosts, fairies, and spirits of ail kinds, are so awful, 
mysterious, and peculiar, as strongly to affect the ima- 
gination. His two masterpieces are his Othello and 
Macbeth. With regard to his historical plays, they are 
neither tragedies nor comedies ; hut a peculiar species 
of dramatic entertainment, in whicKhe describes the 
characters, events, and mannersof the times of which 
he treats. 

Since Shakspeare, there are few English dramatic 
writerp whose whole works are entitled to high praise. 
There are several tragedies,, however, of considerable 
merit. Lee's Theodosius has warmth and tenderness, 
though romantic in the plan^ and extravagant in the 
sentiments. Otway is great in his Orphan and Venice 
Preserved. Perhaps, however, he is too tragic in these 
pieces. He had genius and strong passions, but was 
very indelicate. 

The tra,gediesof Rowe abound in morality, and in 
elevated sentiments. His. poetry is good, and his liuv- 
^age pure and elcjgant. He is, notwithstandinsr, too 
cold and uninteresting ; and flowery, rather than tnv 

fie. His best dramas are Jane Shore, and the PAir 
enitent, which excel in the tender and pathetic. 
Dr. Young's Revenge discovers genius and fire ; 
but wants tenderness, and turns too much on the dire- 
ful passions. In the Mourning^ Bride of Congreve, 
• 19* 
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there are fine Bttnationfl and much good poetry. The 
tra^^es of Thbmson are too full of a stiff morality, 
which renders them dull and formal. His Tancrea 
and Sigisraunda is his masterpiece ; and for the plot^ 
characters, and sentiments, justly deserves a place 
amonff the best English tragedies. 

A Greek tragedy is' a simple relation of an intcjregt- 
ing incident. A French tragedy* is a series of arfful 
and confined c-onversatiohs. An English tragedy is 
a combat of .strong passions, set before us in all imif 
violence, prodticing deep disasters, and fiUiiig the spec- 
tators with grief. Ancient tragedies are more natu* 
ral and simple ; niod^m more artful and coinplex. * 

What is remarked of English tragedjr 7 

Who is the greatest Elnglie^ tragedian? 

Which are greatesti' his mfjHti or defects 7 

Mention his oeauties. ' 

Mention his faults. 

What are his masterpieoes ? 

What is said of the tragedies of Otway? 

What is said of the tragedies of Rowe 7, 

What IB said of the tragedies of Young f 

What is said of the tragedies of Coogreve ? 



COMEDY. 

The strain and spirit of comedjr difjcrimmate it 
sufficiently from tragedy. While pity, terror, and the 
other strong passiops, form thie prCvince of the latter, 
the sole instrument of the former is ridicule. Follies 
and vices, and whatever In the human character is 
improper, or exposes to censure and ridicule, are ob- 
jects of comedy. As a satirical exhibition oi the im- 
proprieties and follies of men, it is useful and moral, 
it is commendable, by this species of composition, tp 
correct, and to polish the manners of men. Many, 
vices are more succesfully exploded by ridicule, than 
bv eenous arguments. It is possible, however, to em- 
ploy ridicule improperly : and by its operations to do 
mischief instead or good. Fpr ridicule is far fh)m 
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beingia j^rc^r (eat of truth* Lioentioqs wHters, there- 
fore; of the comic class, have often cast ridicule on ob-, 
jects and characters which did not deserve it. But, 
this is not the fault of comedy, but of the ^b^ aitd 
genius of certain writers. In the hands of loose men, 
comedy will mislead and corrupt: but in those of viji^- 
|uous writers, it is hot only a gay and innocent, bu| a 
laudable and usefuLentertainment English cpprie^y, 
Jiowever, is frequently a school of vice. 

The rules of dramatic actioW, that were prescribed 
for traffedy, belong also to coiiaedy. A cprajc writer 
inust observe the unities of action, time, and place. 
He must attend t6 nature and probability. The imi- 
tation of m^^iners oilffht to be even more e^ct in 
comedy thajri in tragedy ; for the subjects of cdmfedy 
^re more fakiiliar and better known. ' 
" The subjects of, tragedy are confined to no age nor 
country ; but it is otherwise in corned)^. For the deco- 
rums of behaviour, and the nice disc^minations of 
character, which' are t^e subjects of comedy, chajige 
with time and cpuntry ; and are never so well Under- 
stood by foreigners, as by natives. We weep for the 
heroes of Greece and Rome ; but we are touched by 
the ridicule of such manners and characters only, as 
we see and know. The scene, therefore, of comedy, . 
should always be laid in the author^s own country and 
age. The comic poet catches the manners, living a^ 
they rise. 

It is true, indeed, that Plautus and Terence did not 
follow this rule.' The scjene of their comedies is kid 
in Greece, iand they adopted the Greek laws and cus- 
toms. Bui it is to DC remembered, thal^ comedy was, 
m their ag^,*a new entertainment in Rome, and that 
they were contented with the praise of translating 
Menander and other comic writers of Greece. In 
posterior tiroes, the Romans had the " Gomcedia To- 
. gata," or what was founded on their own manners, as 
well as the " Comoedia Palliata," which was taken 
from the Greeks. 

There are two kinds of coinedy, that of character, 
and that of intrigue. In the last, the plot or actioff of 
the play is the principsd oBjeot In the first, the dis- 
play ff a pecuUar character is the chief pbint : and to 
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this the actum is Bubordinate. The French' abQund 
most in comedies of character. Such are the capital 
pieces of Moliere.. The English have inclined more- 
to conjgjies of intrigue. Such are the plays of Con- 

freve ;^nd in general there is more story, action, and 
ustle in English than in French comedv. 
The perfection of comedy is to befouna in a proper 
mixtufe of these two ki nds. Mere conversation, with- 
out an interesting story, is insipid. There should ever 
be so much intrigue, astoexcite both fear and wishes. 
The. incidents should be striking, and afford a proper 
field for the exhibition of character. The piece, how- 
ever, should not be overcharged with intrigue ; for 
this would be- to coftvert a corned/ into^ a novel. 

With respect toj characters, it is a common error of 
comic wrij^rs, to. carry them much beyond real life; 
indeed*, i* is very difficult to hit the precise point, 
where wit ends, and buffoonery begins. The comedian 
may exaggerate ; but good sense must teach him< 
where- to stop. 

In comedy there ought to.be a clear distinction in 
charactCTs. The contrast of characters, however, bv 
pairs, and by opposites, is too theatrical and affected. . 
It is the perfection of art to conceal art. A masterly 
writer gives us his characters/distinguished rather by 
such shades of diversity, as are commonly found in 
society, th^n marked bV such oppositions, as are sel- 
dom brought into actual contrast in any of th^^circum- 
stances otUfe^ 

The style of ccwaedy ought to be pure, lively, and' 
elegant, generally imitating the tone of polite conver- 
satiop, and never descending into gross expressiotis. 
Rhyme is not suitable to comic composition ; for, what 
has poetry to do with the convepation of men in com- 
mon life? The current of the dialogue should be 
easy, without pertness, apd genteel j without flippancy ; 
The wit should never be studied, nor unseasonable. • 

What is the inttruraent of comedy 7 

In what way is it udefiil 1 

What evil has been done by it? 

What three rules apply to it f 

Why are the subjecu of comedy more eonfiniMl 1 # ] 
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Whai are the ^o kinds oi oomed]^ % 

Who'excel in Ihe'former 7 ' 

Who ^n the latter ? 

What characters does a masterly writer give ub 1. 

-What should be the siyle"^ 3i 

I 



ANCIENT GOMEDV. 

Th£ ancient comedy wels an avowed satire a^inst 
particuliir pereons^ brought upon tne stag^ by name. 
Such afe tne plays of Aristophanes ; and compositions 
of so singular a nature, illustrate well the turbulent 
^nd licentious state of Athend. Tdie ' most illustrious 
personages,- ^enet^'als, and n&affistrales, '"^were theh 
made the' subjects of comedy: . v ivacity, satire, and 
buffoonery, are ttie characteristics of Aristophanes. 
O/i many occasions he displays ^eniug and force ; biit 
his performances give us no high idea of the attic 
taste for wit tn hid age. His ridicule is extravagant ; 
his wit farcical ; his personal r^Uery cruel and biting j 
and his obscenity intolerable. 

Soon after the age of Aristophanes, the liberty of. 
attacking persons bjf name, ati the stage, was pirohlbit- 
edb/law. The 'middle comedy ihet^ took its rise. 
Living persons were still &tta6ked, buC under fictitious 
names. Of these pieces we have no remains. They' 
w6r6 succeeded by the new comed)^, when it became 
Qsit is T](6w, the business oftlie stage to exhibit man^' 
Iters and characterd^ but not those of particular persons. 
The author of this kind, most celebrated among the 
yrreeks, was Menander ; biit his Writings have per- 
ished. 

Of the new comedy of the ancients, the onlv remains 
are the plays of Plautus and Terence. The first is 
eminent for the vis comica^ and for an expressive 
phraseology, He bears, however, many markd of the 
rudeness of the dramatic art In his time. He has too' 
much low wit and scurrility ^ and is by £eur too 'quaint 
and full of conceit. He has mor^ variety and mo^e force^ 
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than Terence; and his characters are strongly mark- 
ed, though sometimes coarsely. 

Terence is polished, delicate, and elegant. His style 
is a model of the most pure and graceful latinity. His 
dialogue is always correct and decent; and his rela- 
tions nave a picturesque and beautiful simplicity. Hia 
mipraUty is in general unexceptionable ; his situations 
are interesting; and many of his sentiments touch the 
heart He may be considered as the founder of serious 
comedy. In sprightliness and strength he is deficient. 
There is a sameness in his characters and plots; and 
he is said to have been inferior to Menanaer, whom 
he copied. To form a perfect comic author, the ppirii 
and me of Plautus ought to be united with the gracQ 
and correctness of Terence. r 

What were anqient cdmedies f 

What are the characteristic* of Aristopha&ei? 

What was the aecond Btaee of comedy f , 

What waa the ne^ comeay t 

What Grecian excels in this f 

How do Plaut^fl e^d Terence compare together? 



SPANISH COMEPY, 

The most prominent object in modern comedy is 
the Spanish theatre. The chief comedians of Spain 
are Xiopez de Vega, Guilleii, and Calderon. The 
first, who is the most famous of them, wrote above a 
thousand pl^^ys; e^id was infinitely more irregular 
than Shakspeare. He totally disregarded the three 
unities, and every established rule of dramatic wri- 
ting. One play often includes many years, and even 
the whole life of a man. The scene, during the first 
act, is in Spain ; the next in Italy, and the third in 
Africa. His plays are chiefly historical ; and are a 
mixture cf heroic speeches, serious incidents, war ana 
piaughter, ridicule and biitfoonery. He jumbles to- 
gether christianitv and i}ag£^nism, virtues and vices, 
anffelsand gods Notwithstanding his faults, he posses- 
sed genius, and great force of imagination. Many o( 
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his chamcters are well painted ; many of his situations 
are happy ; end from the source of his rich invention 
dramiitic writers of otlier nations have frequently 
drawn their materials. He was conscious himself of 
his extreme irregularities, and apolo^zed for them 
from the prevaihng taste of his countrymen. 

"Who are th? Spanieh comedians 7 
What is the character of thei first ? 



FftENOH COMEDY. 

The comic theatre of France is allowed to bccor- 
itect, chaste, and decent. The comic author in whom 
the French glory most, is Moliere. In the judgment 
of French critics, h« has nearly reaiihed the summit 
of perfection in his art. Nor Is this the decision of mere 
partiality. Moliere is the satirist only of vice and 
felly. His char£lctei*s were peculiar to his own times ;. 
and, in general, his ridicule was jus5tly directed. His 
cibmic powers ware great ; and his pleasantry is always 
innocent. His Misanthrope and Tartuffe are in verse, > 
and constitute a kind of dignified comedy, in which 
vice is exposed in the style of elegant and pohte sa- 
tire. In his prose comedies there is a' profusion of 
ridicule ; but the poet never gives alartn to modesty 
nor casts Contempt on virttje. With these high quali- 
fies, however, considerable defects are mingled. In 
unravelling his plots he is unhappy ; as this is fre- 
quently brought on witJh too httle preparation, and in 
an improbable manneh In his vetse comedies he ia 
not always sufficiently interesting ; and he is too faU 
of long Heches. In his risible pieces in prose he is 
too farcicaL But, upon the whole, it itf ay be affirmed, 
that few writers ever attained so pclMectly ihe true end 
of comedy. His Tartuffe a«d Avare are hfis two capi- 
fed productionsw 



Ghre ati accnunt of French comdcly 
IVhat is said of Moljerel 
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eNgush comedy. 

From the Eng^lish theatre is naturally expected a 
ffreater variety, of original characters in coniedy, and 
Bolder strokes of wit and huinour,than jfrom anybUi^r 
modem stage. Humour is in some degi-ee; peculiar 
to EnsrlajicL The freedom of the govemnjent, and 
the unrestrained liberty of English manners, are fa- 
vourable to humour and singularity of character. In 
France, the Influence of a despotic court spreads unifor- 
mity over the nation. Hence comedy has a more am- 
plified and freer vein in Britain than in France. But 
it is to he regretted, that the comic spirit of Britain is 
often disgraced by indecency and licentiousness. 
,„ The first age, however of Baglish comedy' was not 
Wected by this spirit. The plays of Shakspeare and 
Ben Jonson have n© immoral tendency. The comedies 
of the former display a strong creative genius; but- 
are irregular in conduct They are singularly rich iri 
character and manners ; but often descend to please 
the mob. Jonson is more regular; but stiflf and pe- 
dfintic ; though not void of dramatic genius. Much 
fancy and invention, and many fine passages, are 
found in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. But, 
in g«nepl, they ajwund in romantic incidents, unna- 
tural characters, and coarse alluaons. 
". Change of manners has rendered the comedies of 
|he last age obsolete. For it is the exhibition of pre- 
yailing modes and, characters that gives a charm to 
c/omedy. Thus Plautus was antiquated to the Ro- 
mans m the days of Augustus. But, to the honour oi 
Shakspeare, his Falstaii is still admired, and his Merry 
Wives of Windsor read with pleasure. ' 

After the restoration of Charles ll. the licentiousness 
which polluted the, CQurt and nation^ 8ei:^ed upon co- 
medy. . The rake became the-predominant character. 
' I^idicule was thrown upon chastity and sobriety. At 
the end of the play; .indeed^ the rake becomes a sober 
man ; but through the performance he is a fine gen- 
tleman, and exhibits a picture of the pleasurable enjoy- 
ments of life. This spirit of comedy had the worst ef- 
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feet on youth of both sexes, and continued to the daysf 
of George II. 

In the comedies of Dryden, there are many strokes 
of genius ; but he is hasty and careies^. As his object 
was to please, he followed the current of the times, 
and gave way to indelicacy and licentiousness. His 
indecency was, at timesj so gross, os to occasion a 
prohibition of his plays on the stage. 

After Dryden, flourished Gibber, Vanbrugh, Far- 
quhar, and Congreve. Gibber has sprightliness and 
a pert vivacity j1)ut hrs incidents ^re so forced and ' 
unnatural, that his performances have all sunk into 
obscurity, excepting the Careless Husband, and the 
Provoked Husband. Of these the first is remarkable 
for the easy politeness of the dialogue; and it is tole- 
rably moral in its conduct The latter, in which 
Cibber was assisted by Vanbrugh, is perhaps the best 
comedy in thp English language: and even to this it 
may be objected, that it has a double plot. Its charac- 
ters, how-ever, are natural, and it abpunds with fine 
painting and happy strokes of humour. 

Wit, spirit, and ease, characterize Sir John Van- 
brugh f hut he is the most indelicate and immoral of 
all our comedians. Gongreve undoubted^?" possessed 
geniutf. He is witty and sparkling, and fuuof charac- 
ter and action. Indeed, he overflows with wit,; for it is ^ 
often introduced unseasonably ; and, in general, there 
is too much ofit for well-bred conversation. Farq uhar 
is a light and gay writer; less correct an/l less brilliant 
than Gohgreve; but he h^ more ease, and much of 
the vis comica, Li ke Gongreve, he is licentious ; and 
modesty must turn from tnem both with abljiorrence. 
The French boast with justice of the superior decencv 
of their stage, and speak of the English theatre with 
ajstpnishment. Theirphilosophical writers ascribe tlie 
profligate planners of London to" the indelicacy and 
corruption of English comedy. 

Of late vears a sensible reformation has taken place 
in English comedy. Our writers of comedy now ap- 
pear ashamed of the indecency of their predecessors. 
They may be inferior to J'aipquhar and Gongreve in 
spirit, ease, ap^ wit ; but they have tfee merit of being , 
far more Innocent BL&d morn I. 
^80 ; 
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To the French stage we are much indebted for this ' 
reformation. The introduction within a few years Of a ' 
graver comedy in France, called the serious or tender 
comedy, has attracted the attention and approbation 
6f our writers. Gayety and ridicule at^e not excluded 
from this species of comedy ; but it lays the chief stress 
on tender and interestingsituations. It U sentimental ^ 
knd touches the heart. It pleases not W much by the 
(au^htei' it excites, as by the tears of affection and joy 
which it draws forth. 

This form of comedy was opposed in I'rance, as an 
unjustifiable imiOvation. It was objected bycritics^ 
that it was not founded on laughter and ridicule ; but 
\t is not necessary that all comedies be formed on one 
precise model. Some may be gay'; some serious ; and 
some may partake of both qualities. Serious and ten- 
der comedy has no right to exclude gayety and ridicule 
from the stage. There are materiajs for both ; and 
(he stage is richer for the innovation. In general, it 
may be considered as a mark of increasing; poUteness 
^a refinement, when those theatrical exhibitions be- 
come fashionable, Which are free from indelicate sen*- 
^ment and an immoral tendency. 

Describe British Comedy. 
- Compare Shakspeare and Ben Jonson. 
Give an account of the comedies of Drvden. 
Give an account of the comedies of Ciober. * ' 
Give an account of the comedies of Vanbrugh. 
Give an eiccount of the comedies of Congreve. 
What new kind of cidmedy is mentioned 7 
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